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HOUBIGANT ¢f%e 


O WRITE of perfumes is to handle one of the most 
intangible and fragile of substances. The task is 
comparable to giving form to the indefinite. 


In preparing the advertising of Houbigant, Parfumeur, 
Paris, we have been conscious of the needfulness of 
greatest care in craftsmanship, and yet the writing suc- 
cessfully veils all sense of conscious care. 
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The copy avoids the easy temptation of the sensuous 
and exotic. It is woven of words that are fragrant with 
the atmosphere of the dainty high-bred woman. Its 
phrases reflect her exquisiteness. The text, typography 
and art are designed to breathe the charm of the gentle- 
woman educated for generations in personal niceness. 
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With the cash crops marketed, 
the profit banked and a good 
feed crop in the bins, the 
farmer looks ahead to 1924. 


He is planning now the great- 
est collective purchasing cam- 
paign of the year. 

During the winter months 
he makes up his list of new 
machinery, tools, building ma- 
terials, home conveniences and 
comforts that the farm and 
the family. will need for next 
year. 


When the farmer does his 
planning, the manufacturer 
should be doing his advertising. 
“DispLAY Your Goops IN 
THIS NATIONAL SHow- 
Winpow Berore 2,250,000 
FarM FaMILies.” 





Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


American Agriculturist 
Established 1842 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 188 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 





ONE ORDER 


COMBINATION RATE 


ONE PLATE 


Standard Farm Papers 


“A National Medium with the Strength of Ten” 





WE KNOW THE FARM MARKET 





Harrison 7936 
STANDARD FarRM Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 

tion Bldg 
Chicago, Ill. 


Madison Sq. 6858 


Wattace C. RICHARDSON, Ine. 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


The Farmer’s Wife, a National Magazine for Farm 
Women. The buying guide in over 750,000 farm homes. 
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“Hidden” Demonstrators Unfair to 
Consumer and Advertiser 


Many Manufacturers Put All Their Appropriations into P. Ms. and 
“Hidden” Demonstrations 


By John Allen Murphy 


OR several months I have been 
asking almost every sales ex- 
ecutive I met what business ques- 
tion interested him the most. Of 
the two or three hundred men to 
whom I addressed this query, fully 


80 per cent of them said they 


were most interested in some 
phase of competition. They ad- 
mitted that at present their most 
troublesome burden is caused by 
the aggression or the incorrigi- 
bility of some competitor or group 
of competitors. 

Few will deny that business has 
once again become highly competi- 
tive. For many years prior to 
1914, competition and lack of de- 
mand for specific products were 
the biggest obstacles in the mar- 
kets of most manufacturers. Com- 
petition abated somewhat during 
boom periods, but in normal times 
it was the principal cause of_in- 
somnia among business men. Dur- 
ing the four years of war and the 
two years of unparalleled com- 
mercial activity that followed it, 
competition almost entirely disap- 
peared as a factor in sales man- 
agement. There was no need for 
old-fashioned selling. The sell- 
ing methods employed were easy 
going. Salesmen got out of train- 
ing for dealing with the difficul- 
ties of normal selling. 

But when the depression of 
1921 came along, it soon aroused 
the lethargic selling world. Old- 


fashioned selling once more be- 
came a _ necessity. Competition 
again took the centre of the stage. 
Now competition per se is not 
anything to deplore. Competition 
has always been called the life of 
trade. It keeps business men on 
their toes. It is one of the most 
powerful motive forces behind 
progress, 

Unfortunately, though, not all 
competition is of this constructive 
kind. When commercial rivalry 
becomes intense, many contestants 
allow their competition to de- 
generate into unfairness. They 
sometimes resort to unethical 
methods. They often vilify their 
rivals, misrepresent their goods, 
and try to “best” them through 
other unscrupulous means. It is a 
regrettable fact that business men 
are meeting much competition of 
this type today. It is only just to 
say that companies that resort to 
unprincipled methods of selling 
do not, as a rule, deliberately aim 
to be unfair. Sometimes their 
desperate selling is caused by 
desperate necessity. More often, 
however, they use questionable 
ways of selling because they lack 
knowledge of better methods. In 
many cases the sales plan may not 
be unethical, in itself, but it re- 
sults in unfairness because of the 
demoralizing effect that it has on 
the trade or on the buying of the 
consumer. 


Table of Contents on page 218 
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Of all these frenzied selling 
plans, perhaps the one that has 
made the most headway these last 
two or three years is the “P. M.” 
or “spiff’ system. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the toilet 
goods field. In that industry the 
vicious P. M. method of promot- 
ing sales has been spreading like 
wildfire. But this old system has 
assumed a new form. For the 
lack of a better term let us call 
the new form “the hidden demon- 
strator system.” In the old days, 
manufacturers who wished to win 
special retail promotion for their 
goods were content to offer clerks 
a premium or bonus for pushing 
these goods. While this scheme 
never attained the recognition of 
legitimacy, still many manufac- 
turers used it or at least attempted 
to use it. This old scheme is still 
used, but it is now most ably re- 
inforced by “hidden demon- 
strators.” These demonstrators 
are employees of the manufac- 
turer, but ostensibly they are in 


the employ of the retail mer- 


chant. They are not, as a rule, 
moved from store to store, as are 
regular demonstrators, but are 
left permanently in the service of 
a certain store. The’ consumer 
regards them as the merchant’s 
sales people. She never suspects 
that she is being waited on by a 
person who is paid to attempt to 
divert every call to her employer’s 
merchandise. 

The “hidden demonstrator” sys- 
tem has grown to such propor- 
tions that recently I was assigned 
to investigate it. Before me I 
have a list of several dozen con- 
cerns in the toilet goods field, 
that employ these demonstrators. 
There are at least nine manufac- 
turers who employ thém in large 
numbers. From the standpoint of 
advertising, the effect is that these 
demonstrators do what they can 
to turn the calls for advertised 
brands to the merchandise which 
they are paid to sell. Could com- 
petition be more mischievous than 
this? Can you blame advertisers 
for being up in arms against a 
system that attempts to take their 
customers from them at the point 
of sale? Several advertisers ex- 
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pressed themselves to me on the 
subject in no uncertain terms. I am 
going to let the president of one 
of America’s largest toilet goods 
manufacturers speak for ‘them. 
For obvious reasons he does not 
care to have his name mentioned. 
He has given much thought to the 
question. He is typical of the 
advertiser whose business is most 
harmed by the pernicious activity 
of the over-zealous demonstrator. 
This man is, therefore, in posi- 
tion to speak with authority. 

I asked him to sketch the his- 
tory of the “hidden demonstrator” 
movement. He replied, “Of course 
the ‘open’ demonstrator is an old 
institution. Demonstrators of that 
kind put in their appearance al- 
most from the time that toilet 
goods were first marketed in a 
modern way. These demonstrators 
usually worked ir the aisle of the 
store. They passed out samples, 
explained the purpose of the prod- 
uct and did what they. could to 
interest people in the goods they 
were introducing. These women 
were avowed demonstrators. No 
one could have possibly mistaken 
them for the store’s saleswomen. 

“As nearly as I can learn, it 
was about fifteen years ago that 
some manufacturer discovered 
that his demonstrators would be 
more effective if he could place 
them behind his dealers’ counters. 
In this position their -work as 
a manufacturer’s representative 
would be less obvious. They 
would remain demonstrators, to 
be sure, but in their new location 
they would be able to do a little 
more straight selling than they 
could in the aisles. 

“After demonstrators were put 
behind the counters, however, they 
gradually lost their identity as 
demonstrators and to all appear- 
ances were the merchant’s sales- 
women. The merchant himself is 
probably responsible for hastening 
this evolution of the old-time 
toilet goods demonstrator. Many 
retailers were opposed to letting 
the manufacturer conduct demon- 
strations in their establishments. 
They felt that it was an annoyance 
to their customers. They did not 
object, however, to having a man- 
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the Farmers to 


Help Themselves 


ALIFORNIA farmers were the first to recognize, 
in a practical way, that in union there is strength. 


It was theirs to put the business of marketing farm 
products on the same basis as any other efficiently 
operated industry. And, of course, advertising is doing 
its full share in helping these farmers to help themselves. 


BLUE DIAMOND. Almonds-—the product of the 
California Almond Growers Exchange—have received 
nationwide recognition from trade and consumer. And 
the Blue Diamond story will be more and more in 
evidence as the years go by, because almond growing 
in California is rapidly assuming huge proportions. 

The California Almond Growers Exchange is one 
of the agricultural co-operative accounts which we 
have been serving for the past five years. Truth 
well told! 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPAN - 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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ufacturer pay the salary of the 
saleswoman and let her sell goods 
for the retailer. This is the way 
that the hidden demonstrator sys- 
tem started. 

“The number of these demon- 
strators has been increasing grad- 
ually each year. Everyone in the 
trade knew that many toilet goods 
manufacturers had a considerable 
number of these demonstrators on 
their payrolls. We all knew that 
special sales representatives of 
this type were to be found in the 
toilet goods departments of a good 
percentage of the large depart- 
ment stores of the United States. 
I do not believe, however, that any 
of us realized to what an extent 
the growth of this system has be- 
come a menace to the best in- 
terests of the consumer and, 
I might add, to the welfare 
of the retailer himself. That it 
had become such a menace came 
forcefully to my attention one day 
a little over a year ago when I 
was out on a trip. I was out in the 
weather a good deal for several 
hours and as a result my face and 
hands became chapped. 1 went 
to the toilet goods department of 
one of the largest department 
stores in the Middle West to buy 
a jar of——Cream. The girl who 
waited on me said that the store 
no longer handled this Cream, 
as it had found something better. 
She immediately offered me the 
‘something better.’ I thought it 
queer that such a well-managed 
store should discontinue han- 
dling such a high-class, well-ad- 
vertised product as the cream I 
asked for. I insisted that the clerk 
must be mistaken, and while doing 
so I noticed a pile of the cream 
down the counter a few feet from 
where we were standing. | called 
it to the girl’s attention. She 
replied : ‘Oh, we, are closing it out. 
I didn’t know that there was any 
left.’ 

“This performance made me 
suspicious.” I then asked for a 
package of my own _ product. 
Again I was told that the store 
was closing out this product also. 
I happened to see a pile of it on 
the counter, and when I pointed to 
it the girl again said that this ar- 
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ticle was being discontinued, as 
the store had found a ‘more satis- 
factory’ brand. I» learned, very 
much to my surprise, that my 
product was harmful, and _ that 
complaints had been so numerous 
that the store had decided to throw 
it out. Here the demonstrator 
showed me her own preparation 
which she personally guaranteed. 

“After this experience I deter- 
mined to find out to just what 
extent this sort of vicious substitu- 
tion was going on throughout the 
country. We conducted an investi- 
gation and found what we pre- 
viously suspected that _practi- 
tically all large department stores 
in the United States that have 
toilet goods departments have 
hidden demonstrators. In fact, most 
of these departments are “manned” 
—or should I say “womanned”— 
entirely by hidden demonstrators. 
I know of one department store 
that has thirty-eight of these 
demonstrators. All of these 
thirty-eight demonstrators are of 
course paid for by various manu- 
facturers. The only person in the 
department that the store itself 
pays is the buyer or manager of 
the department. I know of an- 
other that has twenty-four demon- 
strators. Five or six demonstra- 
tors in a store is common. 

“Of course not all of these dem- 
onstrators are vicious in their 
selling methods. Many of them 
keep the brands they are repre- 
senting foremost in their sales 
talks. But they do nothing to re- 
flect on the integrity of other 
brands not represented by them. 
Some stores maintain such high 
ethical standards that they do not 
permit any of these demonstrators 
to reflect on merchandise other 
than what they are selling. But 
this cannot be said in favor 
of other stores, even though their 
cthical standards are high. They 
find it impossible to control the 
actions or the methods of all 
their demonstrators. They are 
really dependent on the fairness 
of the demonstrator herself. 
These demonstrators know on 
which side their bread is buttered 
and naturally they are going to 

(Continued on page 181) 
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A new language 
for advertising men 


Lesson No. 1 
ch 2, skip 2 st, tr in next 


—= iniense reader interest 


HIS new language is 

used by such a large part 
of our population that every 
advertising man should know 
something about it. Oddly 
enough, this is not a foreign 
language; it is purely do- 
mestic and its use is confined 
to women. 


Of such importance is this 
new language that certain 
publications, notably The 
American Needlewoman, use 
it extensively in their edi- 
torial pages. The masculine 
mind will never be able to 
understand this language 
fully. Such phrases as 2 sp, 
1 dc, 1 tr, 1 long tr, etc., 
will always be puzzling. But 
for the advertising man it 
will be sufficient to remem- 
ber that this is the language 
of needlework, and for his 
purpose can be translated in- 
to the one phrase: intense 
reader interest. 


Example: Women who 
buy The American Needle- 
woman—650,000 of them, in 
cities, small towns and rural 
communities—not only read 
it for its splendid fiction and 
special departments of femi- 
nine interest, but use it con- 
stantly in their handiwork. 
They follow its directions 
stitch by stitch in making 
the things that interest home 
women: table sets, towels, 
sweaters, children’s dresses, 
etc., etc. 

Obviously, the advertiser 
cashes in on this phenome- 
nal attention-value and long 
life of The American Needle- 
woman. 

Corollary: Advertise in 
The American Needlewoman 
to reach 650,000 home wo- 
men most effectively. Low 
milline rate and LOWEST 
READER - INTEREST 
RATE IN THE WORLD. 


THE AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 


650,000 Circulation, 90% Net Paid 


W. A. McCurdy, Western Mgr. 


W. F. Haring, Adv. Mgr. 


30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 





The Railroads’ 


Share in More 


Economical Distribution 


Efficiency Is One-third Greater Than in 1922—Reduction in Time of 
Transit Helps to Offset Higher Rates 


By J. G. 


AILROAD men feel, and their 

feeling is shared by many 
others who have stopped to think 
about the matter, that the people 
of the United States take our rail- 
roads entirely too much for 
granted. If a passenger train is 
late or a shipment is long delayed 
in transmission there is strenuous 
complaint, but seldom a word of 
commendation for the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of trains 
are operated on time and freight 
shipments under ordinary circum- 
stances move with clocklike reg- 
ularity. It is only when the layman 
begins to explore the multi- 
tude of details of a most compli- 
cated nature which enter into the 
operation of a railroad that there 
is any appreciation of the marvels 
accomplished in keeping passenger 
trains on the dot and freight ser- 
vice up to what the commercial 
world has come to expect. 

It is perfectly natural for the 
manufacturer to take his troubles 
to the railroads and to seek their 
co-operation in meeting a new 
problem which has arisen. The 
meat packers of the Middle West 
require an expedited service be- 
tween Chicago and New York in 
warm weather. Milling-in-transit, 
storage-in-transit and numerous 
similar conveniences have been 
put into effect for the benefit of 
shippers and manufacturers of 
various commodities. The rail- 
roads themselves have become 
leading campaigners in behalf of 
diversified crops, better farming 
methods and co-operative market- 
ing for the farmers along their 
lines. 

The newest problem, of course, 
is purely an economic one. Mer- 
chants have found it necessary to 
reduce their buying materially, 
with the result that they have 
adopted a veritable hand-to-mouth 


Condon 


existence so far as the stock they 
carry is concerned. At the same 
time, with sublime confidence, they 
look to manufacturers and the dis- 
tributors of the nationally adver- 
tised products to keep them sup- 
plied with what they need to meet 
normal demand, without them- 
selves assuming the burden of 
keeping a full stock. From here 
on, it is the same old story, the 
railroads being expected to get 
into the game and do their part 
to meet the situation. 


THE VALUE OF FAVORABLE PUBLIC 
OPINION 


It is a splendid indication of 
the progress made by the rail- 
roads of the United States that 
they have faced this — situation 
without grumbling. It is one 
more evidence of the greater 
realization on the part of the 
transportation systems of the 
value of a friendly public opinion. 
Railroad executives have realized 
that this unusual state of business 
affairs is not of the creation of 
the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and that their interests cer- 
tainly are not best served by such 
a situation, but that deeper eco- 
nomic conditions have brought it 
about and that national prosperity 
requires a concerted effort to make 
the best of the matter. 

There were other important 
elements in the situation, however, 
in addition to the problem of 
meeting the demands of retailers 
who hesitated to keep more than 
twenty-four hours’ supply of mer- 
chandise on their shelves. Busi- 
ness conditions have come to de- 
mand a quicker turnover than in 
the past, there has been a con- 
sistent demand that capital be 
kept as liquid as possible and the 
tendency toward high-speed 
production also has been an 
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important _ contributing factor. 
Problem is not one of the 
last few months. About the time 
Ford purchased the Detroit, To- 
ledo and Ironton Railroad he 
started many railroad men think- 
ing along a new line in statements 
he made referring to the amount 
of capital his industry had con- 
stantly tied up in goods in transit 
upon which he was receiving no 
return whatever. Other manufac- 
turers undoubtedly have had the 
same idea, and while it may not 
have expressed itself in just this 
way to transportation experts, 
many railroad men had, already 
realized that the slow movement 
of freight over a railroad was 
highly uneconomic from their own 
standpoint, a notable contributor 
to the recurring car shortages from 
which the country has suffered so 
seriously, and a problem for which 
a solution undoubtedly could be 
found if given careful study. 
The answer has been faster 
transit for freight. Figures just 


prepared by the American Rail- 
road Association: show that the 
average movement of all freight 
cars per day has increased 27 per 
cent over the daily movement in 
1922, and there has likewise been 
an increase of 12% per cent in 


the ton miles per car. It is esti- 
mated that this has brought about 
an increase. of at least one-third 
in the efficiency of the railroads, 
compared with last year, which 
means that the time consumed by 
freight in transit in 1922 was 50 
per cent greater than in 1923. Of 
course, all shipments of freight 
will not substantiate these figures, 
but the general improvement has 
amounted to at least that much. 
Business men, relying on old 
freight schedules, would face seri- 
ous difficulties now. The railroads, 
however, have helped solve the 
problem. Freight rates may be 
higher than business men would 
like to see them, but reduction of 
the time in transit undoubtedly 
has worked as an_ important 
money saver in other directions. 

Speeding up of the movement 
of freight has not been accom- 
plished merely through faster 
operation of trains. The improve- 
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ment has been in other directions, 
which fortunately, at the same 
time, have added new and impor- 
tant contributions to the prosperity 
of the country. The $1,500,000,000 
which the railroads spent for im- 
provements in -1923 has gone in 
this direction. It has been spent 
for additional locomotives and 
cars, for larger and more efficient 
terminals and yards, for greater 
shop capacity, for heavier bridges 
which would permit the operation 
of more efficient power—power 
with boosters, automatic stokers 
and all those other improvements 
to the art of moving heavy loads 
—and for new second, third and 
fourth track looking to the faster 
movement of freight without in- 
terference to passenger service. 
This vast sum which has been ex- 
pended has not only served to 
stimulate many lines of manufac- 
turing at a time when such 
stimulation was vitally needed, but 
at the same time it has been ex- 
pended to better the movement of 
the freight business of the coun- 
try at a time when economic con- 
ditions made such a_ betterment 
necessary. 


CO-OPERATION FROM THE PUBLIC 


The improvement the railroads 
have been able to show in the daily 
movement of freight cars and the 
average loading of cars, particular- 
ly the latter, have not been due en- 
tirely to their own efforts. The 
way in which the railroad man- 
agers took their case to the pub- 
lic, and particularly to the larger 
manufacturers, has borne excellent 
fruit. It produced a co-operation 
of a remarkable kind. Railroad 
managers have found business 
men on tiptue to help, and the re- 
sults have shown themselves in 
quicker loading and unloading of 
cars on side-tracks and at freight 
houses and far more care in load- 
ing the equipment furnished by 
the carriers to its greatest ca- 
pacity. 

The railroads have not stopped 
with the faster movement of 
freight. Probably never before in 
the transportation history of this 
country has thére been so much 
thought given to the problem of 
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Young Mac Donald 
owns a farm— 


and on this farm 
there is a crop of golden 
facts awaiting the keen 
manufacturer. 


S. 


a 


OUNG Mac Donald is 

the average farmer. He 
owns an automobile, takes 
the family to the movies, and 
has been bitten recently by 
the radio bug. He knows the 
city and its ways, having stolen 
a march on city folks who 
know little of the farm and its 
problems, 


The time is ripe for wide 
awake national manufacturers 
to give a closer study to the 
tremendous possibilities for 
their products in the farm field. 
Just three brief facts will illus- 
trate the point. — 


1. Farmer Mac Donald buys a lot of 
things for his business. He buys half of 
the output of one of the country’s greatest 
industries. Yet during the past ten years, 
with manufacturers in this industry spend- 
ing millions of dollars for advertising, less 

10% of the ng was 
at the farmer. 

2. vy Mac Donald is no longer set 
in his wa’ A recent Rich on 
showed ~ a leading manufacturer was 
losing business in rural communities be- 
cause he was still supplying the farm, trade 
with an — oy mye og yw th 
enough the farm tr: 
the city standard of article orn the 
farm business up with a rush. If it’s good 
en for the city chap it’s none too 
for Farmer Mac id. 

. Farmer Mac Donald is frequently 
a Read better customer for certain goods 
ity consumer. This was 
; Survey when it was 
purchases of two 
from 5 to 7 times more 
eller. 





If you would truly know 
your whole market, including 
Farmer Mac Donald, know the 
how, when, where and why of 
your goods and your com- 
petitors’ goods. 


A Richards Survey will put 
into your handssome real farm 
facts that will open up new 
vistas of: sales opportunities 


for 1924. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (0.7 INC) 
An cAdbertising Agency — ‘Est. 1878: 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


"Facts First — 


then CHARDS 


ICHARD 





expeditious movement of freight. 
The great Castleton Cut-off the 
New York Central is building, 
carrying with it a new bridge 
across the Hudson, the new short 
line the Illinois Central is anxious 
to construct, which carries with it 
a bridge across the Ohio, the 
double tracking of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe main line be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, 
point the way. The Pennsylvania 
is preparing plans for the electri- 
fication -of its mountain divisions 
and the Lackawanna may follow 
suit; the Virginian Railway is al- 
ready engaged in the electrifica- 
tion of its line, which. will ex- 
pedite the movement of fuel; the 
Lehigh Valley has just completed 
a big terminal at New York har- 
bor; the Nickel Plate has prac- 
tically finished the double track- 
ing of its entire line between 
Buffalo and Chicago. New mar- 
kets also are being opened for 
American manufacturers through 
the fine connection with Mexico 
being made by the Southern Pa- 
cific and the 100 miles of new 
construction soon to be made in 
Florida by the Florida East Coast 
Railway. The suggestion of the 
New York Central, that if it was 
permitted to get control of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
it would immediately open a new 
trunk line between New York and 
the West has started considerable 
thought in this direction, the re- 
sult of which under any circum- 
stances will be the opening of new 
routes for the expeditious move- 
ment of freight. , 

While the railroads are improv- 
ing their lines, they are also work- 
ing to take advantage of every 
angle of the situation calculated to 
improve their service. The ques- 
tion of store-door delivery is under 
active consideration in several 
cities, the motor truck has already 
been adopted in Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and other places as a direct aid to 
the railroads in the expeditious 
gathering of freight from out- 
lying stations, and the construc- 
tion of the new vehicular tunnel 
under the Hudson at New York 
and the proposed new bridge have 
started plans looking to their 
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utilization to the best advantage. 
Three railroads adjacent to New 
York have recently co-operated 
with the Port Authority looking 
to the joint operation of a belt 
line on the Jersey side, and all 
over the country there are move- 
ments afoot among the railroads 
looking to closer co-operation with 
business. 

This situation is of direct in- 
terest to every national advertiser. 
If the railroads are permitted to 
go on functioning as at present, 
free from restriction by néw laws 
or at the hands of irrational 
regulators, they will open new 
markets and new opportunities to 
business men. They are reducing 
the cost of doing business and in- 
suring that quick turnover so de- 
sired in every line of endeavor. 


Norval A. Hawkins Resigns 


from General Motors 
Norval A. Hawkins has resi 
general consultant to the executive com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. Mr. Hawkins, who was 
formerly general sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Company, joined the ad- 
visory staff of the General Motors Cor- 
poration as director of sales and ad- 
vertising on April 1, 1921, serving in 
that capacity until last February when 
he was made general consultant to the 
executive committee. . 


ed as 


Bakelite Corporation Planning 
Magazine Campaign 

The Bakelite Corporation, New York, 

has appointed Barton, Durstine & Os- 


born, Inc., to direct its general adver- 
tising. Plans are now being made for 
a magazine campaign. 

Rickard and Company, Inc., New 
York, will continue to handle technical 
and radio advertising for this account. 


Simmons Company Increases 
Advertising Appropriation 
The Simmons Company, New York, 
beds, mattresses, Springs, and bedroom 
furniture, has increased its advertising 
appropriation for 1924. The advertis- 
ing program will otherwise be much the 
same as during the present year, 
Printers’ INK is informed by R. W. 
Blair, advertising manager. - 


Kissel Account with Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


The Kissel Motor Car Company, 
Hartford, Wis., has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 
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The sound judgment 
of 44. Boston Bankers 


The 44 investment bankers named below, 
doing business in Boston, used more space, 
for the 10 months ending October, 1923, 
in the Boston Evening Transcript, than 
in any other Boston newspaper—morning, 
evening, or both. 


These houses know Boston—weigh facts 
—and count results. 


Adams, ft Sherman 

Sickmore, A. H. & Co. 
Blake Bros. & Co. 

Blodget & Co. 

Brown Brothers & Co. 

Chase & Co. 

Childs, C. F. & Co. 

 eage ere “& Co. 


Da: 

Raymond, R 

Dillon,’ ° Richardson, Hill & Co. 
Edmunds Brothers Rollins, E. H. a. Sons 
Eldredge & Co. Sawyer, Philip B. & Co. 
Grafton Company Salomon Brot ~ & Hutzler 
Grant, R o. Stacy & Braun 
Hale, Waters & Co. Stembridge, Nims & & Co. 
arris, Forbes & Co. Townsend, ven & & eae 
n Co. Tucker, Anthony 

ovey Chandler & Co. fo 


larvard Service 
Jackson & Harris 
Kimball, Russell & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston NewYork Chicago .- San Francisce Los Angeles 
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People Want Facts 
—not Opinions 


RITING in the “Atlantic Monthly,” 

Bruce Bliven says that “mechanical 
progress is strengthening the arm of inferior 
journalism.” ‘Those who are thinking about 
the course of public opinion will be inter- 
ested in this from his indictment: 


“. , . A wider and wider use of syndicated 
material” is making “newspapers all over 
the country partly identical from day to day 
in their contents. .. . Today one man may 
own an unlimited number of papers scat- 
tered from coast to coast, identical as to their 
telegraphic news, their features, many of 
their important editorials, and identical in 
policy even in their handling of local news. 
A newspaper proprietor may thus influence 
the nation profoundly, not merely by his 
views on questions of general concern, but 
by his personal standards of taste.” 


The serious danger of this situation is not 
syndication itself, but in the fact that the 
notions and beliefs of one man or one group l 
are sent broadcast throughout America; not 
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for consideration and discussion, but for 
acceptance. No matter how high the 
Olympus from which these conclusions 
come, the chance that they always will be 
just is very slim. 


Collier’s stands for a: different sort of jour- 
nalism—one which helps its readers to do 
their own thinking—telling them not what 
to think, but what to think about. 


And of that ability we have ample evidence. 
In our Prohibition Contest, for example, we 
have already received letters from more 
than 18,000 readers (and this is written with 
two days still to go)—readers who have 
something to say and the urge to say it. 
But the more striking fact is the high 
quality of the thinking in their letters, on 

‘ both sides, or, better, on all sides of prohibi- 
tion. A few more of the interesting letters 
thus far dug out of the vast pile appear in 
this week’s Collier’s. 


a ¥ 
in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Selling Automobiles 
in Chicago 


is an earnest, year-round business—not a 
holiday amusement. 


The “men. on the firing line’”—the 
dealers—know the value of a barrage of 
effective advertising in The Chicago 
Daily News, when they go “Over the top” 
for orders and the manufacturers support 
their dealers. 


That is why in the six buying and sell- 
ing days of the week when the real results 
are achieved, The Daily News carries 
more automotive advertising than any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


In the period from January 1 to 
November 30, 1923, The Chicago Daily 
News printed 573,482 lines of automotive 
advertising, 85,880 lines more than The 
Post, the daily newspaper having the next 
highest score. 


To sell more automobiles in the 
Chicago market follow the lead of those 
who know, and advertise increasingly in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 














General soak Places Its Cars on 






ompetitive Basis 


aign for New Oldsmobile Six Completes Selling 
ation to Reach Different Markets 


By G. A. Nichols 


ITH the country-wide an- 

nouncement of the new six- 
cylinder Oldsmobile car, the 
General Motors Corporation has 
completed the important operation 
of placing each of its five cars in 
a field by itself where it will not 
have competition from any other 
unit of the corporation. 

Thus has come about the con- 
summation-of a policy started two 
years ago when General Motors, 
as announced in Printers’ INK at 
the time, started handling all its 
advertising through one agency. 
Before that time every unit was 
as strong a competitor of the 
others in the group as of outside 
companies. The advertising was 
handled on the same independent 
basis, each company concerning it- 
self not at all with what the 
others were doing so far as co- 
operation and co-ordinated effort 
were concerned. 

This policy was natural enough 
under the circumstances and had 
some clearly defined merchandis- 
ing ideas back of it. The fac- 
tories being located for the most 


part in different communities 
under practically independent 
managements, it was not at all 


surprising that they should be 
conducted pretty much without 
reference to the holding company. 
The management in each case was 
out for a record and all the 
profits it could make and there- 
fore was not particularly con- 
cerned with the interests of the 
corporation as a whole as repre- 
sented by the other concerns. 

However, it was felt that a cer- 
tain element of waste entered in 
—waste involving a duplication of 
manufacturing and merchzndising 
effort. 

“What is the value of having a 
General Motors Corporation at 
all,” an official of the corporation 
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remarked to a Printers’ INK staff 
writer at the time, “if we place 
competing cars in the same mar- 
ket? The main reason for the 
existence of an organization of 
this kind as I see it is to provide 
central supervision or planning 
that will prevent expensive over- 
lapping of effort in manufacturing 
and marketing. If we make and 
sell two cars of substantially 
similar standing and quality we 
are wasting something. Why not 
let one car fill that market and 
have the other one of a higher or 
lower quality so as to meet an 
individua: demand all of its own?” 

The competition referred to by 
the official concerned mainly the 
Buick, the Oakland and the Olds- 
mobile. Buick has been easily in 
the lead all the time, but the Oak- 
land and the Oldsmobile, the lat- 
ter an eight-cylinder car at the 
time, competed with it to a con- 
siderable extent. And the com- 
petition between the Oakland and 
the Oldsmobile was sharp, direct 
and clean cut. 


MANUFACTURING POLICY NEEDED 
REVISION 


After the unified selling plan 
had got fairly under way it was 
seen that it could not function 
properly unless it were backed up 
by a manufacturing policy giving 
each car a market of its own. 
Otherwise the duplication of ef- 
fort was bound to go on. 

Refinements were made in the 
Buick, lifting it clear out of the 
class of the others, with the 
Cadillac of course retaining first 
place in the list. ’ 

For the third car in the price 
range the choice lay between the 
Oakland and the Oldsmobile. The 
Oakland had received a black eye 
through having accumulated, 
rightfully or no, the reputation of 
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being an “oil pumper.” The man- 
agement courageously and frankly 
met the issue. Engineers were set 
to work to find and remedy what- 
ever defects there might be. The 
outcome was that Oakland put on 
an aggressive advertising cam- 
paign, offering a 15,000-mile guar- 
antee against any complications in 
the lubricating process. Oakland’s 
sales shot ahead. Logically it was 
the car for third place. Some 
other improvements were made 
and it-was given that position. 
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tion of what closely approaches 
standard advertising methods _ is 
an example of the strongly co 
ordinated force which Genera! 
Motors advertising is rapidly be- 
coming. 

The teaser effort, preceding the 
Oldsmobile campaign proper, con- 
sisted of three fifteen-inch adver- 
tisements; each of which appeared 
in two places in a long list of 
newspapers. The first showed part 
of a touring car and part of th 
name prominently displayed with 
the words “A Six at 
$?” and tke phrase 





“You can’t buy any 
thing like it today— 
see next Sunday’s 
papers.” 

Another on the fol- 
lowing day revealed 
more of the car and 
more of the name, 
but still kept the 
reader in doubt as to 
its actual identity. 
This stated: “Every- 
body Has Wondered 
When It Would 
Come — See Next 
Sunday’s Papers.” 








NEARING THE END IN THE OLDSMOBILE “‘TEASER” 


CAMPAIGN 


But the Oldsmobile “8” was still 
more or less of a competitor for 


Oakland. It was determined 
therefore to stop building the 
Oldsmobile Four and Eight and 
to substitute a Light Six for the 
two. Rumors of this intention 
got out, as such things will, and 
this is why the Oldsmobile adver- 
tising campaign now in progress 
was awaited with unusual interest. 

The method used in putting 
across this advertising message 1s 
largely of the conventional Gen- 
eral Motors type which was first 
employed so successfully in the 
marketing of the 1923 Buick and 
later for the 1924 Buick and 1924 
Cadillac. Printers’ INK described 
these campaigns at the time and 
commented on the forceful use of 
the teaser method in stirring up 
preliminary interest without any 
sacrifice of dignity. The applica- 


The third revealed the 
entire car, and the 
name “Oldsmobile 
Six,” but the price 
was not furnished. 
Instead, the phrase “A Six at —?” 
and “See Announcement in This 
Paper Tomorrow” carried over the 
interest to the following day. On 
the next Sunday, the main an- 
nouncement was made. The theme 
of the campaign was contained in 
the heading: “A New General 
Motors Achievement—A Six at 
$750.” Under this was shown the 
touring car and the words “Olds- 
mobile Six.” 

Large advertisements in maga- 
zines were timed to appear simul- 
taneously with the page newspaper 
announcement. 

The Oldsmobile campaign goes 
a step further than those em- 
ployed for the Buick and Cadillac 
in its close tie-up with the cor- 
poration. The first magazine ad- 
vertisement was headed, “A New 
General Motors Achievement—A 
Six at $750.” The name “Oldsmo- 
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bile” was not mentioned at all in 
the heading. The same general 
theme is being carried out now 
and will be in subsequent adver- 
tisements. General Motors will 
be prominently featured for the 
double purpose of giving the cor- 
poration’s product as a whole just 
that much more prestige and also 
to associate Oldsmobile with that 
prestige. An announcement pur- 
porting to come~-from General 
Motors naturally is a piece of 
news of widespread interest. This 
feature is recognized by Oldsmo- 
bile as forming a singularly effec- 
tive talking point when coupled 
with the standing of its own name 
which has been before the Ameri- 
can public for twenty-seven years. 

The same combination is 
brought forward to explain how 
it became possible for a good six- 
cylinder car to be placed on the 
market at $750. The reason is set 
forth in a reference to Oldsmo- 
bile’s years of manufacturing ex- 
perience, reinforced by the un- 
matched engineering, research and 
purchasing facilities of the Gen- 
eral Motors ‘Corporation. In an- 
other place it is declared “You 
will find in the Oldsmobile Six an 
achievement in motor cars, which 
is General Motors’ answer to the 
public’s demand for a good, but 
very low-priced Six.” 

Throughout, the descriptions of 
the specifications and the products 
of various General Motors’ units 
are featured. There are the 
Harrison radiator, Delco electrical 
equipment and Fisher bodies. In 
connection with the price scale it 
is prominently announced that 
“the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation’s. extended payment 
plan makes buying easy.” 

In short, the whole ‘advertising 
campaign is a General Motors, 
rather than an Oldsmobile, pres- 
entation, A person not knowing 
there is such a concern as the 
Olds Motor Works would read the 
advertising and get the impression 
that a concern known as the “Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation” was 
marketing a new car known as 
the “Oldsmobile.” ’ 

All this represents the kind of 
advertising co-operation at which 
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General Motors is aiming. The 
idea is that Cadillac can either 
keep for itself all the advertising 
advantage that it stirs up in its 
merchandising or create some- 
thing that all the other cars can 
have a part in. The same is true 
in the case of the others. The 
operation is accomplished by 
making the name “General 
Motors” prominent in the adver- 
tising of all five cars, giving it an 
institutional value which every 
car on the list helps to create and 
from which it derives direct 
benefit. . 

Another significant feature of 
the campaign for the new Olds- 
mobile is its use of the spectacular 
or theatrical, thus reviving in a 
sense the methods of the early 
days in the motor car industry. 

Officials of the General Motors 
Corporation now consider that 
they have brought their advertis- 
ing to a point where the combined 
selling power of five cars is placed 
behind each and that the manufac- 
turing has been worked out on a 
pattern to enable the corporation 
to enter five different automobile 
markets without any competition 
from one of its own products. 
The Cadillac caters to the high- 
class market. Then, a step down, 
comes the Buick with its heavy 
Six. Next is the Oakland with its 
middle size Six and the Oldsmo- 
bile with its light Six. The mar- 
ket for four-cylinder cars is cov- 
ered by the Buick Four, while the 
Chevrolet takes care of the popu- 
lar-price market. i 

The only possible competition 1s 
between the Oldsmobile Six and 
the Buick Four. In actual prac- 
tice this may be the case, but in 
theory the motor car people never 
look upon a four and a six as 
competitors regardless of what a 
comparative analysis of the two 
might reveal. 





Toilet Goods Account for 
Toronto Agency 

T. Carter & Company, Toronto, Cana- 
dian distributors of Oatine Face Cream 
and other toilet preparations, have ap- 
inted the Baker Advertising Agency, 
td., Toronto, to direct the advertising 
of these products. 
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Anti-Tobacco Law in Utah 


Unconstitutional 

That section of the new anti-tobacco 
law of Utah which forbids the adver- 
tising of tobacco in any form in any 
medium other than newspapers is dis- 
criminatory and class legislation and, 
therefore, unconstitutional, according 
to a decision recently handed down by 
Judge James N. Kimball of Ogden. 

The case arose from the decision of 
the Utah Manufacturers Association to 
test the constitutionality of the law 
which was passed in the early part of 
the present year. The association ac- 
cepted a cigar advertisement for in- 
sertion in its monthly organ, “The 
Payroll Builder.” This action quickly 
brought a complaint from the State. 
The association carried the case to the 
Supreme Court of the State on a writ 
of habeas corpus. 

Judge Kimball was selected by the 
Supreme Court to prepare the findings 
for submission to that body which re- 
sulted in the decision that that part 
of the law which forbids advertising 
phe a in any form in any medium 
other than newspapers: is unconstitu- 
tional. Assistant County Attorney Can- 
non plans to take an appeal to the 
higher court immediately. 


C. K. Woodbridge Heads 


Sales Managers’ Association 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
Dictaphone Company, New York, has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Sales Managers, New 
York. He succeeds Charles F. Abbott 
whose recent appointment as executive 
director of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction has made it necessary 
for him to resign. 


Trimo Tools Account for 
Walter B. Snow 


The Trimont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roxbury, Mass., manufacturer of 
Trimo tools, has placed its advertising 
account with Walter B. Snow & Staff, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency. Plans 
for this account during 1924 include the 
use of metropolitan newspapers, and 
business publications. 


New Tanglefoot Product on 
Market 


The O. & W. Thum Company. Grand 
Rapids, maker of Tanglefoot flypaper, 
ribbon, etc., is placing a new insecti- 
cide, Tanglefoot fly spray, on the 
market. The product is being introduced 
by business-paper advertising. 


Rand Account for Greenleaf 


Agency 
The Rand Company, Ina, North 
Tonawanda, . Y., manufacturer of 
visible indexes, records, files, etc., has 
laced its advertising account with The 
oaakeal Company, Boston advertising 
agency. 
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J. B. Lynch Heads Chicago 
Agate Club 


Joseph B. Lynch, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
has been elected president of the Agate 
Club, Chicago. Frederick L. Foote, rep- 
resentative of Life in Chicago, was 
elected vice-president, while the other 
ap 4 egpainue officers are as follows: 
R. A. orthrup, of Judge, secretary; 
R. C. Chapeck, of McCall’s, assistant 
secretary; and R, A. Johnstone, Western 
manager of Moderm Priscilla, treasurer. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Cu-Co Springless Shades 


In connection with a merchandising 
campaign which the Cunningham 
Springless Shade Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., is conducting on Cu-Co spring- 
less shades, advertising space is being 
used in a list of eighty newspapers 
located in cities included in the cam- 
paign. More newspapers will be added 
to this list as the campaign, which is 
being conducted by uttle, Greens- 
boro advertising agent, is extended to 
other cities. 


American Tobacco Appoints 
F. W. Harwood 


Frank W. Harwood has resigned as 
advertising director of the eneral 
Cigar Company, New York, Robt. 
Burns, White Owl, Bobbie, Wm. Penn 
and Van Dyck cigars. His resignation 
becomes effective January 1, 1924, when 
he will join the American Tobacco 
Company, New York, in a_ similar 
capacity. 


Malted Cereal Plans 1924 

Newspaper Campaign 
_ The Malted Cereal Company, Bur- 
lington, Vt., manufacturer of malt 
breakfast food, has placed its account 
with the Boston office of the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. Plans are being made 
od a 1924 newspaper campaign in the 
east. 


San Francisco Office for 
Outdoor Advertising Agency 
The Outdoor Advertising Agency of 


America, Inc., New York, has opened 
an office at San Francisco. This office 
will be under the management of Walter 
>. Burn who was formerly sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager of the 
crenscsotiogntal Oil Company, Pitts- 
urgh. 


Retail Hardware Association to 
Move 


The headquarters of The National 
Retail Hardware Association is to 
moved from Argos, Ind., to Indian- 
apolis, 
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It has been demonstrated, is being demonstrated 
every day, that the advertising columns of The 
Bulletin are extensively read and promptly re- 
sponded to, and that advertisers in The Bulletin 
reap proportionately greater results from The 
Bulletin than they do from any other Philadelphia 
advertising medium. — Newspaperdom, October 


25, 1923. ' 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


U. S. Post Office Report of net paid circulation for six months 
ending September 30, 1923—503,368 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, 8. W.1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Bivd. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. . 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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> Sree has sev- 
enty-two towns with popula- 
tions from 2,501 to 27,500, 
and 1,400 trading centers 
with less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. Each one of these 
towns and villages is depend- 
ent for its existence upon ad- 
jacent farmers. The retail 
merchants in these communi- 
ties sell to a rural and subur- 
ban population of 1,488,800. 
Each year they sell approxi- 
mately 818,000 wool suits, 
180,000 pairs of low shoes 
and 3,100,000 pairs of high 
shoes, 82,000 pairs of rubber 
boots, 19,000 pianos, 400,000 
stoves and ranges, 80,000,- 
000 pounds of flour. Other 
merchandise of all kinds is 
sold in the same gigantic 


proportions. 

Farmers in this State will 
spend about $209,000,000 during 
1924. Oklahoma, as one of the 
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leading farm markets, demands 
careful attention. 

The OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN opens this vital 
farm market to you. As the 
feading farm paper in the state, 
it is welcomed into the homes 
of 100,715 Oklahoma farmers— 
52.4% of all Oklahoma farm 
homes; it influences the purchas- 
ing done by more than 433,000 
farm folks; it gives you the op- 
portunity to make your product 
known and used on 100,715 
Oklahoma farms. 

The members of these farm 
families know the OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN guar- 
antee on advertising. They 
have faith in the merchandise 
they see advertised in the OK- 
LAHOMA FARMER-STOCK- 
MAN. Thus, through the farm 
trade influence on dealer stocks, 
the OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN is a _ dominant 
factor in guiding the buying on 
Oklahoma’s 1,472 Main Streets. 

The OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN otal circulation 
is more than 145,000. Issued on 
the tenth and twenty-fifth of 
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Complete Service—Roto—Black and White—Color 





The Backbone of 


Wisconsin Motordom 


The Milwaukee Journal Tour Club, the big- 
gest organization of its kind in the world, not 
only supplies its paid members with kits of 
maps and other touring information, but 
renders complete information service free to 
all who motor in Wisconsin. “Brownie,” 
director of The Journal Tour Club, travels 
annually over 30,000 miles of Wisconsin 
highways, studying road conditions and 
compiling information of infinite value to 
motorists. His daily bulletins of up-to-the- 
minute touring information in The Journal 
are eagerly read and followed consistently 
by scores of thousands of motorists. Personal 
inquiries at headquarters run into the hun- 
dred thousands each year. 


One-third of all the motorists of Greater 
Milwaukee are now Journal Tour Club mem- 
bers, and practically all the motorists in this 
great city own and use The Journal’s famous 
guide book on Wisconsin, “The Call of the 
Open Road,” of which more than 275,000 
copies have been sold. 


It is The Milwaukee Journal’s sincere belief 
that no other American newspaper has such 
strong reader interest and such a thorough 
coverage among that most desirable class of 
customers in any community—the motor car 
owners! In Wisconsin—you can thoroughly 
cover this buying element in The Milwaukee 
Journal—whose title, “The Motorist’s News- 
paper,” has been truly earned by eight years 
of unparalleled service. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 








Auto Show Edition — Sunday, January 20, 1924 











Doublemint Profits Due to Adver- 
tising, Not Trade Dress, 
Says Wrigley 


Gum Manufacturer Shows Value of Consistent Advertising in Bill of 


Exceptions to Master’s 


By D. M. 


ONSISTENT and distinctive 

advertising and the reputation 
of the William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany were responsible for the suc- 
cess of Doublemint gum. The 
particular trade dress of Double- 
mint during the period from July 
28, 1914, to November 12, 1918, 
had no influence on sales. 

These are the principal *conten- 
tions brought out by the Wrigley 
company in its Bill of Exceptions 
to the Master in Chancery’s report 
fixing at $3,718,000 damages due 
the L. P. Larson, Jr., Company 
for infringement of the Larson 
company’s Wintermint gum trade 
dress. The report was filed in the 
United States District Court in 
Chicago last week. 

All the findings of the Master 
in Chancery were objected to in 
the Bill, a lengthy document of 
thirty-one exceptions which set 
forth the attitude of the Wrigley 
company toward its institutional 
and brand advertising campaigns 
and their cost. In reaching his 
finding the Master allowed the 
Wrigley company a deduction of 
$996,127.45 from the profits on 
Doublemint gum for advertising. 
The actual cost of Doublemint ad- 
vertising during the four-year 
period from 1914 to 1918 was 
$2,872,844.43, the Wrigley com- 
pany contends in its Bill of Ex- 
ceptions. 

Arguments on the Master’s re- 
port and the Bill of Exceptions 
will be heard some time’ next 
month before Judge Wilkerson of 
the United States District Court 
in Chicago. 

Ever since Master in Chancery 
Morrison issued his report the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
has insisted that his finding 
should not be viewed in the light 
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Report in Larson Suit 
Hubbard 


of an award in favor of the Lar- 
son company. No court has yet 
made an award of any Doublemint 
profits, Mr. Wrigley and his coun- 
sel argue, and Master in Chancery 
Morrison misinterpreted and mis- 
applied the decree of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in accounting 
for all Doublemint profits during 
the period when the Doublemint 
gum package infringed the 
Wintermint package. The only 
profits which have any bearing on 
the litigation, they claim, are those 
made on Doublemint gum, which 
was packaged in the dress en- 
joined by the court. 


EXCEPTIONS TAKEN TO MASTER'S 
FINDINGS 


The significance of the Wrigley 
company’s advertising policy, the 
methods of distributing the cost 
of the advertising and the effects 
of advertising in general upon 
sales form the basis of many 
pages of the Bill of Exceptions 
filed last week. Among the more 
important findings of the Master 
in Chancery to which the Wrigley 
company takes exceptions are the 
following: 

1. The master allowed a deduc- 
tion of only $996,127.45 for adver- 
tising expense from the profits on 
Doublemint gum made during the 
four-year period from July, 1914, 
to November, 1918. He arrived at 
this figure by some undisclosed 
method, the Bill states, rather than 
by determining the amount which 
should be charged to advertising 
on the basis of space and promi- 
nence. 

2. The Master stated that it was 
impossible to divide the cost of 
the Wrigley institutional and 
brand advertising and that the 
conclusion was inevitable that the 
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company’s brand and institutional 
advertising were inextricably 
commingled. 


3. The Master found that in all 
the advertising the name “Wrig- 


ley’s” was the dominating feature. 


and the language of the advertise- 
ments referred to the name 
“Wrigley’s” rather than to the 
brands. 

4. The Master found that the 
cost of the company’s institutional 
advertising should be amortized 
and that four years was a reason- 
able period for such amortization. 

5. The Master found that the 
Larson company was entitled to 
be compensated for the good-will 
created by the Wrigley company 
py July, 1914, to November, 


For the value created in the 
name Doublemint he adopted as a 
measure of such compensation the 
elimination of the Wrigley com- 
pany’s institutional advertising, 
the amortization thereof and the 
allocation of the balance of the 
advertising expense on a sales 
basis. 

By its consistent and conspicu- 
ous advertising and marking of 
individual sticks, packages and 
boxes of Doublemint gum, the 
Wrigley company distinguished 
Doublemint gum so that all pur- 
chasers could easily identify the 
product, the Bill of Exceptions 
emphasizes. There was no likeli- 
hood of misleading anyone. No 
sales were made because of the 
fact that the gum was wrapped in 
a manner that was afterward en- 
joined. What profits and sales 
were made from Doublemint were 
the result of the distinctive adver- 
tising of the company and the 
reputation that it had established. 

n determining the cost of the 
Doublemint advertising during 
the four-year period, the Bill 
argues that the fair and proper 
method is on the basis of space 
used and prominence. Each ad- 
vertisement must be measured 
separately and the cost figured by: 


(1) Charging the entire cost of the 


advertisement to Doublemint gum where 
the advertisement specified Doublemint 
ony 


> Where the advertisements specify 
lemint together with other brands, 
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determining and charging each brand 
with the cost of the exact space occu- 
pied by that brand in the advertise- 
ment, whether by a picture of the pack- 
age or by a logotype or by any other 
matter referring to the specified brand. 
and charging among the brands named 
in the advertisement the balance of the 
cost in the proportion which such space 
bears to the total space. 


With respect to the Master’s 
statement that it was impossible 
to divide the cost of the institu- 
tional and the brand advertising, 
the Bill replies that the “name 
‘Wrigley’s’ however displayed or 
appearing in the advertisements, the 
spears and spearmen, the pictures, 
general language and descriptive 
literature relating to the business, 
all draw attention to and adver- 
tise only the specific brands men- 
tioned in such advertisements and 
that the sole purpose thereof is to 
sell the brands advertised; and the 
Master should have found that it 
is possible in this case to divide 
the advertising cost with reason- 
able accuracy on the space basis 
and that the company has, in fact, 
made an actual and accurate 
measurement of each advertise- 
ment separately.” He should have 
found that the actual cost to the 
Wrigley company of advertising 
Doublemint gum during the four- 
year period in question, the Bill 
states, was $2,872,844.43. 

Replying to the Master’s find- 
ing that the name “Wrigley’s” 
dominated the company’s adver- 
tising which made it institutional 
rather than brand advertising, the 
Bill points out that: 


(1) The more prominence given to 
the name ‘“‘Wrigley’s” in any adver- 
tisement picturing one or more brands 
the greater the value of the advertise- 
ment in selling the brands referred to 
or pictured. The general language of 
such an advertisement refers to the 
brands advertised therein and is used 
for the sole purpose of selling such 


brands. 

_ (2) The bode | company’s adver- 
tising one bran oes not benefit but 
rather decreases sales of a non-ad- 
vertised brand. 

(3) None of the advertising done by 
Wrigley which refers to or pictures a 
brand is institutional advertising. All 
such advertising was solely designed 
and intended to advertise and sell and 
resulted only in the sales of the prod- 
a specifically referred to or pic- 
ured. 


Advertising expenses should be 
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charged at the time the expense 
is incurred, the Bill points out in 
answering the Master’s statement 
that the cost of institutional ad- 
vertising should be amortized. No 
portion of advertising expense 
should be deferred, capitalized, 
treated as an asset or amortized. 
Even if the advertising had any 
deferred value at the end of the 
period in question, this value 
would be so uncertain, indefinite 
and conjectural that it could not 
be measured. “Advertising a 
brand,” said the Bill, “must be 
continued, otherwise its sales will 
immediately fall off and_ will 
quickly disappear.” 

The Bill further claims that. in 
its estimate of the amount of ad- 
vertising expense to be deducted 
from the profits made on ‘Double- 
mint gum during the period of 
the enjoined trade dress the Mas- 
ter should have decided that at 
least 50 per cent of the United 
Profit Sharing coupons issued by 
the Wrigley company during that 
time would ultimately have to be 
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redeemed. In November, 1918, 
there existed a contingent liability 
of $1,623,460.44 against the Wrig- 
ley company because of coupons 
issued and not redeemed. The 
Bill argues that $314,252.03 should 
be’ charged against Doublemint 
gum instead of $98,519.08 as fixed 
by the Master in Chancery. 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Company 
Appoint Doremus 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Company, New 
York, have appointed Doremus & Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, to 
direct all of their advertising accounts 
with the exception of Parfumerie Rigaud 
products which, as previously reported 
in Printers’ Ink, is to be directed by 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc. This appoint- 
ment becomes effective January 1, 1924. 


Patrick F. Buckley Joins 
Chicago Service 


Patrick F. Buckley has joined the 
Chicago office of The Standard Cor- 
poration, advertising, merchandising 
and retail store promotion service. He 
was recently with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and was formerly Western man- 
ager of Judge at Chicago. 



















The 
George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Opposition to 
Federal Tax on Outdoor 
Advertising 


ENATOR Charles Curtis of 

Kansas, in an interview that 
appeared in Printers’ INK of 
November 8, gave the news that 
he intended, under certain circum- 
stances, to offer a Senate amend- 
ment that would tax all outdoor 
advertising appealing to and in- 
fluencing interstate travelers. The 
announcement has provoked con- 
siderable discussion. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated 
Business Papers, and the Legisla- 
tive and Postal Committee of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion have discussed this report. 

Through its Legislative and 
Postal Committee the Direct Mail 
Association has made the follow- 
ing. statement : om 

‘Your committee anticipates 
considerable agitation for legisla- 
tion from the next Congress, ad- 
versely affecting advertising. There 
are reports of a proposed tax on 
advertising. In this connection 
you will be interested in an article 
in the November 8 Printers’ INK, 
page 10, entitled ‘Senator Curtis 
Explains His Proposed Tax on 
Advertising.’ Your committee 
feels that a tax on advertising is 
economically unsound, and that 
efforts should be made to make 
this clear to all legislators.” 

The executive committee of the 
Associated Business Papers has 
decided unanimously to oppose 
such a bill, believing that the as- 
sociation, as a matter of principle, 
should oppose any kind of a tax 
on any kind of advertising. On 
this subject the association says: 

“The acceptance of a tax on out- 
door advertising would be seized 
upon as justification for taxing 
other forms of advertising, and 
the advertising interests have 
every incentive to present a solid 
front in resisting any effort to es- 
tablish such an unsound taxation 
policy.” 

. Kansas City, Mo., 
web ied tee dente Allan’ Abeer 
tisimg Company, Hutchinson, Kan., as 
its nati advertising manager. 
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New Outdoor Advertising 
Company in Southwest 


The United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has disposed of all its 
interests in Texas, nmsas, and Okla- 


_homa to the Hobson Advertising Com- 


pany, Inc. Henry Wineburgh is 
president of the new company and 
H. Harold Wineburgh, treasurer. Both 
were formerly in the street-car adver- 
tising business. 

Milburn Hobson who will be vice. 
president and general manager, has been 
a vice-president of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation for several years. 
The new company will retain the pres- 
ent personnel with the exception of 
D. A. Heavren, formerly manager of the 
Fort Worth branch who has been ap- 
pointed Southwestern sales manager of 
the United corporation and who will 
shortly open an office at St. Louis for 
that company. 


Whiting Milk Accounts for 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Whiting Milk Companies, oper- 
ating in Greater Boston territory, and 
their affiliated companies, the Provi- 
dence Dairy Company and the Worcester 
Whiting Milk Company, have placed 
their advertising accounts with the Bos- 
ton office of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company. Newspaper campaigns in 
Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island will commence shortly on a new 
milk product called, ‘Tinkle.’* 


Advertises Canned Goods as 
Christmas Gift 


During Canned Food Week, Decem- 
ber 3 to 8, the Frankford Grocers As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, used newspaper 
advertising to urge the buying by house- 
wives of their winter supply of canned 
goods at that time. “Give a Case for 
Christmas” suggested the association 
which explained that an appreciable 
saving per can could be made by such 
purchases. 


Martin W. Gurnea Dead 


Martin W. Gurnea, Western adver- 
tising representative of the New York 
Daily News, died on December 5, at his 
home in Chicago. Mr. Gurnea before 
joining the Daily News, had been with 
the Chicago Tribune for twenty years. 
He was also for a time advertising 
manager of the Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, Colo. 


Technical Publicity Association 
Meeting 

A technical discussion of the proc- 

esses and practices of photo-engraving 

will be given by Harry A. Grossbeck, 


Tr, at the next meeting of the Technical 
ublicity Association, New York, which 


is to be held at the Machinery Club 
on the evening of December 14. 
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I, 125,000 


lines of advertising were placed 
in Vogue in 1923. 


A gain of more than 260,000. 
lines over 1922. 








This is the greatest volume of 
advertising carried by any mag- 
azine in 1923, except the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


It is also a greater volume of 
advertising than. has ever been 
carried by any other class 
magazine. 


Advance scheduling for 1924 

is far in excess of the advance 

scheduling for 1923 at this 
time last year. 


VOGUE: 


ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 











Many automobile 
manufacturers and 
dealers use the Piain 
Dealer ALONE in 
Northern Ohio, be- 
cause of its unusual 
coverage. Note the 
number of well- 
known cities within 
the radius. 


i. B. woopwarod 
110 €. 42nd 8t.. 
New York 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
Seourtty Bidg., Chicago 
Fine Arte Bidg., Detroit 
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January 


Clevelunds 


ROTOTOROTOT) 


CY Market 


a 


The Plain Dealer has 
LARGEST CIRCULATIO 
of Any Cleveland newspap 
—both Daily and Sund 
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MANUFACTURERS and 
DEALERS both choose the 


PLAIN DEALER 
in NORTHERN OHIO 


The Plain Dealer’s position in the Northern Ohio auto- 
motive field is indisputable. ‘The facts are amazing— 


So far in 1923, 99 out of a total of 100 manufac- 
turers and distributors using Cleveland news- 
papers, have used the Plain Dealer. 


16% of the local distributors used the Plain 
Dealer ALONE. 


48% of the total AUTOMOBILE lineage in 
ALL Cleveland papers appeared in the Plain 
Dealer ALONE. 

A recent survey among Cuyahoga County auto- 
mobile owners revealed that over 68% prefer 
the Daily Plain Dealer, while over 78% prefer 
the Sunday Plain Dealer. 


Cleveland Automobile Show exhibitors should 
bear these FACTS in mind. 


2Dealer = x= 


742 Market “ 


M3) Will Sell It oo mats 
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CHICAGO EventnG Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LouTsvitts HERA 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 
TerreHauTe SAR 





The new Indianapolis Athletic Club as it appears 
from the front door of THE STAR building. 


Reaching The Ultimate 


ORE than 75% of the members of 

the new -Indianapolis Athletic 

Club, which is about to open its doors to 

the very seleét of this city and locality, 

are subscribers to THe INDIANAPOLIS 
Star. 


Just as this two-million-dollar struéture 
achieves.the ultimate in physical perfec- 
tion, so does THe Star reach high, low 
and far among the ultimate consumers in 
this rich trading territory. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
i 4 N 
Maybridee Bidg.. New York } 


FOREIGN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
REPRESENTATIVES 








Breaking the Headline without 
Sacrifice of Clarity 


Where .a Display Sentence Is Made Up of a Considerable Number of 
Words, It Is Not Easy to “Split” It into Two or More Parts 


Bissett & Lanp, Inc. 
-PrtrspurcH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any data at hand, or have 
you at any time in the past, published 
——- r ding the psychological 
angle of headlines when it is necessary 
to: break them up into two or more 
lines? 

This is what we are trying to get at— 
which ‘of the following examples are best 
for advertising? - 

For Security 
See an Insurance Agent 
or 


For Security See an 
Insurance Agent 


Power Plant Engineering and Efficient 
Piping Go Hand in Han 
or 
Power Plant Engineering 
and Efficient. Piping Go Hand in Hand 


Most Serious Dental 
Troubles Start at 
the Danger Line 
: or 
Most Serious Dental Troubles 
tart at 
The Danger Line 
If you have this information or can 
tell us where we can get it, we will be 
very. much. obliged. 
Brssect & Lanp, Inc., 
R. D. MAnsFIELp. 


ASsusyecr that has not often 
been discussed, and one 
which is of great importance, is 
brought up by. this letter. 

There has always persisted a 
fairly dependable rule governing 
the split headline. Whenever pos- 
sible make each line a complete 
unit in itself. Do not leave the 
meaning “suspended,” as it were. 

And we believe that this rule 
is as effective today as it ever 
was, before the coming of the 
elaborated, hand-drawn headline. 

Thus, in the first example of- 
fered by our correspondent, the 
first arrangement is obviously the 
best. “For Security,” on one line, 
is a complete unit of thought, 
while “See an Insurance Agent” 
as the secondary line also com- 
prises a little. “finished job’—a 
thought in itself. 


But the order of precedence is 
just as important. Sticklers for 
advertising form might prefer to 
lead off with the Insurance Agent. 

How slip-shod and how incom- 
plete, how visually unsatisfying 
the line which breaks: “For Se- 
curity See An”! 

The close juxtaposition of the 
words which complete the sentence 
do not make up for this nor lessen 
its obvious awkwardness. 


MORE CONSIDERATION OF THE HEAD- 
LINE IS NEEDED 


Headline construction is seldom 
studied out as its importance as- 
suredly deserves. It is possible, 
either through art manipulation, 
type faces, etc., or by splitting a 
phrase, to produce voice inflection, 
feeling, concentrated power, em- 
phasis and shades of meaning. 

The examples quoted above ap- 


“pear to leave no room for discus- 


sion, one way or the other. It 
is, in each case, a mere alternative 
between lines which are complete 
in themselves and unfortunate 
breaking which leaves lines incom- 
plete, and therefore clumsy, both 
to the eye and in the reading. 
To start off a headline with: 
“Power Plant Engineering and 
Efficient—” is palpably an unnec- 
essary and needless breaking in 


*upon the flow of a sentence. Nor 


is it true that such “splits” en- 
courage a desire to see what fol- 
lows. It is scarcely necessary, in 
one brief headline, in large dis- 
play, to coax the reader on to the 
second line. 


Power Plant Engineering 
and Efficient Piping, 
Go Hand in Hand 


However, it is rather dangerous 
to. make any definite rule, even in 
a case of this kind, as advertising 
is composed today. These “sus- 
pended lines” are validated by. in- 
genious hand lettering, by pictorial 
interruptions and by such com- 
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positions and arrangements as the 
modern artist understands full 
well how to inject. 

When headlines are drawn, arti- 
fices may be employed which 
would scarcely hold true in the 
case of plain type. 

On the other hand, as the com- 
positor smilingly tells you, when 
you specify a certain definite ar- 
rangement of words: “Type is not 
made of rubber.” 

It is his sarcastic method of 
observing that just so many words, 
in a certain size, can be put into 
a given amount of space. Wish- 
ing it will, specifying it, can’t 
make it come true. You can’t 
change the mechanical limita- 
tions. 

In consequence of this, you are 
very likely to see occasional head- 
lines of two or more lines, which 
violate the observances mentioned. 
Space limitations and size of type 
mastered the situation. 

We are inclined to believe that 
where the type faces are bold and 
daring the headline break can be 


less arbitrary. Weight and size 
sweep the eye right along without 


apparent visual interruption. 

The ideal headline is brief 
enough to be put in a single, un- 
broken line. 

In fact, we know many adver- 
tisers who have it as an office 
rule that headlines shall be so con- 
structed as to form a complete, 
uninterrupted whole, invariably in 
one line. 

The modern headline is made 
to accomplish so much more today 
than in the past. The finer ex- 
amples have genuine power of ex- 
pression; they constitute the close 
approximation of someone ac- 
tually speaking, even to elements 
of special emphasis, niceties of 
word-shading. “Winged words” is 
no mere, fanciful thought in con- 
nection with headlines which have 
uncanny powers of special sig- 
nificance. And often the placing, 
the arrangement and the pranks 
played by the letterer are a con- 
trolling influence. In every head- 
line there are, unquestionably, cer- 
tain words or arrangements of 
words which should be made 
prominent. The advertiser desires 
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to stress them—to speak them, 
as it were—with compelling in- 
tonation. 

We find a headline of this 
character, hand-drawn, as used by 
a maker of heating plants: 


Warm-Air Heating Gives You 
JUNE COMFORT TO ORDER 


The second line is of greater 
significance in the meaning of the 
message than the first five words, 
therefore the artist has given 
them greater weight, more char- 
acter. He leads up to his big 
smash.” 

True, the first line is, in a 
sense, incomplete, but something 
can be sacrificed to give the 
concluding line an echoing, re- 
sounding emphasis. 

Several things are almost in- 
variably true of all headlines: 

(1) Keep them simple and 
brief. 

(2) Split them up as little as 
possible. 

(3) Make each line a complete 
reading unit. 

(4) The one-line heading is al- 
ways preferable. 

(5) Do not make hand-drawn 
headlines too ornate. 

(6) Keep to a single type face. 

Precedent and common practice 
are not to be ignored in the 
arrangement and_ psychological 
“breaking” of the headline, and 
we refer our correspondent to the 
advertising pages, as perhaps the 
most reassuring and illuminative 
answer. 

Some characteristic instances of 
wisely “broken” headline  sen- 
tences have been selected at ran- 
dom: 

Spreading the Boundaries 


of the Factory Yard 
Throughout the World 
Now— 
in cold weather when you need heat, 
is the time to install Nokol. 
Brake Is One Factor 
Which Makes Franklin 
Safest Car on the Road. 
A Promise of Lasting Beauty 
Stamped on Every Piece. 
“The Barton”— 
A Berkey & Gay Suite 
For the Dining Room. 
Authorities Call It the “Neglected Age” 
—the Years from 3 to 6. 


The temptation is very strong 
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The 
Right 
Honorable 


WINSTON 
Ss. 
CHURCHILL 





I was in a stately old home in Sussex Square, London. Up 
and down before the fire strode one of the dramatic figures of our 
time, the Right Honorable Winston 8. Churchill. Son of an 
English nobleman and an American beauty, he has lived in the 
limelight from his teens. War correspondent, novelist, diplomat, 
member of Parliament, cabinet minister, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty in the World War, Colonel of a regiment in the trenches— 
there seems no avenue of exciting endeavor or adventure he hasn't 
traveled. And how he tan describe it ail! That afternoon in 
London, Frazier Hunt and I sat for three hours more thrillingly 
entertained than either of us ever was in the theater. 


Of course we insisted that he must tell these stories—the best 
stories from life I’ve heard—to Cosmopolitan readers. 


The first, the story of his escape from the Boers in the South 
African war, will appear in the January issue. 


smopolitan 


Thirty-five Cents 








to break headlines unwisely, be- 
cause of certain limitations of 
space and to preserve balanced 
composition. “Blocking type” is 
an artistic fad, and not, of course, 
without its justification, but for 
the mere sake of such instances 
of composition grooming, it would 
appear unwise to sacrifice the 
easy-reading qualities of a head- 
line. 

“We can’t leave a word project- 
ing out into white space that 
way; it spoils the composition,” 
is the popular come-back. 

Then why not rewrite the head- 
line, making it conform to these 
artistic standards of composition? 

Repeatedly we have ‘observed 
the most awkward and stumbling 
“breaks,” due to desire for mak- 
ing a headline fit in a prescribed 
space. 

Words are “jimmied” into place 

in behalf of niceties of composi- 
tion. But is it not fair to assume 
that the headline message is of 
greater relative value than embel- 
lishment? 
_Where two words are rightful 
“mates” and belong together as 
projecting a common unit of 
meaning, it is manifestly unwise 
to break them up, compelling the 
eye to skip down a line to com- 
plete the tie-up. And in headline 
writing these “married meanings,” 
wedded-words, are common. 

Take this quotation, used as a 
subhead : 

The most important thing in cleaning 
teeth is to brush well—and remember 
to clean the rearmost molars. 

It may seem a small, an incon- 
sequential point, but we maintain 
that there are, in this sentence, 
certain little groups of words and 
thoughts which belong together. 
They are: 

The most important thing— 
Cleaning teeth— 

Brush well— 

Remember to clean— 

They represent small “islands 
of thought.” As arranged in the 
headline they are wisely distrib- 
uted, although an ideal tie of the 
first part of the sentence would 
have been: 


The most important 
in cleaning teeth— 


thing 
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Consider this: 


Here’s A Health-Insurance 
Policy for Your Family 

It is suggested that “Health 
Insurance Policy” belongs in one 
unbroken line. 

If sentences must be broken— 
and it is often absolutely neces- 
sary, we believe in the unifying 
of these little “wedded-words.” 

Here are two headlines which 
bring out something of the above 
suggestion : 


Forty Silk Hosiery Shades to 
Match Fall Costumes. 


Why end the top line with a 
preposition? Would it not have 
been far better to say 


Forty Silk Hosiery Shades 
to Match Fall Costumes 


It is not maintained that such 
instances as are here quoted rep- 
resent serious errors. The discus- 
sion is one aroused by the corre- 
spondent, who asks if there is a 
better way.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Bird & Son Agency 


Appointments 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass., has appointed the WHarry C. 


Michaels Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of Bird’s Neponset floor coverings and 
rugs, and the O’Connell-Ingalls Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston, to handle the 
advertising of its building and roofing 
products. 


Trade-Mark Winter Drink 


Jaburg Brothers, Inc., New York, 
bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies and 
equipment, have made application for 
registration of the trade-mark ‘‘Cocoa- 
lait” for use on a food preparation for 
making a cocoa beverage. The product 
is sold to confectioners and lunch 
rooms and advertised in business papers, 
Henry K. Jabur vice-president, in- 
forms PRINTERS’ _ The product is 
a seasonable article, selling only in 
cold weather, 


Moline “Daily Dispatch” 
Advances Harry Sward 


Harry Sward has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the Moline, IIll., Daily 
Dispatch, succeeding John Sundine, 
whose death was recently reported in 
Printers’ Inx. Mr. Sward was for- 
merly cashier of the Daily Dispatch. 








Mr. Sundine, who was part owner of 
left an estate estimated at 


the paper, 
$100,000. 
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From a sketch made at the opening of the opera by Mary 
MacKinnon for the December Harper’s Bazar. 


THE OPERA AUDIENCE 


‘i ~ OPENING of the Opera! And the next morn- 
ing all the newspapers report the costumes worn by 
the prominent women of society. Why? Because women 
everywhere are interested. Women everywhere are 
anxious to follow the fashions favored by these compara- 
tively few women who “set the fashions.” Harper’s 
Bazar offers the advertiser an “opera audience” almost ex- 
clusively. But even if you want a “Hippodrome audience” 
sometimes the best way to get it is to get the “opera 
audience” first. 


Harpers Basar 
ped 


iN LONDON 6. IN PARIS 
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Baltimore has Clams 


La 
ee 


° Be 








@_ Joe Quince told the 
truth when he said that 
Baltimore has Clams in 
its Clam Chowder. 
Maybe Joe could have 
been more high-sound- 
ing by saying that Baltimore is 
“‘The Port of Opportunity.” 


@ However, Clams in Clam Chow- 
der isn’t merely a picturesque fact. 
We look upon it as a symbol. 





@ The city that will give you Clams 
in your Clam Chowder will give you 
chicken in your chicken sandwich, 
raisins in your raisin pie, news in 
your newspapers, and circulation in 
your circulation figures. 
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in its Clam Chowder 


@ The Sunpapers, particularly, can 
vouch for the fact that there is 
honest-to-goodness, well-seasoned 
circulation after a press run. 


@ Our thorough Carrier System 
takes the papers into the homes— 
where news, comic strips and adver- 
tisements are read with genuine in- 
terest. 


November Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 242,347 
Sunday - - - 177,665 


A Gain of 10,109 Daily and 14 866 
Sunday Over November, 1922. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON'T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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I 4 g Store Hnow 





Further evidence is piling up that in 
New Orleans, first city of the pros- 
perous South, The Times-Picayune, 
published seven mornings a week, is 
by far the most effective medium for 
daily as well as for Sunday advertising. 


It is noteworthy that during the first 
eleven months of this year New 
Orleans’ biggest advertiser, the depart- 
ment store leading in sales volume, 
used in The Times-Picayune over 69% 
more week-day space than in one 
afternoon paper and over 54% more 
week-day space than in the other 
afternoon paper. 


The Times-Picayune’s leadership of the 
New Orleans field in local display advertis- 
ing, national advertising and want adver- 
tising, both daily and Sunday, is dominant 
—undisputed— growing. 





You will find it profitable to base your New 
Orleans campaign on conditions in New 
Orleans, not on conditions in Chicago or 
Philadelphia. 


Ghe Times-Picayune 
| ef $0857 FOR THE SOUTH |{) mamma 


} Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas 








City and Atlanta by CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC., 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco by R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





Advertising Flourishes in 
Constantinople 


Turks of That Great Cosmopolitan City Have Become Receptive to 
Printed Invitations to Buy 


By A. W. Ferrin and W. L. Kilcoin 


‘6 R Pains and Ills Take Pasha 
Pills.” 

Ten years ago a sign like that 
m a Constantinople wall would 
have shocked the conservative 
Turk into a state of coma whence 
not all the pills in the world 
would have recalled him to con- 
sciousness, but times have changed. 
Turkey has torn its veil, and 
among the things it sees with its 
new vision is that it pays to ad- 
vertise. 

Posters and _ signs, 
walls, on hoardings, 
in tram cars, railway 
cars, railway stations, 
in all public places 
except the temples, 
tell the world the 
merits of domestic 
and foreign merchan- 
dise from pills to per- 
fumes, from. Angora 
cats to automobiles. 
Window displays in 
shops are worthy of 
Bond Street or Fifth 
Avenue, and every 
form of commercial 
publicity except the 
white lights of Broad- 
way testifies to the 
modernization of the Moham- 
medan. Even a crude electric sign 
here and there indicates serious 
consideration of boardwalk boost- 
ing. Even the distribution of free 
samples has been tried with some 
success by two American con- 
cerns, the Standard Oil Company 
and the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, 

Advertising, like many other 
manifestations of the new Turkey, 
arose as a result of the war. Be- 
fore the late hostilities, Con- 
stantinopolitan newspapers pub- 
lished court notices and wedding 
and funeral announcements at so 
many piasters a line, but never a 


on blank 
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BRIEF AND SNAPPY COPY IN THE LAND OF SULEIMAN 
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real advertisement. During the 
war German and Austrian firms 
started advertising in local. peri- 
odicals on a large scale, first 
astonishing the naive native and 
then arousing him to emulation. 
After the armistice the art of 
printed appeal to prospective pur- 
chasers advanced by the proverbial 
leaps and bounds. Now the. bazaar, 
the Turkish department store, has 
its page in the daily paper, and 
importers of Western wares com- 
pete with the rug makers of 


de 9s! ly SE dos: vary 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


Anatolia, the brass workers of 
Damascus and the tobacco mer- 
chants of Smyrna for the adver- 
tising columns of the Constan- 
tinople press, whose proprietors 
grow portly on the proceeds. Lib- 
erty of speech is prized by the 
press as a gift of the new free- 
dom, but not more so than the 
public interest in advertising, 
which is filling its coffers with 
Turkish pounds. Advertising in 
Turkey has come not only to stay 
but to flourish, like the greenbay 
tree of the Psalms. 
Constantinople, after New York, 
is probably the most cosmopolitan 
city on the globe. It is said that 
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practically every language can be 
heard at some time on the Galata 
bridge. Not every one of the 
thousand and one tongues and 
dialects spoken in the Byzantine 
capital has its newspaper, but the 
Turks, the Greeks, the Armenians 
and the French have, and the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
of the Levant publishes a Trade 
Review, in English. Six news- 
papers are printed in the Poincaré 
idiom, five in Greek, four in 
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report to the Department of Com- 
merce. The price ranges between 
10 and 35 piasters per centimeter, 
according to the category of the 
newspaper. (One Turkish pound 
is equal to 100 piasters. The 
Turkish pound in August, 1923, 
was worth $0.557.) Notices, finan- 
cial announcements and advertise- 
ments are quoted in bulk or per 
line. Some papers calculate on 2 
centimeter basis. Prices based on 
linear calculation average between 
5 and 100 piasters per 
line, according to the 
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nature and location of 
the advertisement. 
Turkish papers base 
their tariff on the 
effective line calcula- 
tion, the average 
charge being from 
7.50 to 12.50 piasters 
per line. 

No_ advertisements 
are accepted for the 
first and second pages, 
and the prices quoted 
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THE WORK OF A HAND-LETTERING GYMNAST IN ment looks like in 
NEWSPAPER COPY Turkish type. They 


Armenian and eight in Turkish. 
Advertising in these papers, ac- 
cording to a report made by Trade 
Commissioner Elliot G. Mears, of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, gives good results if 
pushed vigorously. In order to 
reach the general public, adver- 
tisements should be published in 
at least four languages, according 
to Mr. Mears, but the Turkish 
advertisements are the most effec- 
tive, not only because the Turks 
are more numerous than the other 
elements of the population but be- 
cause they are more susceptible 
to advertising appeals. 
Advertisements in French, Eng- 
lish, Russian, Greek and Armenian 
papers are calculated on a linear 
centimeter basis, one column wide 
for commercial advertising page, 
Clerk H. G. MacMillan, of the 
trade commissioner’s office in 
Constantinople states in a recent 


do not compare very 
favorably with the artistic com- 
position of American advertising, 
but, according to Mr. MacMillan, 
they “bring home the bacon,” 
which is the sole object of adver- 
tising in whatever language it is 
couched. 

Unless an American firm has an 
agent whose qualifications are 
known to be such that he will 
disburse advertising funds effec- 
tively, lump sums forwarded to 
him for advertising are likely to 
be thrown away, according to Mr. 
MacMillan. Posters and advertis- 
ing material, translated if possible, 
should be forwarded to the agent 
or the advertising money should 
be placed in-the hands of adver- 
tising agencies who are known to 
be competent. 

Goods shipped to Constanti- 
nople, and more especially goods 
shipped to the interior, should bear 
the Turkish national colors and 
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ets and Cuckoo Clocks 


The hardware store sells hatchets and hammers and hoes—and 





The department store sells pretty nearly everything from 
cuckoo clocks to curios— 


AND both sell a great deal of electrical appliances. 


For instance—in four typical shopping centers, Denver, 
Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis, the hardware and depart- 
ment stores sold 24.7% of all the electrical appliances bought 
by users of electrical current in these cities. 


The central stations and the larger electrical dealers sold 
part of the remaining 75.3%—but not all. Some of this 
business went to the smaller electrical appliance distribu- 
tion outlets including the big new group of contractors and 
dealers who have entered this field. 


These non-electrical dealers of electrical merchandise have 
their paper—just as the established electrical appliance dealer 
and the central stations have theirs. And it is Electrical 
Retailing—devoted to the problems of this particular branch 
of industry where electric toasters and hinges are bought 
together by the consumer; the percolator is sent home with the 
three piece suite, and the convenience outlet is an afterthought. 


Sell these electrical appliance distributors on their 








own ground, in their own paper, where they 
come to learn and remain to buy. Complete 
your coverage! 


Electrical 
Retailing 
Old Colony Building, Chicag 
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designs. This practice is followed 
by European firms and meets with 
great success. 

Extension of advertising cam- 
paigns beyond Constantinople into 
cities now or formerly Turkish is 
well worth consideration, accord- 
ing to Consul Willoughby Smith. 
who reported as long ago as 1914 
that advertising in Damascus 
would probably yield better re- 
turns and would pay better in the 
long run than in any other city of 
equal size. Damascus is the 
rendezvous of Arab tribes from 
the interior and through it pass 
annually thousands of these deni- 
zens of the desert making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Curiosity is 
a congenial characteristic of these 
nomads, and anything in the shape 
of electric light or moving picture 


advertising would send its message . 


into the remote regions of Arabia. 
Moving picture advertising has 
proved profitable among the il- 
literate Chinese of interior prov- 
inces of ‘the celestial republic and 
would probably be not less so 


among the Arabs, who are good * 


spenders when they have money. 

Several small newspapers are 
published in Palestine, according 
to Consul General Addison E. 
Southard, formerJy stationed in 
Jerusalem, one of them in Eng- 
lish, in Jerusalem, with a half- 
dozen Arabic and Hebrew sheets 
in the country. These publications 
offer limited possibilities for com- 
mercial advertising. 

Outdoor advertising has been 
restricted by government regula- 
tion, which was announced as 
follows: “With a view to preserv- 
ing the charm and preventing the 
vulgarization of the country the 
placarding of advertisements has 
been prohibited through Palestine, 
except in towns in places allotted 
for the purpose to municipali- 
ties, in railway stations and on 
business premises for the purposes 
of business conducted there.” 

Smyrna was formerly a fairly 
good newspaper town, before the 
enforced Greek exodus, and ad- 
vertising there was developing; 
but the present situation in 
Smyrna in this respect is some- 
what in doubt. 
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Robert“Frothingham, Inc., 
Outdoor Advertising Agency 


An outdoor advertising business has 
been formed under the name of Robert 
Frothingham, Inc., with offices at New 
York and Detroit. Robert Frothing- 
ham, recently vice-president of the 
Outdoor Advertising Agency of Amer- 
ica, New York, formerly the Ivan B. 





Nordhem pany, is pr d and 
Lewis G. Vogel, formerly advertising 
manager of otor Life, Chicago, is 


secretary-treasurer. While with Motor 
Life Mr. Vogel had his headquarters 
at Detroit where he will continue to 
remain as manager of the Detroit office 
of Robert Frothingham, Inc. The main 
office of the new company will be 
located at New York and will be under 
the direction of Mr. Frothingham. 
Other members of the staff are Henry 
Kiefer, who is assistant treasurer, and 
John Lutzen, who is in charge of the 
service and outdoor department. They 
were both formerly with the Outdoor 
Advertising Agency of erica, of 
which Mr. Kiefer was treasurer. 





Looks for Continued Improve- 
ment in Business 


Business conditions in the United 
States are viewed optimistically by 
= Paquin. otf the H., ~ 

‘erguson ompany, engineer an 
builder, of Cleveland, O., who tells 
PRINTERS’ INK in answer to a query on 
his advertising plans for 1924 that “busi- 
ness has been improving very rapidly 
for the past ninety days with us and 
we are looking forward to a bigger year 
in 1924 in this country and a good deal 
of work in Japan, as well.” 

The Ferguson company is engaged in 
working out plans for its 1924 adver- 
tising campaign which will be directed 
by The Sweeney & James Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 





Has Emmett Poultry 
Hopper Account 


The G. R. Emmett eer “ad, Cleve- 
land manufacturer of the Emmett 
poultry hopper has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Tiffany-Bay- 
less Company, advertising agency of 
that city. Agricultural papers will be 
used. 

The advertising account of Brainard 
& Woodruff, Cleveland, pedi dogs, 
has also been placed with this agency. 


Joins Munro & Harford 


Company 

The Munro & Harford Company, 
New York, color printer and lithog- 
rapher, has appointed Paul deV. 
Chaudron manager of its sales promo- 
tion department. He has, for the last 
four years, been with the Rice Leaders 
of the World Association, New York, 
and was formerly with Montgomery 
Ward & Company., and the Stewart 
Warner Speedometer Corporation. 
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The Journal receives 231% 
more copy from National 
Office Equipment adver- 
tisers because of its ability 
to influence Buying 
Power.. So far this year 
The Journal has had 38, 
265 lines while the second 
paper has carried only 
11,540 lines. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Ch and 
Rerrente’ oe Oe Onion, | Inc. 
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Bruce Barton, 
author, whose 
work is known 
and appreciated 
wherever there 
are Americans, 


In a letter to the managing editor of 

The Elks Magazine, Bruce Barton says: 

“That last piece in The Elks Magazine seems to 
be making quite a hit. The President of a big 
advertising ‘agency in town wrote me the other 
day that he had called in all his executives and 
had it read to them.” 
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BRUCE BARTON 

BARTON DURSTINE AND OSBORN 

NY YORE 

YOUR ARTICLE THE GIORY OF BETAIL IN NOVEMBER ELKS MAGAZINE IS A. PEACH 
AND MR FESCH GENERAL MANAGER NATIONAL LAMP WORKS WOULD VERY MUCH LIKE 
1 SSB IT REPUDLISHED I LIGHT MAGAZINE WITH CREDIT TO ELKS MAGAZINE 


STOP CAN YOU GET RELEASE FOR US FROM ELKS MAGAZINE 


R E SooTfT 











Reprint privileges on request, as usual. 


3 


Mag. 





850,000 Identified Circulation 


50 East 42nd Street 
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You Can Reach A Quarter 

Of All The English Reading Families 
In The Country, With A Combination 
Of Publications, At a Cost of About 
Twenty-Three Dollars A Line! 


Or You Can Use The 


American Weekly Magazine 
And Reach The Same Number 
Of Families, For 


Seven Dollars A Line! 





‘American DWeeklo 


A. J. Kobler, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


“If you want to see the color of their money— 
use ‘color ”"—A. J. K. 





What Advertising Did for Sunkist 
in 1923 


Annual Report of California Fruit Growers Exchange Tells of Benefits 
Obtained through Advertising—Will Increase Advertising in 1924 


TH California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, shipper of Sunkist 
oranges and lemons, according to 
the annual report of its general 
manager, Earl G. Dezell, for the 
year ended October 31, 1923, “will 
increase its expenditures and ac- 
tivities in consumer advertising 
and dealer. work and extend its 
services in all other lines in view 
of the outlook for increased pro- 
duction, confident that a. further 
increased demand can be de- 
veloped for good-quality citrus 
fruits by consistent educational 
work with the consumer and with 
the trade.” 

The cost of the national adver- 
tising, according to this annual 
statement, was met by an assess- 
ment of four cents per box on 


oranges and grapefruit and six 
and one-half cents per box on 


lemons. The average operating 
cost of the Exchange marketing 
service, exclusive of advertising, is 
reported as 6.86 cents per box, 
making a total cost of 2.49 per 
cent of the delivered value of the 
fruit, which it believes to be less 
than the cost for marketing alone 
of any other perishable food prod- 
uct with national distribution. 
The citrus fruit season of 
1922-23 just ended is declared to 
have shown the largest total sup- 
ply in the markets of the United 
States and Canada in their his- 
tory. This total is estimated at 
100,000 carloads of oranges and 
grapefruit and 13,000 carloads of 
lemons. The Exchange reports 
shipments of 39,999 cars of 
oranges and grapefruit (or 14,- 
645,070 boxes) and 8,259 cars of 
lemons (or 3,212,347 boxes}. Due 
to frost in January, 1922, Cali- 
fornia shipments were lighter 
than the record 1920-21 season. 
“Every means is taken to reach 
the millions of possible customers 
with authentic information con- 
cerning oranges and _ lemons,” 


states Mr. Dezell in discussing 
the Exchange’s advertising. Page 
space in natural colors is used 
in leading magazines. Newspaper, 
poster and car-card advertising 
also carried the Sunkist messages. 
Indication that housewives are its 
best customers is shown by the 
fact that 195,000 of them wrote 
for Sunkist recipe books or pur- 
chased Sunkist recipe files during 
the year in response to advertising 
offers. 

The importance which the ad- 
vertising department attaches to 
dealer co-operation is best de- 
scribed by that portion of the 
annual report devoted to dealer 
service which states that “at 
present approximately one-fourth 
of the advertising investment of 
the Exchange is expended in work 
with dealers.” This phase of ac- 
tivity was established in 1916. 


DEALER SERVICE REVIEWED 


“The force of dealer service 
men this season,” continues the 
report, “called on 25,719 retail 
stores handling fruit, rendering 
intelligent merchandising service 
and disseminating practical sales 
advice based on careful observa- 
tion and study of fruit-selling 
methods throughout the country. 
These men distributed Sunkist 
display material and personally 
arranged displays in two-thirds of 
the stores they visited. Co- 
incident with their work in the 
various markets, newspaper and 
poster advertising was scheduled 
to support the personal work, and 
thus gain at the same time trade 
and consumer interest.” 

Direct-mail advertising stress- 
ing the same principles and prac- 
tice covered in the personal work 
is regularly sent to the leading 
retailers. From this correspon- 
dence 16,235 requests were re- 
ceived for display material and 
other selling aids, 
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The Red Ball brand was a new 
feature of Exchange advertising 
during 1923. It is a standardized 
pack of “choice grade” and the 
reports say it met “with almost in- 
stant response” in the Southern 
States where special newspaper 
and car-card advertising and dealer 
service work centred around this 
brand. 

Fresh fruit orangeade and 
lemonade consumption is becom- 
ing an increasingly substantial 
factor in augmenting the demand 
for larger crops of the future, the 
report continues. This demand is 
being developed through the dis- 
tribution of the Sunkist electrical 
fruit-juice extractor which is 
manufactured by the Exchange 
and sold at cost to soda fountains, 
etc. Last season 5,260 were sold, 
bringing the total now in use in 
excess of 12, The average use 
of oranges and lemons per extrac- 
tor is estimated at fifty boxes, a 
total of 600,000 boxes, or 1,500 
carloads annually. The sale of 
extractors is followed up with a 
service aiding fountains to obtain 
supplies of fruit, suggesting dis- 
plays and advising the preparation 
of drinks so that maximum busi- 
ness may be realized. 

“The supplies of oranges and 
grapefruit have trebled in the last 
twenty years,” declares the report, 
“while the population of the 
United States and Canada has in- 
creased only about one-third. 
Through improved handling meth- 
ods, broader distribution and in- 
tensive educational work with con- 
sumers, the demand for citrus 
fruits has kept in pace with the 
increased supplies; they are avail- 
able every day in the year and 
have become staples with the trade 
and part of the daily diet of the 
public.” 

It is recognized that the rapid 
increase in production in com- 
parison with the less rapid growth 
in population will eventually limit 
production to possible consump- 
tion. The part advertising is ex- 
pected to play in determining this 
demand is plainly stated by Mr. 
Dezell, as follows: 

' “A constantly increasing pro- 
duction, not alone of citrus fruits, 
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but of all other varieties which 
compete to some extent with citrus 
for the appetite preference of the 
consuming public, necessitates even 
greater strides than have been 
made in past years in developing 
the fruit demand. The consump- 
tive capacity for all food products 
combined retains a rather fixed 
ratio to the population. An in- 
creasing share of public prefer- 
ence for citrus fruits can be won 
only through perfected distribution 
and continuous dissemination of 
the sound reasons for their greater 
use. In accomplishing this, adver- 
tising must needs play a leading 
part.” 


Trade-Marks Are ‘Intellectual 
Property” in Italy 


In Italy, the Office of Intellectual! 
Property, which is under the Ministry 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, will 
have jurisdiction over all patents, trade- 
marks, designs, models, and copyrights, 
as a result of certain changes in the 
Italian patent laws, principally with 
reference to duration of a patent, fees 
a and organization of the patent 
office 


W. P. Fuller & Company Plan 
1924 Campaign 


Pacific Coast newspapers, farm pub- 
lications and outdoor advertising will 
be used in the 1924 campaign of W. 
P. Fuller & Company,. San Francisco, 
paints and varnishes. _The_campaign is 
scheduled to start in February or 
March and will be directed by the K. 
L. Hamman—Advertising and Johnston. 
Ayres Company, Affiliated Advertising 
Agencies, San Francisco. 


D. M. Munroe with Albert 
Steiger Company 


Donald M. Munroe, for the last two 
years in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion with the D. H. Brigham Com 
pany, Springfield, Mass., and_ formerly 
advertising manager of the Springfield 
Daily News, has joined the merchan 
dising staff of the Albert Steiger Com 
pany, department store of that city. 


Changes on “Bergen Evening 
Record” 
Russell L. Binder, for the last six 


years advertising manager of the Ber 
gen Evening Record, Hackensack, N. J., 


has been made general manager suc- 
ceeding J. Douglas Gessford. Mr 
Gessford, who has been general manager 
for nearly four years, resigned to de 
vote his time to personal interests. 
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49State 


—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle— 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it ‘*Globe- 
Democrat  Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 

















F you want sales inspiration, visit this Illinois 

city, twenty-five miles up t ississippi 
from St. Louis. You'll find a well-rounded 
community of industry, commerce, schools. 

Alton is one of the best towns in the goth 
State—a producer of lead, glass, cartridges, 
powder, oil products, straw rd, brick. 

Four railroads, together with interurban 
facilities and good roads, link Alton directly 
to St. Louis. 

Alton is wealthy—with bank deposits of 
$7,000,000. 

Alton does an $8,090,000 annual business 
in the following lines :— 


10 Drug Stores 

10 Shoe Stores 

7 Hardware Stores 
6 Jewelers 

35 Confectioneries 
3 Stationers 


185 Grocery Stores 
12 Auto Dealers and Garages 
15 Dry Goods Stores 
10 Men’s Furnishing Stores 
7 Furniture Stores 
6 Building Material Dealers 


The Globe-Democrat leads all St. Louis 
newspapers in circulation in Alton. (Daily 
1320; Sunday 3041) Can’t you appreciate the 
value of Globe-Democrat odvthing in influ- 
encing Alton’s retail consumers? 
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Advertising to 
Give Trade Name Gen- 
eric Meaning 


Pokodot Cereal Company Starts 
Campaign to Popularize Its 
Trade Name “Pokodot” as Syn- 
onymous with Pancake—Distri- 
bution Plan Includes Use of 
Warehouses in Fifteen States 


HAT are those things which 

the deft expert in “turnover” 
flops about in the windows of a 
well-known chain of restaurants? 
Are they pancakes or flapjacks or 
griddle cakes or wheat cakes or 
just plain wheats? The Pokodot 
Cereal Company, Fargo, N. D., 
wishes people to think of them as 
Pokodots. That is the idea back 
of this company’s advertising of 
its pancake flour. In all advertis- 
ing the trade-name Pokodot is 
substituted in place of the name 
of the commodity, and it is sug- 
gested to readers that they “Eat 
Pokodots” instead of Pokodot 
pancakes. 

The Pokodot Cereal Company 
originally catered only to its local 
market. Now it is branching out 
to various parts of the country. 
with its home town as the hub of 
the wheel. In addition to the pan- 
cake flour the company also manu- 
factures a breakfast food called 
Breakfast Dwarfies. 

The initial campaign to intro- 
duce these products was launched 
in November, 1922, in principle 
towns in North Dakota and some 
adjacent territory. Sample pack- 
ages of the products were dis- 
tributed among the homes in the 
towns covered and the sampling 
was preceded by a series of quar- 
ter-page advertisements in local 
newspapers. The first advertise- 
ment appeared two days before 
the sampling crew began work for 
the purpose of arousing the curi- 
osity of the housewives and to put 
them in the right mood to receive 
and use the samples when they 
were delivered. 

The company worked through 
jobbers but made no effort to se- 
cure any co-operation from a 
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jobber until after the sampling 
crew had finished working a tow: 
and the company’s salesmen had 
called on all the retailers to secure 
the initial orders. The orders 
were then presented to the jobbe: 
selected by the retailers. This 
plan of introduction was used in 
all towns of 3,000 population or 
more. Both Pokodot pancake flour 
and Breakfast Dwarfies were dis- 
tributed in this way. 

A few months ago the company 
published a child’s story book in 
colors, eight pages and cover. 
These books are given away by 
the grocers with the purchase of 
a package of pancake flour or 
breakfast food. They are illus- 
trated and featured prominently 
in the company’s advertising. An 
investigation showing that the 
families with small children were 
the largest consumers of breakfast 
food was responsible for the de- 
cision to appeal to children 
through a book of this kind. It 
was reasoned that a direct appeal 
to children through a story book 
seemed to be the logical way to 
induce many families to buy. The 
demand for the books proved 
larger than was expected and it 
has already been found necessary 
to publish a second edition. 

At present the sales and adver- 
tising activities will be confined to 
about fifteen States in the North- 
west and the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. The next step in the dis- 
tribution plan, it is expected, will 

to arrange with warehouse 
brokers in those sections which 
are more than two or three hun- 
dred miles from the factory to 
handle the. products. 

The brokers will resell through 
the jobbers, but the arrangement 
will make it possible to effect a 
substantial saving in freight be- 
cause the cereals can be shipped 
to the brokers in carload lots. The 
company’s salesmen and sampling 
crews will co-operate with the 
brokers in introducing the prod- 
ucts and the advertising and 
sampling campaign will be used in 
all important towns. 

Other mediums to be used are 
window and counter displays, out 
door space and farm papers. 
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hy DetroitIs 
One Paper City 





A @* may have a half dozen newspapers and still be a 
one paper city; it may have one newspaper and not be a 
one paper city. 


The answer to the riddle is the magic word, COVERAGE. 
Detroit IS a one paper city because it has one newspaper— 
The Detroit News—which thoroughly covers the field. 


The Detroit News has 275,000 circulation daily and Sunday 
—by far the largest in Michigan. 


It reaches approximately one out of every five units of 
population in Detroit, a copy of The News going into practi- 
cally every English speaking home. This means every day in 
the week and proves the stability of The News’ reader at- 
tention. 


The opportunity of covering such a rich territory with one 
such influential paper appeals to national advertisers both on 
the grounds of economy and results. The Detroit News car- 
ried 142 national advertising campaigns exclusively this year. 


Detroit News 


275,000 Circulation Daily, 275,000 Sunday 
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Three of the many one-room schoolhouses that were in Randolph 
County, Ind. 


always associated in our minds with rural districts. 

These have very largely been supplanted by the Con- 
solidated Schools which have been very important factors 
in the progress of the farmers. 


Te one-room, ramshackle school house is almost 


The Consolidated School is centralized, with good buildings 
and equipment and classes properly graded. ‘They cost in 
some instances as much as $200,000. The children go from 
the first grade grammar through high school. Today there 


are over 2,000,000 farm children in these schools. 


The associations afforded by the Consolidated Schools give 
farm children a broader vision of life and instill in them the 
desire for better living. "They have contact with children 
who have had greater advantages, which means many new 
friends and consequent visits to one house and another. 


Going to school meant buying clothes, and what was more 
natural than buying clothes “‘in town” to be dressed like the 
other boys and girls. And the visit- 
| tearm ouraay ing — that meant better furnished 
[ite --- f homes so that they might be visited 
, ea as well as visit. The farm home 
had to be better looking and had to 
have better facilities, if the farmer 
wanted to keep his children con- 
tented at home. And so the stand- 
ard of living was raised. 
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One of the Consolidated Schools which’ has absorbed these one- 


room schoolhouses 


The part The Farm Journal has played in bringing the Con- 
solidated Schools with their vast improvements to the boys 
and girls in the rural districts is a very important one. 


Almost from the very beginning The Farm Journal had arti- 
cles by experts showing the advantages of Consolidated 
Schools and strongly advocated them. And when you re- 
member that The Farm Journal reaches the most farmers 
you can see why it has been the greatest single force in bring- 
ing Consolidated Schools with all their benefits to the 
country. 


When 1,150,000 readers believe in and are influenced by 
The Farm Journal in this way, its standing and reader in- 
fluence are unquestioned. For forty-seven years the farmers 
of this country have read, believed in and have been influ- 
enced by The Farm Journal. This is-the reason The Farm 
Journal proves to be the most successful medium through 
which to sell products of merit. 


The Farm Journal is carrying the sales story for food, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, tires, storage batteries, paints and varnishes, 
soap, talking machines, gas engines, vacuum cleaners, radio, 
roofing, stoves and furnaces, and The Farm Journal readers 
are buying a large volume of these products. 


Through The Farm Journal you, too, can reach 1,150,000 
farm families with good incomes who are buying all kinds of 
reliable merchandise. 


The farm Journal 


fir in the farm field 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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An Ever-Growing 
Business in Birmingham 


HEN thinking of Birmingham coal, 

iron and steel naturally enter one’s 
-head. The Cement business is getting to 
be quite an important one, however. 
The Lehigh Portland Cement plant, shown 
above, is the sixth of its kind:to enter 
the Birmingham district in the last few 
years. The production of these six plants 
has now reached the enormous total of 
13,000 barrels of cement per day. An in- 
dustrial city where workers are well paid, 
Birmingham offers you a splendid market 
for your product. And you can cover this 
district with one paper, because The News 
has a greater city circulation than BOTH 
the other papers combined. 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s GReatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











Ford and Douglas Drop Homely 
Layouts 


Two Campaigns That Show How the Quality of the Illustration Can 
Influence Product’s Own Status 


By W. Livingston Larned 


6 are two conspicuous 
examples, in current periodi- 
cals and newspapers, of the un- 
mistakable influence of advertis- 
ing art techniques upon both the 
product and its campaign atmos- 
phere. In both instances, illustra- 
tions and typography, composition 
and general make-up had been 
inadequate for many years. Every- 
body knew it and most everyone 
connected with the two institu- 
tions admitted: it, but there were 
mitigating circumstances. 

It is not easy to persuade a 
concern to change the spirit of 
advertising which has 
operation, along specified lines, for 
many years, and upon which con- 
spicuous success had been built. It 
is not to be wondered at that these 
pioneers shake their heads doubt- 
fully when an enthusiast comes 
along, to hint that everything is 
wrong and out of date and ar- 
tistically unworthy. Homeliness 
has its virtues in advertising. 
There are any number of specific 
instances of this. 

The two campaigns of which we 
now make mention have always 
been very much in the public eye. 
Both have for years been sub- 
jected to batteries of criticism. 

The advertisers- are the Ford 
Motor Company and the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. 

The illustrative characters of 
the campaigns in question are too 
familiar to require rehearsing. 

3ut it should be made clear that 
even those who sponsored the 
style of copy and who could 
change it at will, were never ar- 
bitrary in defense of those ele- 
ments of it which came in for 
severe censure. They simply did 
not consider it wise, at the time, 
to depart radically from what had 
gone before and which had so 
positively established a record for 


been in. 


sales. The very homeliness of the 
advertising might well be one of 
its strongest trade-mark features. 
This was almost as true of the 
shoe as of the motor car, trac- 
tor, etc. 

And it was brought up, sensibly 








See the Authorized Ford Dealer 
in Your Neighborhood 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


AN ADVANCE ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 
LARGE FORD CAMPAIGN THAT INDICATES 
THE NEW STYLE OF LAYOUT 


enough, that whereas the adver- 
tising had now established for 
itself a definite character, known 
the country over, any change 
might tend to pitch it into the 
feverish competition which existed. 

The striving for the artistic in 
advertising design is commend- 
able, but sometimes ill-advised. It 
is often suggested by those who 
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are unfamiliar with certain facts 
and conditions which lie hidden 
behind the scenes. 

In the case of Ford advertising, 
the large proportion was produced 
under the supervision of indi- 
vidual selling agencies. It was 


therefore without a tie-up _indi- 
viduality of its own, and, 


in an 








OOD sayle and good mate are mherent pares of W L Douglas 
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And now both of these adver- 
tisers have changed their opinions 
and the hour has arrived when 
art techniques and typographic: 
niceness are absolutely essentia!. 
To anyone who has studied the 
relative values between the two 
schools, it is indeed a revelation 
to note what technique, compos 
tion and refined ty- 
pography can accom- 
plish. 

When an advertiser 
builds a campaign, he 
may not realize that 
he is then and there 
establishing the “char- 
acter” of his product, 
in so far as the adver- 
tising influences the 
public. man is 
either a “good 
dresser” or an untidy 
one; he is either 
stylish or shiny at the 
elbows. Advertis- 
ing’s dress exercises 
much the same in- 
fluence. What the ad- 
vertiser has to say is 
vital, but the setting 
in which this message 
is placed is, we con- 





anon © 
deemed Men of all ages @ A most setractive 





Real Stores un all Large cities and in 


we shoes 
Vasiddewdosetecme™ 





REFINEMENTS IN THIS LAYOUT ARE READILY EVIDENT 


illustrative sense, rather wishy- 
washy and uninspired. What else 
could be expected? The little 
dealer in the little town was sup- 
plied with a stock electro of a car. 
As has been so often related, 
Mr. Douglas thoroughly believed 
in the style of advertising used by 
him almost since the business was 
started. There was substantial 
evidence that it paid. Certainly 
there was never any mistaking a 
Douglas display. It was not con- 
fused in the numerous. other 
elaborate shoe campaigns and its 
unaffectedness, its blunt, honest 
homeliness was a reflection of the 
product. The time had not yet 
arrived when there should be any 
tampering with this method. 


Walking Oxfords, See Odean ne onge @A'W UD 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 153 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 


tend, of equal im- 
portance. 

The copy, however 
brilliant must be set 
to the best advantage. 
The first impression 
the reader receives of 
an advertisement is 
comparable with impressions we 
are apt to form as we look at a 
person or enter his home. There 
is so much finely and artistically 
conceived advertising today that 
the poor product is twice over- 
glaring. 

An advertising illustration, what- 
ever its technique, has in its physi- 
cal impress on the reader the 
power to arouse certain degrecs 
of respect or indifferent interest. 
Pedigree will tell. And for any 
advertiser to assume that the pub- 
lic no longer distinguishes between 
the artistic and the inartistic, the 
good and the bad, is an assump- 
tion founded on error. 

There are reproduced herewith a 
Fordson farm journal advertisc- 
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You'll find that Chicago 
retailers who are preparing 
to point to 1923 as the 
best year in their history 
are the same retailers who 
have used vastly more 
space in the Chicago 
Evening American during 
1923 than in 1922. 


“There’s a Reason”— 


More than four hundred 
thousand of them—daily. 


A Good Newspaper 
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ment and a Ford motor car news- 
paper advertisement. These adver- 
tisements indicate the new spirit 
of Ford advertising, with specific 
emphasis on composition, art and 
typography. 


Previous drawings, in line, of 


Fordson 


“To make farming what it ought to be—the most 
pleasant and profitable profession in the worid” 
This is Henry Ford's vision of the Fordson. 
Not a mere machine of so much horsepower, 


Pee lien af» one oe ee oe 
pee tenet than a dream. 

made farming more pleasant rot poser rato 
How well the spirit of the builder is moulded 
into the Fordson through years of patient test- 
ing is proven tine: eer ie papa 
‘With operations org: 


more profit- 
able bana work dane when i shouldbe labors 
‘ion to results, the drudgery 
gone, ite is really more pleasant on Fordson 


lighter 


farms. 


Ford Motor Company 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
Ask Any Ford Dealer 


A LAYOUT THAT GIVES A HALO OF QUALITY TO A 


COMMONPLACE ARTICLE 


Fordsons, have been mere sketchy, 
commercial reproductions of the 
mechanics of the tractor. There 
was absolutely no attempt to 
glorify it. And they lowered the 
estimate and the impression of the 
prospect in any consideration of 
the product just as surely as 
would shabby clothing on an in- 
dividual. 

What has happened in the new 
Ford advertising policy, as re- 
gards illustrations and the physical 
dress of the various campaigns? 
By artistic handling, by perfectly 
groomed compositions, by illustra- 
tions which are as fine as anything 
for a product selling for ten times 
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as much, by quality of technique 
the advertising immediately sur 
rounds the Ford and the Fordson 
with an atmosphere of real worth 
iness, of money value, stability 
“class’ ’—that class which is inter 
locked with service. 

A pen handling of 
infinite grace and 
character whisks th: 
little tractor out o 
drudgery and _ th: 
chimney corner int 
a high realm of visua! 
delight. It is “good t 
look upon.” It looks 
its efficiency. It may 
sell at an economi- 
cal price, but there is 
nothing “cheap” in its 
“portrait.” 

It is certainly with 
in the bounds of rea- 
son and common sense 
to state that infinite 
care should be taken, 
at the outset of a 
campaign, to establish 
this “quality of ar 
tistic atmosphere” 
which is in every way 
inclined to visualize 
the product’s standing 
among competitors. 
And is it not equally 
true that sometimes 
the possibilities are 
either ignored or neg- 
lected ? 

In the pen inter 
pretation of the Ford- 
son, technique is of 
invaluable assistance 
in refining an inanimate object. 
A tractor is not a beautiful sub 
ject for illustration. But the ar- 
tist can make it seem very pleas 
ing and artistic. 

And it is in this field that wise 
art handling puts a halo of in- 
terest over the homely and the 
commonplace. 


NEW STYLE OF AN OLD ADVERTISER 


Much the same thing has hap- 
pened in the case of current Doug- 
las shoe advertising. Exactly the 
same basic ingredients are to be 
found, such as the portrait of Mr. 
Douglas, showings of shoes and 
small vignettes, scenes of manu- 
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N the months of -October and 
November, the Home Building 
Departmentof Hearst’s International 
Magazine received 3442 requests 
from readers for building informa- 
tion. We were told that this was 
remarkable evidence of the keen 
interest in this subject. 


But the month of December is 
producing inquiries at a rate far 
beyond our fondest expectations. 
Each day we receive twice as many 
requests as on the corresponding 
day of either of the previous 
months. 


At this writing we have received 
more than five thousand requests 
for building information from 
people who are about to build a 


home. 
* * * 


This rapidly rising wave of interest in home 
building makes an obvious suggestion to adver- 
tisers of the various products that make up the 
newly constructed home. 


Hearst's International 


Baucation Magazine “"taior 
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FIVE 


exclusive features 


of the Dairymen’s 


League News 


1 Sixty thousand subscriptions 
e 


from the members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 


2, Also subscribed to and read by 


thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
kly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 
Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 
Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled 
In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 








*Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 











chief source of income—milk. 25 


—* 
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What factors determine 
a farmer’s buying power? 


a his crops diversified 
and rotating? How does 
he market them? The answers 
to these questions indicate a 
farmer’s buying power. As ap- 
plied to the farmer of New 
York State, the answers to 
these questions are particularly 
satisfactory. 

Nine co-operative marketing 
associations are now in exis- 
tence in this territory. Their 
products are advertised—their 
crops rotate. The members of 
these organizations control 
their own business. They re- 
ceive checks at regular inter- 
vals. Milk business carries the 
overhead—a diversity of crops 
assures a steady income through- 
out the year. 


One organization alone spends 
a million dollars a year adver- 
tising the products of its farmer 
members. 


These business farmers and 
their families represent a buy- 
ing power that remains constant 
year after year. They are in- 
terested prospects for almost 
all the needs and luxuries of 
modern living. 

The Dairymen’s League 
News—farmer-owned, farmer- 
controlled—is read by members 
of all nine co-operative organi- 
zations. The News supports the 
co-operative marketing move- 
ment— in which its readers are 
directly and financially inter- 
ested. 

The News has proved its case 
for many advertisers, as a prof- 
itable medium for reaching the 
business farmers of New York 
State. 

Your request to us will bring 
a representative to tell you the 
whole amazing story of the co- 
operative marketing movement. 
It is worth hearing. 


Dairymen’s League News 
NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street Phone—Bryant 6081 
Building 


CHICAGO: 1008 Otis 


PhoneFranklin 5959 


MENS 


eaguey 





NEWS 
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facture or of the maker’s boyhood 
activities. But what a difference 
in presentation ! 

Art should be used, wherever 
possible, not only to present a 
selling argument, to suggest a 
service performed, but to dress 
the product and the campaign, as 
a whole, in an atmosphere of en- 


gaging refinement. Advertising 
can certainly “suggest the. degree 
of quality.” 


No advertiser can say: “Oh, but 
the article I manufacture is in- 
herently inartistic, as such things 
go. It does not lend itself to 
beautiful settings, fine environ- 
ment, allegory and embellishment. 
It is ugly and there you are.” 





To Direct National Campaign 


for Leather Association 

Alfred V. Fingulin has been appointed 
assistant secretary-director of the Na- 
tional Leather & Shoe Finders’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. Mr. Fingulin, who 
has been located in Cleveland, will 
direct a national advertising campaign 
on shoe re iring. He also will edit 
the association’s magazine, Shoe Repair 
Service. 





San Francisco ‘‘Herald”’ 


Increases Staff 

H. H. Potter, formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the San Francisco 
Illustrated Herald. George North, 
formerly with Kellogg’s suburban 
apers at Los Angeles, has been made 
a al manager of the [Iilustrated 
Herald. 





Has Electrical Equipment 


Account 
Ludwig Hommel & Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., wholesale jobbers of radio 
- other electrical equipment, have 
aced their advertising account with 
wa Iker & Downing, advertising agency 
of that city. Radio publications and 
direct-mail advertising are to be used. 


E. C. Whittemore Joins 


Cox Confectionery Company 

E. C. Whittemore has joined the Cox 
Confectionery Company, East Boston, 
Mass., maker of Romance chocolates, as 
merchandising manager. Mr. Whitte- 
more was recently with the Lever 
Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Time” Advances Charles L. 
Sheldon 


Charles Lawrence Sheldon has been 
advanced to the position of Eastern 
manager of Time, New York. 
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Invite Tobacco Growers to 


Johnson City 

The Johnson City, Tenn., Chamber of 
Commerce, used _ full- ge newspaper 
space recently to extend an invitation to 
the growers of Tennessee, Virginia. and 
North Carolina to market their tobacco 
in Johnson City. The aim of the busi- 
ness interests of the city, concluded the 
copy, will be ‘to keep all roads to John- 
son City open for automobiles, trucks 
and wagons. 


Thomas J. Morris Leaves 


Associated Farm Papers 

Thomas J. Morris, for the last three 
and one-half years Western [a 
of the National Stockman & Farme 
the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, and the 
Michigan Business Farmer, in the As- 
sociated Farm Papers, at Chicago, has 
severed his connection with that or- 
ganization, effective January 1. Mr. 
Morris for six years was Western man- 
ager of Farm and Fireside. 


Urge Hotel Use of Tao Tea 


The Tao Tea Company, Inc., New 
York, plans a national magazine adver- 
tising campaign on Tao Tea Balls 
starting January 19. In business 
papers, hotel and restaurant owners are 
being urged to feature Tao Tea on 
their menus, thus “indicating that every 
detail of their service, equipment and 
cuisine is maintained on the same 








quality basis.” 





C. R. Hurst with Beacon Press 
The Beacon Press, Inc., New York 
rinter, has appointed Clarence R. 
urst vice-president. He will supervise 

layouts, production and _ sales. Mr. 
urst formerly was with Hurst & 

Hurst and more recently has been 

with Newcomer & Company, New York 

printers. 





Heads Popular Finance 


Publishing Corporation 
J. T. Wood has been elected president 
of the Popular Finance Publishing 
Corporation, New York, publisher of 
Popular Finance, succeeding Lynn S. 
Abbott, resigned. 





Richard S. Wood, formerly with the 
New York Globe and the New York 
World, has joined Popular Finance as 
advertising manager. 


Joins Thos. Cusack Co. 


Lester Rogasner, for ten years with 
the Car Advertising Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and before that with N. 
Johnston & Son, outdoor advertising, 
has joined’ the Philadelphia sales staff 
of the Thos. Cusack Company. 








Trust Account for Spafford 
The Massachusetts Trust Company, 
Boston, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Spafford Company, 
advertising agency also of that city. 
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| This is the second double page color advertisen 
and appears Dec. 15th. Single pages in color altern 
with the double. | 
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From one end of the earth to theother, camera 
men are constantly on the alert for the pic- 
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{ YOU WOULD SEE IT IF ERE THERE) 


his advertisement and the one on the preceding pages are pu 
hed to promote public interest in Rotogravure and the pape 
Barry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark Compan 
h, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper 
oto gravure printing, which is used by the following paper 
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Director of Purchases Can Manage 


These Sales 


Reciprocity Is Evoked as the Golden Rule of Business 


Reese the Dayton Rub- 
- ber Manufacturing Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, maker of Day- 
ton Thorobred tires and tubes, 
looked backward for a new mar- 
ket; that is, it looked through its 
purchasing department, and there 
found another field for selling en- 
deavor. There was a logical list 
of prospects for its products, the 
people from whom it bought raw 
materials, merchandise and ser- 
vice. Surely these people would 
be interested in helping the com- 
pany keep its goods moving, if 
anybody would. The more tires 
the company sold, the more mate- 
rials it would buy from them. 

So a list of names was taken 
from the live accounts on the 
company’s ledgers and a letter was 
mailed to each. As these manu- 
facturers were familiar with the 
quality of the material which they 
furnishéd, it would be compara- 
tively easy to impress upon them 
the standards of material and 
workmanship which went into the 
making of the Dayton company’s 
tires. The letter read as follows: 


In reviewing our list of business asso- 
ciates, your name stands out prominently 
as a firm with whom our relations have 
been very friendly. y 

We know about your merchandise and 
think so much of it, that we buy it and 
use it in our business. We are wonder- 
ing if we haven’t been negligent in 
telling you about OUR product, Dayton 
Thorobred Tires and Tubes, 

The remarkable success of Dayton 
Thorobred Cords, built for lower air 
pressure, has given this company a 
position of leadership in the tire in- 
dustry. This is undoubtedly the greatest 
improvement in tire construction since 
cord tires were perfected. For years 
tire engineers have been trying to build 
a tire that would give comfortable, easy 

ding and deliver unusual mileage. Now 

e are doing it. t 

Dayton Thorobreds did not “just 
vappen.” They are the result of years 

f patient toil, research, experiments, 

reful planning and the use of exact 
methods by expert workmen. e found 
why tires broke down under heavy 
strains, then corrected the faults in de- 
sign and construction. 

These tires are built to stand the gaff, 
and can be depended upon for average 

iileage far beyond their conservative 


10,000 mile guarantee. They’ve been 
tested as no tire was ever tested and 
came out with flying colors. 

We are losing our booklet, “The 
Making of a Thorobred,” which will 
show you how these tires are made and 
give you a better idea of their rug; 
construction and why they hold up under 
the hardest kind of treatment. They are 
the toughest, best-looking, longest-wear- 
ing tires ever used on an automobile. 

f you are not already using them on 
your cars, we hope you will insist that 
—_ next tires be Dayton Thorobred 

ords, 





P. C. Hunter, 
Director of Purchases. 


This letter was sent to all the 
concerns from which the company 
bought goods or service of any 
kind and was signed by the direc- 
tor of purchases as he was the 
point of contact between the com- 
pany and the people from whom it 
bought. This gave a definite indi- 
viduality to the letter and a real 
personal touch. Many of the men 
who received it had some time or 
other visited the company’s plant 
and were known personally to one 
or more of the executives there, 
especially the director of pur- 
chases. This letter is being fol- 
lowed by a slip pinned to each 
check which goes out in payment 
for merchandise or raw material. 
The slip is made of special check 
paper stock and contains the fol- 
lowing reminder: “Do You Prac- 
tice Reciprocity? The enclosed 
check represents value received 
and is in payment of merchandise 
purchased from you. If you be- 
lieve in reciprocal trade then we 
are getting business—and checks 
—from you, too, for which we 
thank you.” 

C. W. Hamilton, sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager for 
the company, states that direct 
sales have already resulted from 
the letters and in addition many 
personal letters have been received 
from executives showing a real 
interest in the company’s product 
and giving assurance that they 
would buy Dayton tires when they 
were again in the market. 





Aesop’s Fables Save a 
Public Utility 


Prejudice against Kansas Gas and Electric Company Destroyed and 
Franchises Saved by Tie-up with Old and Well-Loved 
Human-Interest Tales 


By C. R. Winters 


OE day, in checking over its 
affairs, the Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company, which has its 
headquarters in Wichita, and 
which, at the time, was serving 
pas: fo § cities in Kansas, 
found itself on the verge of being 
forced out of business. In every 
one of those cities, its franchises 
were about to elapse. 

It was impossible to finance the 
company further because investors 
could not be induced to place their 
money in a concern which ap- 
parently had only a few more 
years of existence. The company 


was in need of additional funds, 
for lack of which, equipment was 


in danger of running down, thus 
adding to the trouble already com- 
ing the company’s way. 

There seemed little chance of 
ever getting new long-time fran- 
chises, because public sentiment 
was prejudiced against public 
utilities. 

But it was absolutely necessary 
that the company get the new 
franchises, and its officials sat far 
into the night trying to devise 
ways and means of accomplishing 
their task. 

L. O. Ripley is vice-president 
and chief executive of the Kansas 
Gas and Electric Company. His 
right-hand man is Col. Robert H. 
Timmons. Col. Timmons spent 
five years in newspaper work and 
ten years in security selling before 
assuming his present work as 
head of the securities department 
and assistant to the vice-president. 
To him goes the credit for hitting 
upon the idea which was finally 
carried through successfully. 

“We've got to educate the peo- 
ple to understand and co-operate 
with us,” he told the conference. 
“They must understand our finan- 
cial problems just as if they were 


part of our business—which they 
really are. The only way to reach 
them is through paid advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. We 
can’t use the old-style line of ad- 
vertisements. It has to be a new 
departure—something that will be 
read and which will suggest its 
lesson without being too blatant in 
the pointing of morals.” 

He was authorized to go ahead 
by his company, and calling in an 
advertising agency, he set to work 
to win over the people of his 
territory. 


OUT IN THE OPEN 


“Tt has to be a frank, open but 
new style of campaign,” he said. 
“There must be illustrations—in 
fact that will be the big feature of 
the campaign.” The result of 
several weeks of labor was an 
“Aesop’s Fables” campaign, which 
has since become famous among 
utilities all over the country, and 
which has proved so successful 
that it has been adopted by nu- 
merous other businesses in the 
Southwest, and purchased out- 
right by two other neighboring 
public utilities. 

The psychology of Aesop’s 
fables, when used in advertising, 
is easily understood. Innate in 
everyone is the love of fairy tales 
and animal stories. Astute busi- 
ness men are just as eager as chil- 
dren to read entertaining copy of 
that character. 

Aesop’s fables have a happy 
combination of animal and fairy 
stories. Another advantage in 
their use was the wide knowledge 
of them possessed by the Ameri- 
can people. When the campaign 
was in full swing, the company 
officials were frequently told: 

“T enjoy reading your fable ad- 
vertising, just to find out how you 
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URING the first eleven months of this 
year, THE WORLD printed 1,800,270 








Y separate advertisements, or 783,863 more than: 
its nearest competitor. 


The following table is a striking commentary on 
the usefulness of advertising, as evidenced by the 
vast bulk of advertising transactions : 

Number of Advertisements January to November inclusive 

The World .. 1,800,270 Advertisements 

The paee bc ewes 1,016,407 - 

The Herald 9 wad 

The American . e wv 

The Tribune 
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are going to tie the blamed things 
up to your business this time.” 

The tie-up of the advertising 
was the really important thing. 
After the fable itself had been 
illustrated and told in as breezy, 
concise and humorous a fashion 
as possible, it was necessary to 
draw a moral. And the moral 
always had to point out the fact 
that public utilities are indispen- 
sable to modern civilization and 
that co-operation by the public is 
to the public’s advantage because 
co-operation means better utilities 
—better utilities mean more pros- 
perous communities—more pros- 
perous communities mean more 
business opportunities for the in- 
dividual—and so on. 

The tale of the ant and the 
grasshopper was made to show 
that carelessness of the destinies of 
public utilities today means grief 
for the public tomorrow. The 
slaying of the goose that laid the 
golden egg was closely analogous 
to the throttling of a public utility 
by its customers. Almost every 
fable was capable of being turned 
to practical advantage by a clever 
twist. 


READER-INTEREST IS CUMULATIVE 


At first not a great deal of at- 
tention was paid to the advertise- 
ments. Then first one and then 
another began to read them. As 
the weeks passed, the number of 
persons who read—and discussed 
—the Aesop’s Fables campaign in- 
creased hy leaps and bounds. To- 
ward ‘the close of the series Col. 
Timmons daily received letters 
from persons who had been read- 
ing his campaign and who desired 
to express their delight, and more 
important still, offer suggestions. 
When for a short while the series 
was discontinued, many wrote to 
the headquarters of the company, 
protesting. 

Fathers read the advertisements 
to their children and, in doing so, 
absorbed the lessons taught. 
Teachers used them in_ school- 
rooms. Business men, in their 
clubs, chuckled over them to each 
other. 

The results were soon apparent 
in the change of attitude toward 
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the utility by the public. Hot op. 
position cooled down. Warm ad- 
vocates of the Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company sprang up so 
that wherever the utility question 
was discussed, the company had a 
champion. 

And then camé the show-down 
to determine whether or not the 
campaign was a real success. One 
after another, the twenty-cight 
towns were approached with a re- 
quest for new  thirty-five-year 
franchises. With but three ex- 
ceptions the new franchises were 
given without anything like oppo- 
sition. One of the three remain- 
ing towns had an election, at 
which the franchise was carried 
by two to ore. The other two 
towns have not as yet voted their 
franchises, but the company hopes 
to bring them into the fold within 
a few months. 

And the effects were even more 
far-reaching. Four small towns 
which were running municipal 
plants and had grown tired of 
them, came to the Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company toward the end 
of the campaign, and offered the 
company franchises and all their 
own equipment, without cost, if 
they would hook the towns onto 
their main line. After these four 
were accepted, others came, until 
at the present time the company 
counts forty-three towns in its 
system. 

The Aesop’s Fables campaign is 
history now. It has been replaced 
by another series of advertise- 
ments with an historical setting. 
But the lesson it taught was salu- 
tary—that a departure by a public 
utility from conservative and 
dignified copy in favor of human- 
interest stories may be made with 
profit. 


Death of Willis H. Lowe 


Willis H. Lowe, president of the 
American Toilet Goods Company, and 
head of the Willis H. Lowe Company, 
perfumes, h of Boston, Mass., is 
dead. Mr. Lowe, as president of the 
American Toilet Goods Company, which 
he founded eleven years ago, directed the 
advertising of its products which are 
sold under the trade name of Jardin de 
Rose. Many years ago he invented a 
fiy-paper roll, a fly trap which is still 
ing used. Mr. Lowe was 56 years old. 
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“| A REVIEW OF 
2 The — 


“| WALTER THOMPSON 
| NEWS 
|| BULLETIN 


ix | A Study of Magazine Circula- 


tion in Cincinnati, Ohio 


oe VER YONE interested in National advertising should 
read the J. Walter Thompson ‘‘News Bulletin’’ for 
October, 1923, which contains ‘‘A Study of Magazine 
Circulation in Cincinnati, Ohio.”’ 


The first paragraph on Page 13 reads as follows: 


“In this study no magazine of outstanding sub- 
scription circulation within metropolitan Cincinnati 
has been omitted. Every name on the subscription 
lists of these 44 leading magazines was checked 
against the most recent city directories. When this 
had been completed the occupation of the subscriber 
or the occupation of the principal member of the 
subscriber’s family had been ascertained for each.”’ 


The Thompson report furnishes a true line on the 
circulation of the magazines in the cities and confirms 
what I have constantly repeated ever since I left the 
magazine field in 1906 that 

are Magazine advertising touches 

the cities very lightly. 
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The survey is based on the aggregate circulations of 
44 weekly and monthly publications although no adver- 
tiser uses so large a list. The Campbell Soup Company, 
who spend more money for magazine advertising than 
any other concern, use 19 publications. 


The 44 publications are credited with 79,000 sub- 
scription and 76,000 newsstand sales, a total circulation 
4 =a copies among the 106,000 families in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Chart 2 on Page 4 of the Thompson report shows te 
following classification of the 106,000 families: 
Group 1 


Professional people, Merchants, 
Executives, Commercial Trav- 


Appia ty ap are bie ie 14% or 15,000 families 
Group 2 
Skilled Workmen and Clerical 
BUNUN coe cce cca cces 43% or 45,500 families 
Group 3 


Unskilled and Semi-skilled, Fac- 
tory Workmen, Personal and 
Domestic Service, General 
Workmen, Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Motormen and Conduc- 
tors, Public Service Employ- 
ees, Dressmakers and Seam- 
stresses, Transportation Em- 
ployees (Unskilled)........ ... 43% or 45,500 families 


Page 13 of the Thompson report is concluded as 
follows: 


“Group 1 will receive almost five magazines for 
every family, Group 2 will be covered by one and one- 
half magazines per family, but Group 3 will only 
receive one magazine for every four families.” 


Isn’t it true that the very limited number of families 
in Group 1, who represent the upper strata of society in 
each city, are the people who are the least concerned 
about the commonplace staples which represent the 
backbone of the National advertising business ? 
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Page 16 of the Thompson report shows a ‘‘Compari- 
son of Circulation of Ten Women’s Magazines.”’ The 
average give 60% of their circulation to the 15,000 
families in Group 1 and only 40 to the 91,000 families 
of Groups 2 and 3. 

This can be followed through further by studying 
Page 18 which states that 61% of the 5,792 copies of one 
leading magazine for women goes to Group 1, 34% to 
Group 2 and 5% to Group 3, which makes the distribu- 
tion as follows: 

3,533 copies to the 15,000 families in Group 1 
ite. *  *.%.. Bee...* “ ote 
wee ©... S884 AB «* vets: rveh DAD 
Sam. *. 4%. °: iia * 





In March, 1922, the Ladies’ Home Journal had a 
circulation in Cincinnati of 9,833 copies including 
subscription and newsstand sales. Let us say that the 
present circulation of that publication in Cincinnati is 
10,000 copies. Surely it reaches Group 1 to the same 
extent as the other women’s publication. If so, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal goes to the different groups in 
Cincinnati as follows: - 


6,100 copies to the 15,000 families in Group 1 
400 = «* « & 45,500 - r ae 
500“ « « 45,500 « « - A 


on 


10,000“ “ 106,000 » 





If you manufacture a popular priced product, the 
greater percentage of your advertising appropriation 
snould reach Groups 2 and 3 instead of Group 1. 

The moving picture ‘‘ fans’ and the buyers of inex- 
rensive cameras are in Groups 2 and 3 and without 
their support the film business would be a joke. The 
same can be said for soda fountain beverages and its 
a certainty that the greatest market for the sale of rugs 
of the Congoleum type is represented by the families 
of Groups 2 and 3. 

The average family of Groups 2 and 3 is a very much 
larger consumer of evaporated milk, baked beans, corn 
flakes and prepared desserts, and when it comes to the 
purchasing of soaps, cleansers, etc., who is more inter- 
ested in them—the women of Group 1 who direct the 
work or those of Groups 2 and 3 who do the werk? 
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17,000,000 passengers are carried monte. by the 
Street Cars of Cincinnati and suburbs. is gives 
the 106,000 families an average of 160 Street Car rides 
a month. 

No one will deny that Street Car advertising is a 
daily follow-up on the families of ert 2 and 3 and 
that the families in Group 1 are also influenced by the 
Street Car cards is shown by the following. 

We employed the Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation 
to address a return post card to registered automobile 
owners in 21 leading cities. The questionnaire was as 
follows: 

Do you own an automobile? 

Do you also use the street cars? 

About how many rides monthly? \ 
Do you use your motor all winter? 

21,000 cards were mailed—1,000 to each city—the 
signed replies, in our office for any advertiser to study, 
clearly indicate that 80% of the automobile owners in 
the cities use the Street Cars on an average of 30 times 
a month. The Cincinnati figures are 6% greater. 

The manufacturer of a staple, which most people 
think they know all about, will learn by making fair 
tests with people removed from the advertising busi- 
ness, that it is a mistake to depend upon publicity 
that can be passed by or turned from sight. 

How many times do you read the average good book? 
or see the average good play? 

It’s hard to go through it the second time, isn’t it? 

If you were Mrs. Busy Brown, would you read ad- 
vertisements for products which are household chest- 
nuts? Of course you wouldn’t. 

Millions of Mrs. Busy Browns ride in the Street 
Cars every day. Being unoccupied, they are receptive 
to the pictorial suggestions and messages on the car 
cards. Even if they think they know all about the pro- 
ducts, they cannot turn the advertisements from sight 
or pass them by! 

Isn’t that a great advantage to the advertiser of a 
commonplace staple? 


National Advertising Manager, 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY 
New York 
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How to Select a Registrable 
Trade-Mark 


Too Close Similarity to Existing Marks Is the Chief Cause of Refusal to 
Register—Large Losses to Manufacturers Caused 
by Reason of Mistaken Choice 





Special Washington Correspond 
BOUT three-fourths of all. re- 
fusals of trade-mark registra- 

tion are for the same cause. 
recent investigation of this state- 
ment, through an interview with 
T. L. Mead, primary examiner of 
the Trade-Mark Division of the 
Patent Office, disclosed a number 
of facts of interest and value to 
every concern that contemplates 
trade-mark registration. 

More than half of the applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration 
are refused, and since so many 
refusals are for the same reason 
their number should be materially 
decreased. Every month hundreds 
of applications on marks that are 
impossible of registration not only 
burden and hamper the work of 
the division, but they cause sub- 
stantial loss of money, time and 
business to unfair and misin- 
formed applicants. 

In the fall of 1919, when Mr. 
Mead took charge of the division, 
from 500 to 720 applications for 
registration and amendment per 
month were being filed. Now these 
figures represent the weekly vol- 
ume. The business of the divi- 
sion has quadrupled, while the 
number of employees has been 
little more than doubled. 

Four years ago the division was 
ten months behind in its work, 
and about 7,000 cases awaited 
action. Now the work is prac- 
tically up to date, and there are 
only 2,500 cases on hand. Facil- 
ities for search and examination 
have been greatly improved and 
simplified, and during .the last four 
years the time required for the 
registration of a mark has been 
reduced from more than a year 
to an average of about three 
months. 

But the members of the division 
are not entirely satisfied. “The 
service of registration can be still 
further improved,” Mr. Mead de- 
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clared, “and many thousands of 
dollars can be saved by applicants 
if we can make the principles of 
registration better understood. 

“Not long ago, we had an ap- 
plication for a trade-mark that so 
closely approximated one already 
in use and so widely known as to 
make its registration obviously 
impossible. Yet, when registration 
was refused, the applicant said 
that he had spent more than 
$15,000 during the previous few 
months in advertising his mark, 
and that he must spend even more 
on a new mark to introduce it to 
his trade. 


TENDENCY TO IMITATE IS STRONG 


“Instances of the kind are fre- 
quent, and similarity is the com- 
monest cause for refusal of reg- 
istration. This seems strange to 
us, for it indicates a very strong 
and fairly general tendency to 
imitate on the part of all kinds 
and sizes of concerns. And the 
more widely advertised and prom- 
inent a trade-mark is in any line, 
the more frequent are the attempts 
to register marks similar to it in 
every way. 

“In a few industries this ten- 
dency has resulted in almost a rep- 
resentation of the industries by 
a variety of certain styles and 
forms of marks. It is a relic of 
the past still practiced. It is un- 
fortunate, for it shows, on the 
part of many business men, either 
an ignorance of or a disregard 
for one of the most vital reasons 
for the trade-mark registration 
service, and it tends to nullify the 
value of the marks.” 

Mr. Mead then called attention 
to that clause of the Constitution 
of the United States which makes 
the trade-mark law possible. It 
reads, “Congress shall have power 
to control commerce with foreign 
nations or among the _ several 
States or among the Indian tribes.” 
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Therefore it is necessary for 
applicants to have used their trade- 
marks in the commerce specified 
before their marks are registrable. 
And the law considers a trade- 
mark to be a word or device used 
to identify goods sold in trade. 

Infrequently it is possible to 
register a mark that approximates 
other marks; but when this is pos- 
sible it is not advisable, for 
such a mark does not clearly 
identify, and for that rea- 
son it is difficult to  pro- 
tect after registration. Recently 
this was shown by a decision un- 
favorable to the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, rendered in a case 
of opposition by First Assistant 
Commissioner Kinnan. 

For some years, this concern 
had used a trade-mark for cotton 
piece goods consisting of the rep- 
resentation of the head of a bear. 
For this reason the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, claiming prior use, 
opposed the registration by Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co., Inc., of a trade- 
mark consisting of the representa- 
tion of two polar bears on an ice 
field, one of them holding a blanket 
around himself, and with the 
words “Polar Bear” above the 
heads of the animals. 

This opposition failed on the 
ground that in view of the prior 
use by others of similar marks, 
for the same class of goods, there 
would be no likelihood of confusion 
and deception of the public. by 
the contemporaneous use of the 
marks in question by the respec- 
tive parties. And in his decision 
the commissioner said: 

“It must be deemed established, 
however, that when opposer en- 
tered the field it did not find that 
field broadly open, for there were 
at least several registrations of 
marks representing bears and 
others of bears’ heads already 
applied to goods of the same class, 
and what room was left for op- 
poser’s exclusive appropriation and 
occupied by it was the adoption 
and use of the peculiar type of 
bear’s head disclosed in opposer’s 
mark. It is plain opposer cannot 
exclude all others from using or 
registering as a mark any repre- 
sentation of a bear, but only such 
a representation as is so similar 
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to that of opposer as to be likely 
to cause confusion of mistake jn 
the mind of the public.” 

The official report of another 
case shows that the Campe Cor- 
poration has used, since 1917, the 
representation of a pyramid wth 
the word “Pyramid” thereon as 
a trade-mark for knitted under- 
wear. In view of its prior use, 
this concern entered an opposition 
against the registration by The 
Peer-Amid Company of a mark 
consisting of the representation 
of a pyramid having thereon the 
word “Peer-Amid” as a trade- 
mark for hosiery. 


PROTECTION FOR THE PUBLIC 


In upholding the opposition and 
refusing registration of the latter 
mark, the commissioner made it 
clear that its use would undoubt- 
edly result in confusion and de- 
ception of the public. 

The first case mentioned shows 
the tendency of the Patent Office 
to recognize the established and 
varied use of certain symbols in 
an industry, and to refuse pro- 
tection when the use of the 
symbols is the basis of the claim 
of similarity. The second case 
shows that when a manufacturer 
wisely chooses a mark that is 
unique in his field he can readily 
protect it against the registration 
of a similar mark in any other -re- 
lated field. 

“Several hundred cases of the 
kind,” Mr. Mead continued, “come 
before the patent commissioners 
every month, and practically every 
one strongly indicates the advis- 
ability of avoiding similarity. 

“Therefore, it is undoubtedly 
best for an applicant for trade- 
mark registration to overcome the 
usual tendency to select a mark 
that has a likeness to some well- 
known mark in his line of bus- 
iness. He should, in every in- 
stance, adopt a mark that is, in 
both design and wording, as dif- 
ferent as possible from existing 
marks in his line, and one that 
will result in instant identification 
of his goods in the absence of any 
clycopedic reminder. 

“This will not only assure reg- 
istration, with a saving of time 
and expense, but it will also safe- 
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States or among the Indian tribes.” 
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is your 
Philadelphia 


market 


TREE or ORCHARD 


HE Philadelphia Market 

can best be compared to a 
huge bountiful orchard —its 
fruit-laden trees stretching row 
upon row for a hundred miles 
around. 
The manufacturer, or his advertising 
counselor, who concentrates on but 


one small central section of this 
orchard and neglects the surround- 


ing territory leaves the choicest pip- 
pins for others to gather. 


Success demands extensive and ag- 
gressive merchandising methods. 
Trusting to luck in selecting your 
advertising media is a serious busi- 
ness sin. Making money demands 
that you make the entire orchard 
your market. Gathering the golden 
harvest requires the right selection 
of.a newspaper. 


All Roads Lead to Philadelphia Shops 


| Sharsee eet automobile high- 
ways, fast trolleys and fine train 
service bring the towns of a hundred 
miles away within the Philadelphia 
shopping area. 

Properly to cultivate this rich terri- 
tory and make it yield the greatest 
harvest at the least cost, you must 


use THE NORTH AMERICAN—the 
dominant medium in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. THE NORTH AMERI- 
CAN enters the prosperous homes 
and influences a class of readers 
whose financial resources and 
standard of living are above the 
average. , 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago . JHE DAILY Detroit San Francisco 
John B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly ere, \ | Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
110 E, 4and St. 811 Security Bidg, | A™ 77'_} 408 Fine ArtsBidg. 742 Market St. 
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guard the future value of the 
mark against the registration of 
any similar mark that would cause 
confusion in the public mind. 

“Besides these qualifications, a 
trade-mark, to serve its purposes 
best and to be most adaptable to 
registration, must be simple in 
order that it may not confuse 
either mind or eye and may be 
easily remembered. It should be 
attractive so that it will create a 
favorable impression and remain 
fixed in the mind. It should be 
euphonious to give ease of ex- 
pression. And it should be sug- 
gestive enough to give immediate 
indication as to the class and 
character of the goods it repre- 
sents. 

“A word, design, slogan or de- 
vice that conforms to these simple 
rules, however, must not come 
within any of the prohibitions of 
the act of February 20, 1905, 
if it is to be registered as a trade- 
mark. This law specifies that 
registrable trade-marks are not of- 
fensive to normal moral sense; 
not in the nature of public in- 
signia; not the names of regions 
in which produced; not merely 
descriptive of the goods on which 
they are used, or misdescriptive 
of such goods; not merely the 
name of some person; and not 
confusingly like a trade-mark 
already registered. 

“When a trade-mark is regis- 
tered in the Patent Office, the 
right to exclude others from us- 
ing the mark goes with the reg- 
istration. Hence it is obvious that 
all words and phrases which the 
public uses or is likely to use in 
the normal advertising and mer- 
chandising of like goods should 
be kept from such exclusive use, 
and that is the gist of the pro- 
hibitions in the statute. 

“A digest of registered trade- 
marks arranged alphabetically as 
to words, and as to like goods for 
pictures and similar devices, is 
open to the public in the Trade- 
Mark Division of the Patent Of- 
fice. This digest has just been 
enlarged to include marks not yet 
registered, but that have been 
publicly exposed in the ‘Official 
Gazette’ to enable any injured per- 
son to protest against their reg- 
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istration. The digest should be 
carefully considered prior to fil- 
ing an application. Many trades 
have directories of the trade- 
marks used therein, and such lists 
also should be inspected. 

“Strong emphasis should be 
placed on the word ‘merely’ oc- 
curring in the Trade-Mark Act. 
The author of the act of 1905 
stated at its passage that the act 
would permit the registration of 
any mark which would support 
a suit at common law. The re- 
peated presence of the word 
‘merely’ in the act is not an 
accident. 


CANNOT BE SEPARATED FROM THE 
PRODUCT 


“Trade-marks cannot be sepa- 
rated from their respective goods 
and registered in the abstract. 
There is no such thing as a trade- 
mark right independent of its use 
on goods, except in the logical 
expansion of business. 

“Avoid using the word or device 
that is part of a composite mark 
used by another on like goods, 
and avoid the use of a composite 
mark, a prominent element of 
which is the sole feature of a reg- 
istered mark. Trade piracy must 
be avoided, and attempts to pirate, 
so far as the registration of marks 
is concerned, is always consid- 
ered intentional, for every tus- 
iness man knows whether his 
goods are in competition with 
those of another.” 

Further to emphasize the im- 
portance of choosing a trade-mark 
intelligently, Mr. Mead then men- 
tioned the principal advantages 
of registration. There is both 
moral and protective power in the 
notice of registration printed un- 
der a trade-mark. A registrant can 
sue directly in federal courts, and 
he may sue for punitive damages. 
He can also file his registration 
in ports of entry and prevent the 
importation of any goods bear- 
ing infringing marks. And he can- 
not secure registration in most 
foreign countries on his trade- 
marks until they are registered in 
the United States. 

“Considering the relatively small 
cost of registration,” he continued, 
“the immediate value is well worth 
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‘‘Mr. Donovan, Meet Mr. Williams’”’ 


MR. H. M. DONOVAN, MR. HAMP WILLIAMS, 
Donovan-Armstrong, Hardware Merchant, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Hot Springs, Ark. 


Mr. Donovan, we know that you, as advertising 
agent for Plumb, Disston, “Yankee,” “Enter- 
prise,” etc., will be glad to meet Hamp Williams, 
one of the best known hardware men in the 
United States. He has recently been elected 
president of the National Retail Hardware 
Association. 

Hamp Williams does business in Hot Springs, 
Ark., where he opened a hardware store in 1895 
with a capital of $775. The first year he did a 
total business of about $6,000; today his annual 
sales approximate $600,000: Hamp Williams 
sells hardware. 

Incidentally he has been reading HARD- 
WARE AGE for many years and says of it, “A 
man should read every issue of HARDWARE 
AGE, because if he skips one, it is very likely 
that this number will contain something he 
needs most.” 

It is men like Hamp Williams, men of solid 
standing, men who make up the backbone of the 
hardware business, that comprise the major part 
of the’ retail hardware dealer subscribers to 
HARDWARE AGE. 

Their average Dun rating is over $50,000. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street New York City 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P., Inc. 
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Making sales 
tax production 


HE General Manager of the 

United Bakeries Corporation 
says in his letter that his company 
knew they were tackling the big- 
gest market in the world when 
they decided to bring Certified 
Bread into New York, and would 
need the best help they covld get. 
They set about getting it this way: 


They placed most of their news- 
paper appropriation in tre evening 
field—the food field—because this 
circulation reaches the home. 


They invested almost twice as much 
of their appropriation in the New 
York Evening Journal as in any 
other New York pane, because it 
is the leading food medivm: be- 
cause everybody needs bread, bread 
needs circulation and the Journal 
has the largest evening circulation 
in America. 


Then, as Mr. Smith says, they 
wanted the best merchandising 
co-operation available, so they 
selected the Merchandising Service 
Department of the Evening 
Journal. 


For the rest of the story, read the 
letter, particularly this: “The per- 
sonal calls of your men . . . to- 
gether with the pulling power of 
your tremendous circulation, gave 
us an almost immediate sale which 
taxed our production| from the 
beginning.” 

Manufacturers who want to have 
their production taxed will find 
the Evening Journal a medium 
that can successfully sell anything 
from bread to bonds—from hair 
rets to homes—and it helps assure 
advertising profits through the best 
Merchandising Service in America. 


Certified Bread—a John 0. Powers Account 


NEW YORK EVE 


America’s Greatest 
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UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


When the United Bakeries Corporation came 
into New York last Spring with Certified Bread, 
it was already established in over 100 cities, 
but we realized that in New York we were tackling 
the biggest market in the world and that to 
conquer it we would have to make use of the best 
merchandising brains, experience and equipment 
to be found. “ 


We knew the record of your department and 
it was only natural that we should have called on 
you to carry the largest share of the task in 
putting Certified Bread into the stores of the 
grocers and the minds of the public in every 
corner of this great territory. 


Your work in our interest proved far more 
effective than we imagined possible. The personal 
calls of your men on over six thousand grocers 
securing window displays of our initial two page 
advertisement in over four thousand stores, to-— 
gether with the pulling power of your tremendous 
circulation, gave us an almost immediate sale 
which taxed our production from the beginning. 

We have used big space in the Evening 
Journal consistently from the start for it has 
proved its efficiency and has been a very power- 
ful factor in successfully and continuously mov-— 
ing the very large output of bread from our 
combined bakeries. 


Very truly yours, 


LLIN 


General Manager 
GBS/C UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION 











Have you received a copy of the 
SALES MANAGER’S MAP OF NEW YORK? 


NING JOURNAL 


Evening Newspaper 


& 
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while, and the potential value is 
practically limitless. Because of 
this, an applicant for registration 
cannot be too careful in the selec- 
tion and designing of his marks. 
He should remember that registra- 
tion is not more important than 
having a mark that can be readily 
protected before the patent com- 
missioners and the courts. 

“Similarity not only makes reg- 
istration very difficult, and in the 
great majority of cases impos- 
sible but it encourages litigation 
and makes the legal protection of 
a registered mark expensive and 
highly problematical. The appli- 
cant who brings a mark to the 
Trade-Mark Division that is dif- 
ferent from every other mark in 
his industry, and one that com- 
plies with the simple rules I have 
just outlined, finds that registra- 
tion is a simple process, and he 
secures the maximum protection. 

“He can do this and still have 
a very wide field for the exercise 
of his ingenuity and originality. 
And as more applicants are 
brought to realize the inadvis- 
ability of attempting to register 
trade-marks that are frank imi- 
tations, or that approach as near 
as possible to some existing, well- 
known mark, the work of the divi- 
sion will become further simpli- 
fied, and we will be able to offer 
a still better service to American 
business.” 


Why Middleman’s 
Services Are Needed 


“So long as there are hundreds 
of small manufacturers and 
besides these large manufacturers, 
too, who cannot market directly, 
and so long as there are small re- 
tailers, just so long will business 


find the middleman’s services 
necessary,” declared Dr. Fred E. 
Clark, professor of marketing at 
Northwestern University, to mem- 
bers of the Chicago Advertising 
Council on December 6. 

“The middleman is merely an 
example of specialization in our 
business scheme,” said Dr. Clark. 
“Goods are only half produced 
when they have been manufac- 
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tured. The other half of the 
process is distribution. The ex- 
pense of the middleman system 
often complained of arises from 
the highly specialized services that 
he has had to equip himself to 
render. He renders services that 
are wanted. We have to pay for 
them. The real crux of the mid- 
dleman problem is whether he 
shall continue as an independent 
organization or whether the work 
that he now does shall be centrally 
controlled by the manufacturer, 
When men who have specialized 
successfully in production get into 
marketing work they often find 
themselves up against it. 

“The manufacturer who thinks 
that he wants to market direct 
must first count the cost very 
definitely. He is more than likely 
to under-estimate the cost and the 
length of time it is going to take 
him to get going.” 


Dairymen Told Advertising 
Pays 
In addressing the convention of the 
Interstate Milk Producers - Associatiot 
at Philadelphia, E. R. Quackenbush, 
manager of the Pittsburgh Dairy 
Council, said that advertising is invalu- 
able in creating markets for dairy prod- 
ucts, “The time for conducting an 
educational campaign,” he said, “‘is par- 
ticularly a Such campaigns, 
according to Quackenbush, 
would be a ae 


W. E. Severn Leaves 
New York “Herald” 


W. E. Severn, who has been adver- 
— manager of the New York Her- 
ald, has resigned. ‘He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Globe, and when that publication “= 
merged with the New York Sun 
became associated with the New York 
Evening Telegram in a similar capacity. 


Advertises Cruise to West 


Indies as Christmas Gift 
The United American Lines recently 
ran an advertisement suggesting a cruise 
to the West Indies as a Christmas 
gift. The sailing was set for Janu- 
ary 8, giving time for the recipient of 
the gift to prepare for the trip. 


With the Columbia Mills 


Miss Patricia Hall, formerly with the 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed to manage the sales 
romotion section of The Columbia 
ills, Inc., New York, maker of win- 
dow shades. 
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OLOR is a plus-salesman that 
is worthy of a place on the 
pay-rollof any firm. A folding-box | 
in striking color, a unique package, 
a beautifully designed cut-out, an 
attention-getting counter-card or 
window-trim—are all plus-sales- 
men. But color is most effective 
when intelligently applied. Pack- 
age, wrap, window-displays and 
other allied sales-helps should be 
designed in harmony—each should 
reflect and remind the observer of 
its common relationship. 


Nationally known concerns 
manufacturing a variety of prod- 
ucts, have proved the sales-value 
of a family resemblance in their 
packaged output. Either in color 
scheme, label or other distinctive 
insignia, is the identification of 
that product made certain at a 
glance. Such is the work of Color 
Printing Headquarters, to so de- 
sign and execute any color printing 
order entrusted to us that the result 
will create a favorable prestige for 
our client. 
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We especially desire to become 
acquainted with those who are 
puzzling over the problems of 
trade-names and trade-marks. 
Our trade-mark bureau, in addi- 
tion to its function of creating 
names and trade-mark devices, 
maintains the most accurate and 
largest list of trade-names and 
trade-marks in the United States. 
750,000 are. listed for instant ref- 
erence. You may find that our 
assistance in trade-mark problems 
may prove invaluable. 

We have produced millions of 
folding-boxes of all kinds, labels, 
cartons, cut-outs, streamers, post- 
ers, hangers, window-displays, cal- 
endars and all the color helps that 
make for easier selling. In the pro- 


‘duction of many thousands of or- 


ders a parallel of your own needs 
probably has been successfully met. 
Why not put us to the test and as- 
sure for your product the highest 
grade of color-work that can be 
produced? Your inquiries will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
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| Canada Starts a Nation-WideCam- 


paign to Increase Sale of Fish 


At Last, a Real Effort Is Being Made in Behalf of This Neglected 
Industry 


By Bertram R. Brooker 


ANADA has awakened to the 

fact that, although ranking 
third among the fish-producing 
nations of the world, her annual 
consumption per capita is so low 
that 80 per cent of the total catch 
must be marketed abroad. The 
average Canadian consumes only 
about twenty-three pounds of fish 
per year. ‘ . 

Many causes contribute to this 
situation. In the first place, the 
problem of getting fresh sea-food 
to the inland provinces of the 
Dominion, separated from the 
Northern Atlantic and Pacific 
banks by many hundreds of miles, 
has never been seriously tackled. 
Until recently the questions of 
transportation and refrigeration as 


affecting the fish industry have not 
been aggressively brought before 
the attention of the Government. 
Producers and distributors have 
not got together to improve con- 


ditions in their industry. It has 
been easy to follow the path of 
precedent and* pack or salt the 
catch for export abroad, ignoring 
the potentialities of the inland 
market right at home. 

Today, this is all changed. The 
fishmongers ancient cry of “Alive- 
oh!” might now very well be the 
watchword of Canada’s fishing 
industry. Producers, packers, dis- 
tributors, retailers and legislators 
are alive to the overlooked possi- 
bilities of the inland market. 

In July of this year a number 
of influential men representing 
various groups organized what is 
known as the Canadian Co- 
operative Fish Publicity Fund, 
under the joint auspices of the 
Canadian Fisheries Association 
| and the Fisheries Branch of the 
Marine and Fisheries Department 
of the Dominion Government. 
This fund, comprised of a fed- 
eral grant and individual contri- 
butions from members of the 


Fisheries Association, was sub- 
scribed as the result of a com- 
prehensive survey of the market 
for fish throughout Canada made 
by the Marine and Fisheries. De- 
partment. It is now being spent 
in a campaign, which commenced 
in daily newspapers of principal 
cities on November 17, together 
with a coincident campaign among 
the trade to improve distribution 
methods, refrigeration and dis- 
play, as well as to create new re- 
tail outlets. 


HOW FINANCIAL SUPPORT WAS 
OBTAINED 


James H. Conlon, manager. of 
the fund, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, explained the details of 
the co-operative effort as follows: 

“At first we suggested that sub- 


scriptions should be made on a 


basis of percentage of turnover; 
but many of the distributors ob- 
jected to this. They didn’t want 
to disclose their volume of busi- 
ness. After trying to break down 
this resistance we took one of the 
largest producers as a key con- 
cern, asked him for what he con- 
sidered a fair contribution, and 
then put the other members on 
their honor to contribute what 
they felt was a fair amount in 
proportion to their annual turn- 
over as compared with the key 
concern. This has worked out 
satisfactorily. ; 

“Then we got down to the 
details of expending the fund 
acquired. One of the first things 
we did was to set aside a portion 
of the appropriation to secure data 
as to the results of the proposed 
campaign and to circulate this in- 
formation among the trade. The 
first thing, we felt, was to notify 
the entire trade of the scope and 


- dates of the advertising, and keep 
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them reminded of it. A schedule 
was planned to go to distributors, 
urging them to call on retailers 
on certain dates just previous to 
each insertion of the advertising, 
so that there would be no doubt of 
the stores being well stocked. 
Display matter was designed for 
the dealers, together with a series 
of circulars urging them to tie 
up with the campaign by ad- 








STATING THE CASE FOR FISH 


vertising in the local papers on 
the days each insertion is sched- 
uled. Newspapers are also being 
asked to co-operate by specially 
soliciting tie-up advertising on 
these insertion dates. 

“Meetings of retailers and dis- 
tributors in different centres have 
been arranged with the object of 
improving merchandising methods. 
A series of five-minute talks on 
fish has been prepared and will 
be supplied to women’s councils 
and other organizations. Wider 
distribution of the Government’s 
prea Fong on the fish indus- 
try is being planned.” 

The newspaper campaign, which 
has already commenced in ten of 
Canada’s principal cities, and will 
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later be extended, contains three 
features that are constant in cach 
advertisement. One is a circle 
embracing a map of Canada with 
a scroll across it inscribed with 
the phrase—“The Sea One Day 
Will Feed the World—de } 
Blanchere.” Mr. Conlon explained 
that de la Blanchere was an old 
French philosopher who believed 
that the human race would multi- 
ply so fast that with. 
in a few centuries 
every available acre 
of the earth’s surface 
would be occupied, 
and that vegetable and 
animal food resources 
would no longer suf- 
fice to feed the teem- 
ing millions of the 
globe. He was of the 
opinion that in that 
day “the sea would 
feed the world.” 

Another constant 
feature of the adver- 
tising is a cartoon of 
a French chef accom- 
panied by a jingle. 

The third feature 
is a coupon which 
consumers are invited 
to send to the Educa- 
tional Division of the 
Canadian Fisheries 
Association, asking 
for a free cook-book 
containing sixty-nine 
fish recipes. In order 
to convince the pub- 
lic that the Government is behind 
the drive for increased fish con- 
sumption, these coupons are turned 
over to the Marine and Fisheries 
Department at Ottawa, and the 
cook-books are sent out by them 
with a letter signed by the deputy 
minister. 

In addition to these features 
almost every advertisement con- 
tains some specific information of 
an educative character. The first 
piece of copy informs consumers 
of the average fish consumption 
per head in various countries of 
the world. Another furnishes a 
table of the time required for 
digestion of various foods, such 


as meat, cag, cheese, vegetables 
of various kinds, and showing by 
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~and the right way to cover it 


IXTY million people make up this 
market. They believe in and read 
their Home Town Newspaper. 


Local dealers often determine the meas- 
ure of success of a sales campaign in this 


fertile field. 


The sure way to win their support is to 
advertise in their local paper. Any num- 
ber of papers may be handled as a unit 
with no detail for agent or advertiser. 


American Press Association 


WILLIAM GRIFFIN, EMMET FINLEY, 
Vice-President BSeoy. & Gen’l Mor. 
GEORGE A. RILEY, Treasurer 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 


Kresge Building 122 South Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
58 Sutter Street Central Building 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Country Newspaper Headquarters 
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comparison that fish is the most 
easily digested solid food. Another 
provides a table of the percentage 
of proteins in milk, potatoes, meat 
and fish, showing the superiority 
of fish in this regard. 

A series of five display posters 
for dealers’ windows, all featur- 
ing the little French,chef, has 
been designed and distributed for 
use between now and the Christ- 
mas holidays. Others will follow 
in the new year. 

Some idea of the attention ac- 
corded the campaign by the public 
may be gathered from the fact 
that within six days after the ap- 
pearance of the first advertisement 
more than 3,000 requests for the 
cook-book had been received. 


Fraudulent Advertiser at 
Boston Convicted 


An investigation by the National 
Vigilance Committee and the Boston 
Better Business Commission of adver- 
tising by Max Katz, treasurer, Mer- 
chants Tire Company, of that city, 
resulted in his being tried recently and 
convicted on four counts for fraudu- 
lent advertising. 

On two different occasions, it is al- 
leged, Mr. Katz inserted advertisements 
in Boston newspapers, offering Ajax and 
Fisk factory seconds under the repre- 
sentation “Stamped ‘Seconds’ But Per- 
fect in Every Respect.” Proof was 
introduced to show that tires sold in 
response to such advertising were im- 
perfect, and not of the quality adver- 
tised. Last summer, after the first use 
of this type of copy, the Boston Better 
Business Commission warned Mr. Katz 
that his advertising was untruthful and 
in violation of the law. Continued use 
then led to the Vigilance Committee 
investigation and a Grand Jury indict- 
ment. 


Forms New Bank Advertising 
Business at Chicago 


P. M. Reed & Banker Associates is 
the name of a new advertising business 
oe has been formed at Chicago by 


. M. Reed, recently with the sales 
staff of the Edwin Bird Wilson Adver- 
tising Company, New York. Associated 
with Mr. Reed is J. R. Grill, formerly 
with the advertising departments of the 
American Radiator Company and the 
Cornell Wood Products Company. 


W. D. McAdams to Leave 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


William Douglas McAdams,  vice- 
president of Williams & ey, has Fe 
Chicago advertising agency, re- 
signed effective January 1, 19 
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Merchants Advertise to Lessen 
Returns 


Merchants of Columbus, O., through 
their local association, are working to 
stamp out the return "goods evil by the 
use of circulars, bulletins, and news. 
paper advertising. 

As an example of how they are meet. 
ing their problem, a recent bulletin may 
be cited. Captioned: ‘‘Less return of 
merchandise will help lower selling 
prices,” the copy explains that the buy. 
ing public, by abuse of the return priy- 
ilege, adds 5 per cent to the selling 
prices by increasing the store’s overhead 
expense. 

“This, of course,” continues the bul- 
letin, ‘‘means that the selling prices are 
5 per cent higher than if there were 
no returned merchandise. Therefore, 
we are asking you to assist in the elim. 
ination of this price-raising evil. Many 
of our good friends may not be at fault, 
and we ask such persons to assist us 
by creating sentiment against the return 
of merchandise. Please don’t buy 
carelessly—don’t buy in a_ spirit of 
frivolity, for returned merchandise is 
reflected in the price of your next pur- 
chase. Do you want to continue con- 
tributing 5 per cent of your expendi- 
tures with Ccledives stores to paying 
for returned merchandise? The answer 
is up to the buyer.” 


Sorority Coffee Campaign in 
Ohio Valley 


The Ohio Valley Coffee Company, 
Portsmouth, O., coffee importer and 
roaster, has registered the trade-mark 
“Sorority” for use on_ its leading 
brand. Sorority coffee is being sold in 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Virginia and advertised in newspapers 
of many cities of those _ States, 
Printers’ InxK is informed by Clem 
Switalski, president and general man- 
ager. 

It is planned to extend this territory 
to cover much of the Middle West. In 
addition to dealer salesmen and window 
display material, crews of house-to- 
house canvassers dressed in the regu- 
lation college graduation cap and gown 
are introducing the product in the cities 
in which newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns are being congucted. 


R. D. Fitzwater Joins The 
Ben Dale Company 


R. D. Fitzwater, who formerly con- 
ducted the Fitzwater Studio, at New 
York, has with his staff of fashion 
artists, joined The Ben Dale Company, 
commercial artists, of of that city. 


Appoint The C. L. Houser 
Company 

The Jamestown, N. Y., Journal and 

the Warren, Pa., Tribune, have ap- 

pointed The C. L. Houser Company, 

publishers’ representative, New York, as 

their national advertising representative. 
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Is it so queer 
after all? 


A MAN wrote us a few days ago 
about “The Treasure Chest,” the 
monthly publication of the Charles 
Francis Press. “It is queer,” he 
said, ““‘how reading a house organ 
will make you feel friendly to an 
institution.” 


pare eas 









But is it so queer after all? The 
experience of those who have used 
i} a well-printed and properly edited 
house organ shows that it invariably 
creates good will and respect and 
friendliness for the organization 


behind it. 


By the way, we recently received, 
in one day, seven commendatory 
letters from “Treasure Chest” 
readers. 
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Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Two ways 


1. Enlarge your market 


‘ 


Here is how one manufacturer did both 
—automatically: 


ELL it to more people—and sell them more of it— 
there’s a sure recipe for bigger volume! It’s often 
possible. 

Take auto lamps, for instance. Most people buy them 
only when in actual need, and then ni oy at a time. 
Even if it occurs to you that a couple of extra lamps in 
the door-pocket would be good insurance, you realize 
that they're apt to get smashed. 

National Mazda Auto Lamps are now being marketed 
on a new principle—and the makers have succeeded in 
breaking down a buying habit which has handicapped 
dealers for years. Here is how: 

A striking counter display container flags every 


Itflagsthem atonce, 
whether they in- 
tended to getalamp 
or not, and— 
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to sell more 


2. Enlarge your unit of sale 


They buy five 

lamps today 

where they used 

to buy one. 

customer who comes into the store, driving home at a 
lance a strong selling argument. This container holds 20 

Bits of 5 lamps each—each kit designed to give its deli- 

cate contents real protection. Both the man who came in 

to buy one lamp and the man who didn’t intend to buy 

a lamp at all are interested. . 

The results are only natural: improved dealer co-opera- 
tion (for the dealernow makes five profits where before he 
only made one)—and a highly gratifying increase in sales. 

Gair service covers every essential of package merchan- 
dising: advice and consultation on just a problems 
as outlined above, as well as the design and manufacture 
of Folding boxes, Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid Fibre Shipping cases. Call in a Robert Gair repre- 
sentative from our nearest branch! 

Our booklet, “Testing the Merchandising Value of a 
Package,” has given many a manufacturer worth-while 
suggestions. It’s yours—free—for the asking. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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“The Best Display Card 


WORPER 
VWORKE 
Ever Used’’—says Mr. H.C. Thompson | 


Treasurer of the Hall Thompson Co., Hartford, Conn,@ "° 


Th 


referring to the lithographed display reproduced below, 


which we made for them. 
The display is so designed as to feature an actual bottle esp 


of the product advertised. 
Brooks Litho Shops have a well-deserved reputation for able 
creating displays that are not only out of the ordinary, but 
that build bigger sales. 
Let us submit suggestions for a display that will speed up 
the turnover on your product. Ideas, dummies and estimates 
submitted free of any obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY§ =: 
Springfie'd, Mass. pur 
New York Philadelphia Boston pull 


BROOKS DISPLAYS|* 


It sure is (3 KE mig 
a i F P profi 


BRILLIANT | = __ 


BOOST SALE: 








Length of Service as an Illustrative 


Theme 


The Durability Argument, Prominent as a Question in the Reader’s Mind, 


Is a 


Strong Factor in Attention-Getting—Importance 


of Presenting It Graphically 


By Ernest H. Rowe 


N the constant fight to keep 

down production and opera- 
tion costs, long-lived equipment is 
no mean weapon, and the makers 
thereof are the great and good 
friends of industry. Advertisers 
of such equipment are allies also, 
especially when they bring their 
message in such easily understand- 
able and convincing fashion that 
prospective purchasers are spared 
further search and costly experi- 
menting by the simple act of 
grasping the argument and order- 
ing the product. 

Because it recognizes and re- 
sponds to one of the most impor- 
tant questions in the prospective 
purchaser’s mind, a more easily 
understandable and convincing 
puller can hardly be employed for 
the advertising message than the 
presentation of that vital factor 
of durability in’ some graphic 
form, by picture, graph or clever 
type and art work. Longevity be- 
ing almost an abstract quality, one 
that can be demonstrated by no 
test other than the passage of 
time, it is not an easy matter to 
present it to the eye. Still it can 
be done, and is done, in a variety 
of ways. Many more manufac- 
turers and dealers whose products 
possess this ultra-desirable quality 
might use some graphic scheme 
for demonstrating that fact with 
profit to themselves and advantage 
to their ought-to-be customers 
who now are obliged to scrap. an 
inferior product repeatedly, with 
constant tere of replacement 
cost. 

Not that mere durability is the 
sole recommendation for anything, 
nor that discarding and replace- 
ment are always and necessarily 
evil. A manufacturer of woven 
wire bed springs once pointed out 
to me a weaving machine, junked 


in the corner, which had cost him 
$1,200 and was still good for 
years of service, while the ma- 
chine in operation was costing him 
$400 a year rent. But even at that 
annual charge, with never a 
chance to write off first cost, the 
turn-out cost of the springs woven 


25 Years i in Service and 
wm Still At It 


BETHLEHEM 


TO THE WISE BUYER THERE IS A LONG 
STORY OF SAVING BEHIND THIS PICTURE 


on the new machine was so much 
less that scrapping a. perfectly 
good but obsolete $1,200 appliance 
was a profitable investment. 

But, given a_ product which is 
fairly well stabilized, its ability to 
stand up during a long life of use 
and usefulness is an enormous 
factor in its favor which will 
stand emphasizing in season and 
out of season. It is worthy of all 
the effort it may require to find 
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a way of supplementing the 
worded assertion with the picture- 
language method of telling it. 
Running through current adver- 
tising with this feature in mind, 
a striking fact soon becomes ap- 
parent. The durability argument, 
and especially the visualizifg of 
it, is employed in machinery ad- 
vertising to a much greater extent 
than in any other field. Very little 
of it seems to escape into other 
fields. Doubtless that fact is to 


$8” Hersey Disc Meter No, $35,514 on an 
test at the Meter Testing Labora- 


a 
feet of but 4/10ths of one percent, | 
second, 1-4/10ths the third and 7/10chs the last 
902,164 feet, or bur 4% all y 

‘The Meter continvously to the sen. 
sitive test of a 1/64" stream from the first and 
ehrough all rests to the very last. pe 


HERSE 
MANUFACTURING 








PUTTING THE ENDURANCE STORY IN 
TERMS OF ACTUAL TIME IN OPERATION 


be explained by the habitually ac- 
curate and close-figuring mental 
attitude of both the authors of that 
class of advertising and the audi- 


ence to which it is addressed. 
Both classes are likely to be made 
up of engineers, and both are 
likely to have cost accountants at 
their elbows, so there is no over- 
looking the fact that into every 
piece turned out by a machine and 
finished for the market, a definite 
fraction of the price of the ma- 
chine and the expense of its up- 
keep enters as a cost factor, plus 
the entire cost of spoiled pieces. 

To be able to show a planer 
“twenty-five years in service and 
still at it,” as the Bethlehem Steel 
Company does, and show it, not 
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dilapidated and crippled, but trim 
and evidently unweakened, means 
vastly more than the mere shoyw- 
ing of an interesting relic of the 
industrial past. It means that the 
possessor of that machine has 
competitive advantage in produc. 
tion cost because the first-cost-of- 
machine factor has been climi- 
nated. It tells plainly, too, that 
the maintenance-and-repair and 
the cost-of-operation factors must 
be small. It means that its opera- 
tors long ago have ironed out 
whatever kinks it may have had 
if its youth so that it can be de- 
pended upon for a steady-going 
veteran with no “off days.” When 
a piece of equipment has stood up 
to its work so many years that it 
has earned a nickname while it 
has seen others come and go to 
the junk-pile, its owner has an 
asset whose value is all the greater 
because its purchase price has dis- 
appeared from the books; and its 
maker has a cause for pride and 
an argument for non-users of that 
particular sort of appliance. The 
advertisement doesn’t say so, but 
ten to one that particular planer 
is known around the shop as “Old 
Detrick,” and the men feel no lit- 
tle pride in putting it through its 
paces on jobs that call for exact- 
ing work. All those meanings are 
wrapped up in that kind of a pic- 
ture and headline; “overtones,” 
our musical friends would call 
them. 

“A fourteen-year-old _ installa- 
tion” of a Cleveland Automatic 
machine is photographed in opera- 
tion in much the same manner as 
the Bethlehem planer already 
mentioned. The first Libby lathe, 
“photographed after twelve years 
in service”; Landis threading ma- 
chines with “twelve years of sat- 
isfactory service” to their credit; 
automatic buffing machines in use 
“fifteen years—and still going 
strong,” are all examples of the 
effort to translate long  service- 
ability into printers’ ink for the 
eye to see. These and a number 
of others that might be cited 
all labor under a slight disadvan- 
tage from their very virtue. Their 
condition is such that the photo- 
graphs, even though unretouched, 
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°:8 | Pictured Advertising— 


m= ‘ Of course, the Rotogravure Section offers, 

‘= peculiar advantages for certain types of 
e bus . . 

bat advertising—effects not to be obtained in 

Old black and whi 

“Old ack and white. 

10 lit. : "eas 

ae Particular importance attaches to the 

exact- . . 

zs are Rotogravure Section of the Washington 

—_ Star—because of the great interest that 

call centers in its pictures of celebrities and 

tall their doings. 
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— Consider the Star’s Rotogravure 

fathe Section in connection with your 

years next advertising campaign. 
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give no striking evidence of their 
long service. So the prominent 
caption is an indispensable element 
in the ensemble of such an adver- 
tisement. It must be terse enough, 
striking enough in appearance and 
close enough to thrust itself prac- 
tically into the picture and to be 
taken in at the same glance with 
the picture itself. Otherwise the 
picture amounts to nothing; that 


Here’s service— 


These Kennedy Veterans are all over 35 
years old—and still too good to be re- 
placed. 


These Kennedy old-timers show visible evi- 
her: inued 


dences of their long. 


‘The Kennedy Valves of today are doubly sure 


to give similar good 


You are safe in standardizing on Kennedys. 


Lend for the new Kennedy Catalog. 


WHEN ACTUAL APPEARANCE TELLS THE STORY OF 


LONG SERVICE 


is, nothing more than would a 
view of a new machine taken out 
of the catalogue. 

There are other good examples 
of this combination, interesting 
and suggestive for the differing 
terms into which durability has 
been translated for impressive ef- 
fect. A Terry Turbine boiler 
feeder which ran “15,264 hours in 
continuous operation” doesn’t look 
it, and therefore needs the phrase 
to convey the true significance of 
the photograph to the reader. 
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“Four Hundred Years—All Ree. 
ords Broken” points the results of 
a two-year high pressure test oj 
a Hersey water meter, equivalen; 
to 400 years of normal use. The 
idea is expressed in mileage by the 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Company 
in an advertisement illustrated 
with a view of speed reducing 
“gears perfect after 350,000 miles’ 
of voyaging by the ship in which 
they are installed. 
Tonnage is employed 
to indicate the long 
life of the New York 
Belting and Packing 
Company’s conveyor 
belting for heavy ser- 
vice: “9,357,000 tons 
of ore conveyed with 
one belt.” 

In contrast to these, 
several Kennedy 
valves, over thirty-five 
year old, are shown 
in pictures in which 
they plainly look the 
part of veterans, en- 
crusted with the ac- 
cumulations for a 
generation of external 
corrosion, but “still 
too good to be re- 
placed” so far as 
their working parts 
are concerned. “Here’s 
service,” surely, by 
“these Kennedy old- 
timers.” An _ unre- 
touched photograph 
of a Truscon alloy 
steel foundry flask is 
given the striking cap- 
tion: “Was this flask 
used three months or 
two years?” It shows 
use but neither wear 
nor distortion. Another one is 
pictured after 5,000 Ford flywheels 
had been cast in it. 

One more equipment example 
will do to show the great variety 
possible in depicting the feature 
we are discussing. Hardinge coni- 
cal mills employ a variant of the 
testimonial letter by reproducing 
the user’s unsolicited comments 
written by hand on the manv- 
facturer’s typewritten letter, sug- 
gesting the ordering of repair 
parts, the reply being: “Thank 


ion, but 
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= The Printer Who Owns a Cleveland 
y-five Can Give You Good Service 
10Wwn 
which When you have a rush job—one that has to be gotten 


k the out with all the speed you can get—a Cleveland is a 
. good friend in a printshop. 

roa That is why all the progressive plants have Cleve- 
ternal land Folding Machines. 

The printer who has the right equipment can al- 
ways give you the right service. He is there when you 
are rushed for time, on the big jobs and the little jobs. 

He is glad to have your order. He always wants 
to please you. He wants, particularly, to make sure 
that you will not at any time be disappointed with his 
service. 

That is the type of printer who has one or more 
Cleveland Folding Machines in his plant. 

The Cleveland is a big factor in enabling the printer 
to please his customers, both as to the quality of his 
folded work and the rapidity with which it can be 


done. 
ni The Cleveland makes all the folds made by all the 
mple other folding machines—and a large number that none 
riety of them can make. 


iture 
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Aggressive Advertisers 
Never Overlook the 
Progressive Farmer 


Ts farmer in the South is a big present 
= factor in the plans of the keen mer- 


= ‘fons of the Sunny South have 
more than their usual quota of this world’s 
goods—and they are ready to spend it for 
temporal needs and occasional luxuries. You 
can assure yourself your share by telling 
them what they should know about what 
you have that they should have. 

Here are 400,000 live, red-blooded pros- 
pects who will eagerly respond to the power 
of properly applied publicity. The way to 
apply it best and most economically is through 
the columns of the only Weekly Farm Paper 
in the Southeast—the one dominant, local- 
ized medium that has won a spot in their 
hearts because of its association with all the- 
movements that have made for their progress 
and og sxc reeeyeee Former and 


- AND FARM WOMAN’ 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh,N.C. Dallas, Texas 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
95 Madison Ave. Transportation Bidg. 
New York Chicago 





SHOULD NOT BE FORGOTTEN” 
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you, no repair parts needed.” 

A still different approach to the 
object of visualizing serviceability, 
as distinguished from experience 
in actual use, is to show the rea- 
son why the product has that 
quality. “It skidded 4,000 miles 
without wearing out,” says Johns- 
Manville of its Universal piston 
packing, and the artist has en- 
deavored to suggest the skidding 
with his brush. 

The long life of a machine in 
the service of a user answers so 
many more questions than the 
simple one of durability that it is 
a weighty, telling argument. 


City Employees State Their 
Wage Case in Newspapers 


The policemen, firemen and park 
guards of Philadelphia, during a contro- 
versy as to whether they should be 
given an increase in wages, and, if so, 
how much, placed their case before the 
public by using space in the newspapers. 
The copy was given over mostly to 
comparative figures of the wages paid 
for such service in Philadelphia and 
other cities, some larger than Philadel- 
phia and others smaller. The readers 
were asked to come to some conclusion 
and then if they deemed the cause just, 
to write to their respective councilmen. 


M. R. Ebersole Joins 
Dan B. Miner Agency 


Morris R. Ebersole, recently general 
manager of the San Francisco Journal, 
has joined the staff of The Dan B. 
Miner Company, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Ebersole was 
formerly sales manager of the Mazgill- 
Weinsheimer Company, Chicago printer, 
and was for seven years advertising 
manager of the American Radiator 
Company. 


F. E. Watts with Apex 


Electrical Company 

Frank E. Watts has been appointed 
director of distribution and publicity of 
The Avex Electrical Distributin ‘om- 
pany, Cleveland, Apex vacuum cleaners, 
Rotarex washers and Rotarex ironers. 
For the last three years Mr. Watts has 
been with the Gage Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 











New Accounts for The Izzard 


Company 

The Pacific Fibre Furniture Company, 
using newspapers of the Northwest, and 
the Western Wire Rope Manufacturing 
& Equipment Company, using lumber 
trade journals, both of Seattle, have 
_ placed their advertising accounts with 
The Izzard Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 
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American Raisins Selling in 
Chinese Markets 


In order to provide a wider outlet for 
their product, American raisin growers 
have invaded the Oriental markets. The 
invasion began two years ago, and dur. 
ing the last year exports to Japan have 
doubled. For the Chinese trade the 
raisins are put up in twenty-five-pound 
boxes and included with the shipment 
are a quantity of paper bags stamped 
with the trade-mark name of the brand. 
The dealer sells as many of the raisins 
in these bags as he thinks proper for the 
few a which the buyer has to 
spend. his is a rather new departure 
in China, but is in line with the cigarette 
dealers who break a package and sell 
one cigarette if requested. : 





Features Comic Characters in 
Book Advertising 


The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
New York, in advertising its book, 
“Oh, Doctor!” is featuring characters 
from the Sunday paper comics, with a 
line or two of endorsement from the 
artist. ‘Jiggs,’ ‘‘Barney Google” and 
others have appeared. The character in 
each case being shown reading the book, 
and his reflections appearing below. For 
instance, Barney says: “‘Gee, I'll bet if 
I give a copy of this book to the Sweet 
Woman she’ll let Spark Plug sleep in 
the parlor.” 





Shingle Advertiser Features 
“50-Year Roof” 


The Edgecumbe-Newham Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Eastman Adver- 
tising Agency, Ltd., of that city. A 
— is being run on Edham Kol- 
or hingles. featuring a booklet en- 
titled “The 50-Year Roof.” 


L. R. Rosenberg with 
Peck Agency 


The advertising business conducted 
at New York for several years under 
his own name by Louis Charles Rosen- 
berg has been consolidated with the 
Peck Advertising Agency of that city. 
Mr., Rosenberg has been elected a vice- 
president of the latter organization. 


Joins Byron G. Moon Agency 


William M. Thomas has joined the 
technical division of the Byron G. 
Moon Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y., 
advertising agency. Mr. Thomas was for 
a time on the faculty of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute as instructor in 
technical mechanics. 








Commercial Poster Company 
Opens Detroit Office 


The Commercial Poster Company, 
Cleveland, has established a branch office 
at Detroit. Lloyd P. Hasty has been 
placed in charge of this office. 
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It's tradition in the ad- 
vertising profession that 
Bundscho jobs are always 
ready on the dot. That’s 
because we never make a 
promise unless it’s the kind 
of promise we can keep. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Estab. 1910 \ 


Reader Interest: 
Read by all members of the family. Continu- 
ously and successfully published for the past 
thirteen years. 


Circulation: 
369,610 net paid ABC (June, 1923). 


Rate: 


’ $750.00 per page. 
$1.80 per agate line. 


BREWSTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Brooklyn 
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The only screen publication printed in 
Rotogravure. 


Circulation: 
240,079 net paid ABC (June, 1923). 


Rate: 
$550.00 per page. 
$1.25 per agate line. 
BREWSTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y: 
—_ bai 
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Yes, a new sales angle for the automobile 





b 
manufacturer—and a sound one! - Who fecls ity 
the need for the carP Who finally okehs this Co 
important family expenditureP The mother! 

To the mother the automobile means health- ga 
ful hours in the open—her children at her it 
side. She demands in the new car features i 
that her husband often overlooks. Sell her, of 
and you’ve sold the car! ve 

There’s no better way to get the ear of the ho 


mother on the subject of automobiles than to 
advertise in Child Life. When the mother 
reads Child Life to her children, she is sensi- } 
tively atune to any appeal that tells her how 
to make her children’s lives healthier, happier, 
broader in horizon. At this psycho- . 
logical moment tell her about your I 
automobile! 


Child Life has a rich quality circu- an 
lation of more than 100,000. 


Write for rates and a copy of Child 
Life to look over. 
RAND M¢&NALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


536 S. CLarK STREET, CHICAGO 








Mothers who select read 


“CIHHIHILID LEE to their Children 
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A Bond Advertiser’s 
Opinion 


Tue Prupence Company, Inc. 
New York, December 1, 1923, 
Editor of Se ane 

I wish to congrat e u on your 
very excellent article “What is the 
Condition of Bond font mg which 
appeared in the November 22 issue of 
Printers’ InK. 

This is one of the best treatments 
of the subject which I have read in a 
long time, especially in relation to 
mortgage bond advertising. 

Tue Prupence Company, Inc., 
O. H. Ketrer, 
Advertising Manager. 


WE are glad to get such 
strong endorsement of our 
bond article from such an author- 
ity on the subject as The Prudence 
Company. A subject of this kind 
is inevitably controversial. There 
are so many phases to it that re- 
gardless of what position is taken, 
it cannot be expected that every 
reader will agree. Several readers 
did not approve of our analysis 
of the present status of bond ad- 
vertising. We are glad to say, 
however, that the commendations 
greatly outnumbered the kicks.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. : 


New Advertising Business at 
Kalamazoo 


A. H. Peck and Paul C. Staake have 
formed a partnership known as Peck 
& Staake at Kalamazoo, Mich., for the 
purpose of conducting an advertising 
business. Mr. Peck was formerly an 
advertising counsel at that city. Mr. 
Staake was recently director of sales 
and advertising for the Crescent En- 
graving Company also of that city. 


Trade-Marks Butchers’ Paper 


Joseph Weil & Sons, Inc., Chicago, 
paper distributor, has made application 
fer registration of the trade-mark 
“White-Oak,” for use on butchers’ dry 
finish paper. The product is now be- 
ing advertised in business papers and 
by mail circulars, H. B. Weil of the 
company informs Printers’ Inx, and 

ids that more extensive advertising 

this brand is contemplated. 


The Macoomb Press Organizes 


Frank Macoomb, formerly in charge 
‘ city sales for the Printing Products 

Corporation, Chicago, has formed The 

\lacoomb Press, at Chicago, which will 
er a printing and typography ser- 
e. Roy B. relle, who was with 
» Printing Products Corporation, will 
in charge of the service department 
The Macoomb Press. . 
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Chicago Advertising Legion 
Post Elects Officers 


Kello M. Patterson was elected 
commander of the Chicago Advertising 
Men’s post of the American Legion at 
its recent annual dinner and entertain- 


were in a f i 
Western manager of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 
en a decent wees - ur H, 
gle, o rwin, asey iompany 
vice-commander; James E. Sanford, of 
the Chicago Tribune, junior vice-com- 
mander; Major William A. Wood, ad- 
jutant; Robert McKnight, a ici 
manager of the Central Manu i 
District, vice-adjutant; Samuel P. New- 
ton, of Williams & Cunnyngham. Inc. 
treasurer; Frank J. Hurley, also of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., vice- 
treasurer and Julius R. Offenhauer, 
sergeant-at-arms. The following di- 
rectors were also elected: Horace R. 
Denton, Col. H. B. Hackett, Forrest 
T. Lowell, Arthur Olsen, W. J. Pat- 
terson, Harry Simmonds and T. Steen. 


Mail-Order Sales Increase 


Sears, Roebuck & Company report 
sales for November of $20,416,166 as 
compared with $20,196,599, for the 
corresponding month of 1922, an_in- 
crease of 8 per cent. For the first 
eleven months of the current year sales 
totaled $194,743,706 as compared with 
$161,409,528 for the same period of 
last year. 

Sales of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany for November were reported as 
$14,112,312 as compared with $11,- 
00 0, an increase of 28.25 per cent. 
The sales total for the first eleven 
months of 1923 is shown as $119,- 
581,723, in contrast with $80,844,890 
for the corresponding period of 1922. 


Publishing Associations Pro- 
test against Postmasters 


The Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. have protested to the Post 
Office Department against the activities 
of postmasters at Nashville, Tenn., and 
Detroit, Mich.. The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., says that it has protested 
because these postmasters have been 
“urging upon business men the advantage 
and economy of direct-mail advertising.” 


Magazine Campaign for New 
Brandes Table-Talker 


C. Brandes, Inc., New York, is using 
space in national and radio magazines 
to introduce the Brandes Table-Talker, 
a new radio loudspeaker. Business 
papers are being used also to urge 
early stocking by dealers. 


MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, Can., 
has appointed Edwin C. Williams, pub- 
lishers’ representative, San Francisco, 
as its Pacific Coast representative. 
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A Seller Seeking 
to Change Its Buyers’ 
Operating Basis 





Taking Advantage of a Business 
Trend in the Automobile Repair 
Field the McQuay-Norris Manu- 
facturing Company Is to Mer- 
chandise a Flat Rate Motor 
Repair Plan 


CERTAIN manufacturer has 

_found that the market it sells 
to is operated on a guesswork 
basis and is making an individual 
effort to take the market off that 
basis. 

Its market is made up of the 
automobile repair and mainte- 
nance shops. This market, it 
says, for the most part is unde- 
veloped due to old-fashioned 
“guesswork overhaul methods.” 

The manufacturer is the Mc- 
Quay-Norris Company, of St. 
Louis, maker of pistons, piston 
rings and pins. The answer it has 
evolved calls for putting this mar- 
ket on a flat rate basis. A’ flat 
rate in motor repair and mainte- 
nance work can perhaps be best 
described as an average of past 
costs for the predication of future 
charges. 

Its plan, known as the McQuay- 
Norris Motor  Re-conditioning 
Plan, looks for the establishment 
of stations in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. This 
is to be accomplished by the ap- 
pointment of capable cylinder re- 
grinder repairmen who _ are 
equipped to do motor re-condition- 
ing. The appointments will be 
made by jobbers, salesmen, and 
by factory representatives. 

A national advertising cam- 
paign, soon to start, will tell car 
owners what the new flat rate 
plan means to them and will direct 
them to shops which display a 
large blue metal sign with white 
embossed letters reading: “Mc- 
Quay-Norris Motor Re-condition- 
ing Station.” : 

Repairmen have been acquaint- 
ed with the plan by a series of 
two-color spreads in business 
papers and a booklet which de- 
scribes the reasons for the plan 
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and gives examples of how it may 
be worked. The booklets are sold 
by the McQuay-Norris Company 
in unlimited quantities to its job- 
bers and by them distributed to 
the trade. 

Repairmen, -dealers, garagemen 
and regrinders are all eligible to 
operate under this plan provided 
that their shops are adequately 
equipped with the tools and ina- 
chinery necessary for at least one 
of the ways by which a motor 
may be re-conditioned. These are 
known as: regrinding, reaming, 
lapping, reboring, honing and 
burnishing. Each one of these 
processes has its particular advan- 
tages and talking points and like 
all mechanical processes, each has 
its own supporters. 

The repairman and his em- 
ployees will be assisted in work- 
ing out the plan both by jobbers 
and by McQuay-Norris _repre- 
sentatives who will have informa- 
tion showing its possibilities and 
its best methods of application. 

The company believes that the 
plan benefits both car owner and 
repairman. To the owner of a 
car that has a small cash value, it 
gives opportunity of realizing an- 
other year’s service, with the over- 
haul not consuming over one or 
two days’ time and at a price 
known to him in advance. To the 
garageman it gives a vastly in- 
creased market and a correspond- 
ing opportunity to increase his 
profits. 

Naturally if the plan is as suc- 
cessful as its proponents hope, 
there will be a tremendous volume 
of business done in McQuay- 
Norris replacement parts. 

It is believed that this is the 
first time a manufacturer has at- 
tempted to merchandise a flat rate 
plan in this industry. It should 
be explained here, however, that 
the flat rate system of necessity has 
been instituted by about fourteen 
nationally known car manufac- 
turers in their own service sta- 
tions and while the idea is spread- 
ing, the success of repairmen who 
have adopted the plan will prob- 
ably prove the greatest incentive 
to their brother repairmen in tak- 
ing up this new method. 
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Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable and 
outstanding advertising successes as : Hupmobile, Packard, the 
= Maxwell, Chalmers, Peerless, Fisher Bodies, Champion 
park Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Lockheed Brakes, Sewell Cush- 
ion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and PumpseGarland Stoves & Fur- 
naces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, Capitol Boilers, Kelvinator 
Electric Refrigeration, Humphrey Radiantfires, Wayne Water 
Softeners, Honeywell Heat |Regulators, Osborn Brushes = 
Conklin Pens and Pencils, Whitman & Barnes Twist Drills and 
Reamers, James Valves, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. ° 
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BORDEN—THE C0 
The Borden Company is one of America’s largest indust 
vatism which is a Borden tradition, every new step that is « 
It is the aim of the Borden Company to make the evapo 
as the condensed milk business. 

As the first step in stabilizing the evaporated milk b 
Evaporated Milk to the consumers in the street cars of th 
Gulf. Their Street Car advertising starts on January Ist, 13 

You can use other advertising mediums for expediency 
sumers in this busy world, there is no medium to compare 

What other form of publicity reaches all of the families 


What other medium can you use in color in all kinds of 
is equitable to the turnover of the market? 


STREET RAILWA 
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ATIVE PIONEER 


s and the leader in its line. Despite the sound conser- 
in the milk industry starts with Borden. 


business as clean and profitable to wholesaler and retailer 


Borden Company has contracted to advertise Borden’s 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to the 


mer, hammer, hammer facts into the minds of the con- 
Car advertising. 


ighborhood? 
very hour of the day, every day in the year, at a cost that 


VVERTISING CO. 
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ENGRAVINGS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N.Y. 
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OINT 


“A unit by which type is now 
measured— 0.0138 of an 
inch. “Twelve points make a 
pica and six picas (72 points) 
equal .996 of an inch.” — 


—DicTionary oF PRINTING. 


The hero of the novel “Babbitt” 
would have us say: “We point with 
pride to our record of 47 years as 
specialists in good printing.” Bro- 
midic, but true. More to the point, 
however, would be some facts and 
figures on that next job of yours— 
the one you want exactly right. This 
is one institution where we reverse 
the axiom about the artist’s dummy 
always looking better than the 
finished job. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stix 


(ams 




















Eversharp’s Foreign Advertising 
Policy 


Way The Wahl Company Maintains Centralized Control of Advertising 


EprrorrtaAL Note: To care for great- 
» »ncreased production, many American 
ufacturers are seeking to expand 
seas trade, to export their surplus. 
re have been many differences of 
pion among manufacturers as to the 
t desirable method of handling ex- 
sales and advertising problems. 
ether sales can be promoted effec- 
ly through commission houses or 
ether the manufacturer must organize 
own foreign department, whether 
s and advertising in foreign fields 
uld be centralized in the manufac- 
r’s own home office or decentralized 
he hands of agents and distributors, 
to get dealers in foreign fields to 
-y out the house policy, whether 
tally new sales arguments should be 
volved for the overseas market or 
ther Canton, China and Canton, 
Ohio are much alike in their funda- 
mental reactions to sales efforts—these 
are but a few of the questions which 
have been long and earnestly debated. 
In an effort to get a free exchange of 
opinions upon these and kindred subjects 
a group of manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agents interested in export problems 
have been conducting an Export Round 
Table at the New York Advertising 
Club. The following article is from a re- 
port of a talk made by Gabriel Cordova 
of the Wahl Co., at a recent meeting, 
together with some of the questions and 
answers which followed his talk.] 


T= Foreign Department of the 
Wahl Company was organized 
as such about three years ago. 

It was decided at first to sell to 
wholesale distributors who would 
be able to import their own prod- 
ucts, and who could serve the 
trade from their own stock, rather 
than try to build up a number of 
retail accounts in each country, 
which would, of course, mean 
more accounting and multiplicity 
of credit risks, shipments, etc. So 
the first year was devoted prin- 
cipally to obtaining reliable dis- 
tributors in the various countries, 
and we had little time to devote 
) advertising. 

As a matter of expediency, we 
prompted those distributors that 
we appointed to conduct their own 
idvertising, We made them cer- 
ain cash allowances and they 
were to spend this money entirely 
it their discretion, submitting 
bills accompanied by vouchers 
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and clippings before payment was 
made. This was merely for the 
sake of expediency, because we 
did not think it was going to work 
very well. Copy was poor gen- 
erally. Sometimes the distributors 
were so enthusiastic about the 
lines that they made claims we 
could not live up to. Selection of 
papers was apparently based on 
personal preference rather than 
advertising value, and the adver- 
tisements themselves were not 
good to look at. 

We have always believed any- 
way in a centralized control of 
advertising. So when we saw that 
this plan was not working well, 
we decided to handle all our news- 
paper and advertising work di- 
rectly from New York, through an 
advertising agency, and we noti- 
fied our distributors accordingly. 
Some of them agreed quite read- 
ily. I guess they were glad to be 
rid of this extra work and worry, 
but most of them objected quite 
strenuously. They ‘gave us the 
usual arguments. They could get 
better rates, and better positions 
locally, they could get the copy 
written in the proper language 
and idioms and they had native 
artists who could give us better 
illustrations. 

But we had already had expe- 
rience with that the first year, 
sO we were not very easily con- 
vinced and we decided to go on 
with our program with one ex- 
ception; we had to compromise 
in their claim that we could not 
very well, from this end, get spe- 
cial insertions for local holidays, I 
might call them graduation days, 
and things like that, and we had 
to agree that they were better 
placed than we for that. So we 
compromised by making them a 
very small allowance on their 
sales to take care of this special 
advertising—seasonal advertising, 
we might call it. The compro- 
mise seemed to smooth their feel- 
ings, and they all agreed then 
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that we should handle the gen- 
eral campaign. 

So we got busy then, and started 
planning for this campaign. We 
engaged the services of a foreign 
advertising agency and by com- 
bining the information which we 
had in our file with the informa- 
tion we had from the dealers and 
the information in the files of the 
agency, we made quite a compre- 
hensive schedule, taking the best 
papers available in each country 
and using them as frequently as 
location permitted. 

The copy, which was prepared 
in New York, was based princi- 
pally on the idea that our goods 
can be used anywhere; so long as 
a person knows how to write, it 
doesn’t make any difference what 
his language or what his nationality, 
he can use our goods. The copy 
was prepared here in the original, 
in three languages—English, Span- 
ish and Portuguese—which we 
found we could use almost every- 
where. In those countries where 
this could not be done, we ar- 
ranged to have the copy trans- 
lated by the publishers and sub- 
mitted to the distributors for ap- 
proval before being released. In 
most cases, or rather.I will say in 
all cases, we sent either electros 
or mats right to the publishers 
with complete instructions as to 
insertions, etc., sO we were ac- 
tually controlling the campaign 
from this end. 

Last year, the first year we 
directly handled the campaign, we 
considered as an_ introductory 
campaign, and we used ten-inches- 
by-double-column advertisements. 
We found we could use them 
almost everywhere with no altera- 
tion. This second year we have 
reduced the size to six inches 
by a double column, and we have 
increased the number of inser- 
tions accordingly. 

This method of centralized 
handling we have found very 
satisfactory. We know exactly at 
all times just what we are doing 
and what papers we are using and 
what answers are coming in, what 
advertisements are being pub- 
lished and where, how much we 
are spending and where we are 
spending it. We know just what 
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our copy is claiming, and what 
advertisements are published on 
certain dates, something over which 
we had no control before. 

Most of the claims that were 
made by our distributors have 
been found to be untrue. We 
find, for instance, that we can get 
just as good rates—and in some 
instances even cheaper rates than 
they could locally—and we find 
also that by giving the publisher 
good-looking advertisements, they 
give us preference in position 
without any extra charge, and we 
have found this method satis- 
factory. So much for newspapers. 


THE VALUE OF SHOWCASES 


We have also found very effec- 
tive the use of showcases. As a 
matter of fact we supply quite a 
number of them for all our dis- 
tributors; although they are very 
expensive, we find that it is one 
of the most effective ways we 
have of advertising, because it has 
the quality of displaying the goods 
themselves right at the point 
where they are for sale, and 
although it is quite an item in 
our appropriation we will con- 
tinue to do this. We believe that 
displays are one of the most im- 
portant parts of our advertising, 
and as a matter of fact, we try 
to educate our distributors and 
the retail dealers along this line. 

Last spring we had a world- 
wide window display contest 
which was very  successful— 
much more successful in fact than 
we thought it was going to be. 
We received hundreds of photo- 
graphs from all over the world; 
some of the displays were of very 
high merit. As a matter of fact 
we were up against it in deter- 
mining the winner, because they 
were all so good. With the photo- 
graphs (and this was the im- 
portant part) we got a number of 
letters from the retailers telling 
us how their sales had been in- 
creased and how this increase was 
directly traceable to the displays. 
This was exactly what we wanted. 
We were trying to show them 
that to sell goods, they must dis- 
play them. We are continuously 
sending them supplies of window 
display material, and folders, blot- 
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NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT 
_ WT WJ7J 
COVERAGE 
IN CINCINNATI 


AF INCINNATI has 106,000 
¢ families, of which 64,- 

660 earn 82% of the 
total income. 


Out of these 64,660 families, 
The Cincinnati Inquirer 


go A KLEIN, reaches 98% of them every 
NEW YORK day. These people represent 

WA KLEN. the buying power of this 
marian 40 market. 

RA BIDWELL CO 






742 MARKET JST, 
0 


To cover it efficiently— 
without waste, without 
excess cost—use 


CINCI 
SNQUIRE 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 
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2780! 


UBLISHERS’ Information Bureau, : 
of New York, says: 











Out of the 4877 advertisers in current 
magazines, 2780 have a definite, specific 
appeal to men. 


They don’t all sell razors, insurance 
or cigars. Some sell automobiles. The 
automobile salesman talks transmission, 
brakes and horsepower toaman. Toa 
woman he talks upholstery, fixtures and 
body lines. 


For every one of the 2780, whether his 
product is exclusively for men or for the ) 
whole family through the man, McClure’s 7 
offers a direct road to market, paved by a 
100 per cent masculine editorial appeal. ) 


Advertising men’s goods in McClure’s 
is efficiency in advertising. 


MSCLURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


M°CLURE'S 


the magazine made for men 
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ters, lantern slides, etc., and we 
are trying to induce them in every 
way to use them effectively, edu- 
cate them to the fact that we 
spend a lot of money in prepar- 
ine this material, and that we are 
doing it just for their interests 
in promoting retail sales. 

Last year, compared with the 
year previous, when the distrib- 
utors were doing the work, our 
sales were over 67 per cent in 
excess, and in 1923 our sales are 
about 25 per cent over what they 
were last year. So there is an 
equivalent of 100 per cent between 
now and 1921 when the work was 
being handled directly by them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Q.) Can you tell me how you 
control your distribution of show- 
cases—where you draw the line? 

(A.) We distribute the show- 
cases on loan. We do not give 
them to the dealers, we loan them 
to them, and we make them sign 
an agreement that the case is go- 
ing to be used only to display our 
goods, and that they agree that 
we can take the showcases ‘away 
from them if they abuse them— 
that is to say if they display goods 
not of our manufacture. 

(Q.) Don’t they generally keep 
them indefinitely ? 

(A.) Yes, if they use them we 
want them to keep them. We want 
them to keep the showcases and 
display the goods in them. But 
when we find they are displaying 
somebody else’s goods, we usu- 
ally threaten to take the show- 
cases away from them. We find 
that in most cases that is_ suffi- 
cient. The showcases, as I say, 
are quite expensive because they 
are very well built and are fine 
pieces of furniture. Of course, we 
could not afford to give a dealer 
showeases to display somebody 
else’s goods. These agreements 
signed by dealers are on file in 
our office and we can always pro- 
duce them in case we want to 
take the showcases away from 
them. 

(Q.) I would like to ask, Mr. 
Cordova, how is foreign copy 
and material related to the do- 
mestic stuff which your company 
uses? 
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(A.) We try to keep it together 
as much as we can, but we do not 
use'the domestic copy at all, We 
adapt it to our foreign need. For 
instance, some of this copy is the 
style of copy that the Domestic 
Department used four or five 
years ago. 

(Q.) Have you attempted to 
co-ordinate your newspaper ad- 
vertising with the direct-mail ap- 
peal, or have you used posters, 
or any other form of advertising? 

(A.) We have tried using post- 
ers, although they are very hard to 
handle in a forei field on ac- 
count of sizes. ¥ small poster 
will be all right for France and 
you can’t use twenty-four-sheet 
posters except in one or two 
countries. In some countries they 
do not use them at all, and we 
have had several posters that we 
made in single-sheet size, and we 
told them if they needed to cover 
more space, to use two or three 
of them. 

(Q.) In your copy to the dif- 
ferent countries, did you have to 
take into consideration writing 
copy for a particular country or 
did you use copy that would be 
just as good here? 

(A.) Our appeal is general. As 
I. said before, we based our ap- 
peal on beauty and economy and 
efficiency and other universal 
selling points. We can appeal on 
beauty the same way in France as 
we can in South Africa or Brazil. 
Everybody likes a good-looking 
thing, and one of the main points 
of our appeal is beauty. Then, 
of course, economy—people are 
thrifty all over the world and 
like to economize when they can, 
and of course, our main appeal 
is in the exclusive features of 
our products. We are very fortu- 
nate in that we have an article 
which is really so universal in use 
and so universal in appeal, that we 
do not have to use different ap- 
peals in different countries. 

We were asked some time ago 
why we did not translate the 
word “Eversharp” so it would 
mean “Eversharp” in other lan- 
guages, but if we attempted that 
in addition to the risk of nullify- 
ing our trade-mark, we would 
have to have a phrase about fif- 
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teen or twenty words long | to 
convey the idea, so we decided 
to stand by the trade-mark of 
“Eversharp” in English. 

(Q.) How do you ship cuts— 
mounted or unmounted? 

(A.) Mounted, always. We 
know that there are some coun- 
tries where they can mount them 
themselves, but we do not want 
to take iany chances. In some 
countries they can mount and in 
some cases they can even make 
their own mounts, but we do not 
take any chances and we always 
mount them. 

(Q.) How does your company 
arrange about service, repairs on 
your pens and pencils? 

(A.) What little there is, is 
done by the distributors, and 
whenever we find it possible, by 
the retailers themselves. 

We furnish a repair kit free 
of charge to every one of the 
dealers who signifies his inten- 
tion of having a service depart- 
ment. Anyone can make the re- 
pairs, they are so simple. 

Q.) Do you’ publish a list of 
distributors in local advertise- 
ments ? 

(A.) No, we have not, except 
in a few cases. Next year we are 
going to do it in all instances. 
We thought we would find out 
first how stable the arrangements 
were before we advertised the 
names of the distributors, because 
that would naturally identify the 
man with the product. 

(Q.) Do you find the distrib- 
utor who buys for his own ac- 
count, is superior to the manu- 
facturer’s selling agent, or do 
you use both? 

(A.) In one or two very small 
territories we use selling agents 
on a strictly commission basis, 
but we do not find that satisfac- 
tory because he only takes orders 
and transmits them to us, and 
time is wasted, whereas if he has 
a full-size stock right on his own 
counter he can fill the orders 
without any waste of time. 

(Q.) Who carries your stocks 
that you have around the world? 

A.) The distributors. They 
borrow from us, and carry the 
stock for their own account on 
firm orders. 
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(Q.) They can determine the 
price then? 

(A.) Under our control. Ip 
our contract there is a clause that 
the prices have to be submitted 
to us for approval,- although we 
can’t very well enforce that clause, 
We do keep certain contro! on 
the prices. When they are too 
high we ask them to reduce. In 
one or two instances we found 
prices too low and we asked them 
to raise them because they were 
not making enough money. And, 
of course, if they do not make 
enough money they do not have 
enough interest in the line. We 
actually asked them, in two in- 


stances, to raise the prices. 


Chicago Elevated Advertises 
New Equipment 


Half-page newspaper space was re- 
cently used by the Chicago Elevated 
Railroads to inform the public concern- 
ing a new and improved type of car, 
which is being put into service on all 
the lines operated by the company. 
Mention was made of the fact that the 
new cars will be suitable for subway 
operation, when the time comes that 
such transportation will be used in 
Chicago. Improvements in safety of 
operation and comfort of passengers 
which the new cars possess were listed 
in the copy. 


Mah Jongg Imports Increase 


Imports of sets of the Chinese game, 
Mah Jongg. into the United States from 
Shanghai, China, during the first nine 
months of the current year were valued 
at $849,833, an increase of nearly 33 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1922. Total imports of merchandise 
from China were valued at $47,582,423 
for the 1923 period, compared with 
$38,709,080 for the same period of last 
year. 


Has Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Account 


The Fort Pitt Steel Casting Com- 
pany, McKeesport, Pa., manufacturer of 
small, thin section castings, has placed 
its advertising account with Walker & 
Downing, Pittsburgh advertising agency. 
Business publications and direct mail 
will be wadd, 


F. R. Davit Joins Newspaper 
Representative 


F. R. Davit, formerly assistant to the 
publisher of the Milwaukee Wéisconsin- 
News, has joined the San Francisco staf 
of M. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., 
Pacific Coast newspaper representatives. 
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slice of bread 
does for both; 





‘Isn't it rather extravagant, Willie,” 
asked mother,‘‘to use both butter and 
jam on your bread?”’ 

**No, mother, it’s economical. The 
same bread does for both.”’ 


The same medium does for both 


The Literary Digest as a medium 
for advertising presents customers 
in two capacities—as heads of 
businesses and as heads of homes, 
and in both business and the home 
its readers are customers 
for your goods. 


Ser ee 


Our figures of Digest subscribers 
show that 


Of 221,616 manufacturers 

141,036 are owners or executives. 

Of 280,374 wholesale and retail 
dealers 

219,131 are owners or managers. 


ee 





This kind of a subscriber is interested in 
the goods you sell, in two capacities; in 
some cases, three. They are multiple buyers. 

Take for example, food produés. 

Mr. B. is one manufacturer. He is one 
of the 141,036 who hold positions of power. 
Therefore, his home is a good one—his 
family well provided for. Mrs. B. is one 
of the two million women who read The 
Literary Digest. 

Mr. B. sets two tables in his home—for 
the family and for the servants. 

In his factory there are two restaurants— 
one for executives and managers and one 
for employees. 

He is a multiple buyer of food produés 
and while he buys for at least five people 
at home, he may buy for five thousand in 
his business. 

The same copy of The Digest reaches 
him in both capacities—as a home influence 
and as a business influence. 

So, according to Willie’s definition, i it is 
econ The same medium does for both. 


The Jiterary Digest 





Some 15,000 employers have 
arranged dining room facili- 
ties for their employees. 
5,336,000 meals are served 
daily in 5,000 factories. 
Many large wholesale and 
retail houses, banks and in- 
surance companies have 
restaurants for employees. 
5,500,000 lunches are served 
daily in public schools. 
2,779,828 meals are served 
annually on one railroad. 


The jiterary Digest 








How Seven Hundred Banks Are 
Helping the Farmer Become 
a Business Man 


Three-Year Campaign of Advertising ‘to Illinois Farmers Aims at 
Showing the Practical Value of Friendly Banking Connections 


ANKS and farmers and ad- 

vertising—a triangle to con- 
jure with, Advertising and the 
farmer, of course, are thoroughly 
compatible. They have worked 
and lived together. Advertising 
and the banks present no strange 
picture. Neither do banks and the 
farmers. But hook the three to- 
gether and the resulting situation 
is not only rather unusual but 
worth examining. 

That is precisely the situation 
at the present time in IIlinois 
where 700 of the banks of the 
State have united in advertising 
directed to the farmer. It is a 
campaign. which has been studied 
carefully. It has been weighed 
and timed. It will continue for 
three years, perhaps longer if 
necessary. 

The most obvious purposes of 
this advertising are the education 
of Illinois farmers to what the 
banks have to offer them and the 
obtaining of the farmers’ good- 
will. Those aims, in themselves 
well worth while, are by no means 
the limits of the campaign. If 
this three-year advertising effort 
does not actually plant in the 
farmer the desire and intention to 
become a better business man, 
operating his farm as a business 
instead of a lottery, the banks 
who are supporting it. will believe 
that they have fallen short of 
their mark. A closer tie-up be- 
tween the country bank and the 
farm community which it serves 
must mean better business meth- 
ods on the farm, they say. Ad- 
vertising in farm-paper space and 
in local newspapers is the means 
chosen to effect this tie-up. 

The first copy in the campaign 
which appeared a few weeks ago 
puts the banks’ attitude before the 
farmer clearly—pretty much in 
words of one syllable. “Farmers 


and bankers have many things in 
common,” it says. “We must face 
hard times and good times to- 
gether. We cannot prosper with- 
out you, and we do not believe 
you can prosper without us. We 
ought to understand each other’s 
problems better. You know farm- 
ing. We know business. We be- 
lieve that our knowledge of’ busi- 
ness can be made more helpful to 
you. We want to see farming in 
Illinois made more profitable. We 
want to do our part to make it 
more profitable. 

“We want you to keep your 
funds in our banks, where the 
money will be in circulation, 
where it will be safe and where 
you can get it again whenever 
you want ‘it. We want you to 
know the advantage of paying 
your bills by check. We want you 
to understand about financial 
statements as a basis of credit, 
about time deposits and savings 
accounts, about bonds and invest- 
ments. Talk over your business 
problems with us. We are always 
glad to see you and to help you in 
any way that we can.” 


CHICAGO BANKS APPROVE CAMPAIGN 


None of the Chicago banks is 
interested actively in the cam- 
paign, but many of them Wok at 
it favorably and believe that it 
will have the results that the 
“downstate” bankers desire. C. B. 
Hazlewood, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, said to PrInt- 
ERS’ INK a few days ago, “The 
movement is as sound funda- 
mentally as it can be. Several 
years ago there was, for a time, 
a concerted effort on the part of 
banks to sell farmers the country 
over on the advice and help that 
they stood ready to give. It was 
good advice then and it is good 
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advice now, especially now, for 
the farmers in the Middle West 
who have been listening too eager- 
ly ‘to empty political utterances. 
One mistake that bankers and 
other advertisers have frequently 
made is to try to tell the farmer 
how and what to produce. They 
have hammered on yield per acre, 
diversification of crops and so on. 
All the while the farmer has 
known more about production 
problems than they could hope to 
know. Outsiders ought to let the 
farmer handle his production 
himself.” 

The Illinois banks’ campaign ac- 
cording to the present plans will 
steer wide of this farm produc- 
tion shoal. The first month’s copy 
deals largely with the importance 
of keeping money in the bank and 
the advantage of paying bills by 
check. ‘December advertisements 
are devoted to thrift and the im- 
portance of teaching children to 
save. How to build credit and 
use it wisely is the subject sched- 
uled for January. In February 
the advisability of furnishing the 
bank with regular financial state- 
ments is the copy angle. Other 
subjects to be treated are mort- 
gages, wills, operating loans and 
investments, all of which, the co- 
operating banks feel, have a direct 
bearing on the business side of 
farming. 

“The injection of business 
methods into agriculture is begin- 
ning to be a reality,” said J. S. 
Coverdale, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in 
commenting on the Illinois banks’ 
advertising plan. “This advertis- 
ing campaign ought to help the 
movement along. The farmer 
must establish a working pro- 
gram for the operation of his 
farm which will cover a period of 
years. Necessarily he must base 
this program on credits.” 

In order to allow the individual 
bank to hook up its own organiza- 
tion to the campaign the commit- 
tee in charge of the advertising is 
furnishing copy for local news- 
paper use. Besides this there is 
a window emblem and _ poster 
which identifies the bank with the 
movement. Already there has 
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been an extensive use made of 
this local copy. 

C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, was 
asked his opinion of the plan. He 
said: “The advertising campaign 
conducted by co-operative action 
of Illinois bankers, in which prob- 
lems of the farmers as well as 
other economic factors are to be 
discussed in a friendly way, is 
Ie admirable. This can be only 
of good constructive, educational 
value and should bring all parties 
to a better understanding of the 
facts.” The biggest farm prob- 
lems at the present time appear to 
be problems of business rather 
than production. In their method 
of putting the farmer on the right 
track by attempting to sell the 
farmer only those services which 
they are especially equipped to 
render these Illinois banks are fol- 
lowing a course which might be 
observed profitably by other ad- 
vertisers. 


Ulric C. Jones Joins 
Kenneth S. Keyes 


Ulric C. Jones has joined the staff of 
The Kenneth S. Keyes Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., advertising agency. Mr. 
Jones was formerly ——. manager 
of G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., mort- 
gage investments, of that city and more 
recently was head of the copy and plan 
department of the Foote & Device Co., 
also of Atlanta. 


Book Account for Campbell- 


Moss-Johnson 

Theo. Audel & Company, New York 
book publishers, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with the New York 
office of Campbell-Moss-Johnson, Inc. 
Plans for this account call for national 
advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


“MacLean’s Magazine” 
Advances L. H. Meyer 


L. H. Meyer has been ap: ted dis- 
trict manager at Montreal of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine. Mr. Meyer was for- 
merly on the New York office staff of 
The MacLean Publishing Company, 
Toronto. 


“Golfers’ Magazine” Appoints 
. C. Grauer 
J. Carroll Grauer has been appointed 
advertising manager of Golfers Maga- 
zine, Chicago. Mr. Grauer was at one 
time with Cole & Freer, Chicago pub- 
lishers’ representatives. 
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ENING is a basic producer of great 
wealth in Arizona. Fifty per cent 
of all the copper mined in the United 


States, and twenty-five per cent of the 
world’s copper comes from the mines in Arizona. 


The average total value of all the minerals produced 
in Arizona for the last six years was one hundred thirty- 
two million dollars per year. 


In Arizona are the famous Copper Queen, United 
Verde, Calumet and Arizona, Inspiration, Miami, New 
Cornelia and Old Dominion mines, besides hundreds of 
other producing mines more or less known. 


The mining camps and towns afford a rich close market for many 
of the agricultural crops of the state. Phoenix is the close supply centre 
of this great industry. 


The manufacturer not only has the market afforded by the mining 
towns and camps as result of this industry, but the industry adds its 
phase of stability to the prosperity of the whole Arizona market. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION ARIZONA COPPER 
‘ Pounds 
712,166,891 


This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Bldg. 
O—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Examiner Building 

. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Bldg.” 

C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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Chilton Merged with 
Class Journal Company 


HE United Publishers Corpo- 

ration of New York has con- 
tracted to take over all the capita! 
stock of the Chilton Company of 
Philadelphia and combine this cor- 
poration with the Class Journal 
Company, which the Un'ted Pub- 
lishers Corporation already own. 

The new printing plant of the 
Chilton Company at Philadelphia, 
and the publications of the Chilton 
Company, which are: Automobile 
Trade Journal, Commercial Car 
Journal, “Chilton Automobile Di- 
rectory,” Chilton Tractor and Im- 
plement Journal and “Chilton 
Tractor and Implement Index,” 
will be continued as before under 
the Chilton Company, and the 
publications of the Class Journal 
Company. Automotive Industries, 
Motor Worid, Motor Age, Motor 
Transport, Distribution & Ware- 
housing, “Tire Rate Book,” El 
Automovil Americano, and “Au- 
tomobile Trade Directory,” will be 
continued as before by the Class 
Journal Company. 

James Artman and George H. 
Buzby, president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Chilton 
Company, will retire from active 
business. A. B. Swetland will be- 
come vice-president of the Chilton 
Company, and remain as manager 
of the Class Journal Company. 
H. M. Swetland, founder of The 
Class Journal Company, will re- 
main as president of that corpora- 
tion. C. A. Musselman, formerly 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Chilton Company, will become 
president of the Chilton Company, 
vice-president of the Class Journal 
Company, and general manager of 
both corporations. The properties 
will be operated practically along 
the same lines as prior to the con- 
solidation. 


Ralph Lockwood Transferred 
to San Francisco 


Ralph Lockwood, who has been in 
charge of production at the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Lockwood-Shackelford 
Company, advertising agency, has been 
transferred to the Los Angeles office of 
that company, where he will be in 
charge of production. 
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Oratory Promised for London 
Advertising Convention 


Plenty of oratory was promised to 
American delegates to the London Con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World by Sir Herbert Mor- 
gan in an address before the New York 
Advertising Club on December 5. 
“Americans seem to love oratory,” said 
Sir Herbert, who is chairman of the 
British reception committee for this con 
vention, ‘“‘and it seems to us that we can 
do nothing better than to give you plenty 
of it at London.” 

he American delegation, he said, 
would constitute the “greatest mission of 
peace and good-will that ever set out 
from the United States.” 

In speaking of the benefits that had 
been conferred upon the United States 
by its progress in the use of advertising, 
he said: 

“Your advertisers here are constantly 
spreading the gospel of education. The 
are spreading the gospel of progress and 
of good health, irrespective of their in 
terest in the sale of particular articles 
I believe that this vast and gigantic prop 
aganda that is going on is of enormous 
benefit to your civilization and, I think, 
probably assists you more rapidly than 
anything else to assimilate the enormous 
rush of population which comes to these 
shores every year.” 


Forms Advertising Business at 
New York 


Joseph B. Milgram, formerly editor of 
The Retail Tobacconist, New York, 
has formed the J. B. Milgram Adver- 
tising Agency at that city. 

The advertising account of the Gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico Tobacco Guar- 
antee Agency, New York, has_ been 
placed with the J. B. Milgram Adver- 
tising Agency. Business papers and a 
few newspapers where distribution has 
been obtained, are used for this account. 


Polish Account for Smith, 
Endicott Agency 


The Butcher Polish Company of Bos- 
ton, manufacturer of Butcher Boston 
Polish, a hard and liquid wax polish for 
floors and furniture, has placed its ac- 
count in the hands of the Smith, Endi- 
cott Company, Boston, advertising agency. 


New Professional Monthly in 
Chicago 
The National Chiropractor is the name 
of a new monthly magazine, published 
by and for students of chiropractic at 
Chicago, which brought out its first num- 
ber on November 1, 


Joins Frank Seaman 


C. H. Billipp, recently an account 
executive with the Capital Advertising 
Company of New York, and formerly 
with the Ithaca Chamber of Commerce. 
has joined the production department of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. 
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Paid in Advance--- 
All Mail Subscribers 


$2: on Agate Line 
*14502 a Page 


(680 Lines) 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 
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The Appeal 


of Pictures 


is universal. They offer the shortest route to 
understanding. For certain classes of products 
—especially those which lend themselves to beau- 
tiful illustration—the pictorial quality of Artgra- 
vure has no equal. 


The Artgravure Section 
OF 


The Providence Sunday Journal 


offers to advertisers an excellent opportunity for 
presenting their products in a high-class pictorial 
manner to more than 58,000 prosperous families in 
Rhode Island and the border cities in Massa- 


chusetts. 


The steadily increasing amount of local gravure 
advertising testifies to the value that Rhode Island 
merchants attach to this section. 


Flat Rate 25c a Line 


Closing date—15 days in advance 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. - 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


























The Opportunity for Insurance 
Companies to Foster Popular 
Support 


Confidence Can Be Established through Advertising by Individual 
Insurance Companies 


By Robert A. Gibney 


[* there is one thing more than 
another particularly exasper- 
ating to the insurance executive 
who is honestly working for the 
public good, it is the everlasting 
flood of new bills that are being 
constantly brought up in State 
legislature that do- not take into 
consideration basic elements of the 
situation. 

Ever since it was ruled by the 
Supreme Court that Insurance 
falls under State, and not Federal, 
control, some legislator or other 
is continually discovering a new 
source of revenue, or a supposed 
evil, that he feels must be cov- 
ered by legislation of the insurance 
companies. 

When the insurance companies 
take up the cudgels in self-defense 
they find themselves handicapped 
by lack of public sentiment to 
support them. Popular opinion, 
influenced by the amassed wealth 
of the big companies, feels 
that such accumulations must 
have been acquired by shady 
tactics of some kind, and have 
grown to consider that an in- 
surance company needs the strict- 
est kind of Government super- 
vision and restraint. 

At one time the same attitude 
was held toward the railroads, 
but after the war when they were 
turned back to private ownership 
public sentiment has supported 
them, and the consistent use of 
general advertising must be given 
no small amount of credit for the 
change. As a result the railroads 
are gradually getting back to a 
paying basis, the only basis that 
is profitable for the country at 
large. The telephone and tele- 
graph companies furnish another 
example of public utilities that are 
forestalling criticism by con- 
stantly keeping themselves and 


their efforts before the people 
through advertising. They recog- 
nize that people who know you 
and what you are trying to ac- 
complish, will give more favorable 
attention when arguments arise 
than strangers or those who knuw 
you only through garbled accounts 
of your shortcomings, for it is 
invariably the shortcomings that 
furnish the theme for the spell- 
binders. 


SPIRIT OF ALOOFNESS WORKS HARM 


Insurance companies are by no 
means the arbitrary despots that 
we are often led to believe, and 
while examples can be pointed out 
where there is really something 
to criticize, this will be found in 
any industry. The large, success- 
ful companies have too much at 
stake to risk questionable actions, 
but because they have maintained 
such an attitude of aloofness for 
so many years they suffer from 
lack of appreciation by the public 
in what they really are doing. 

The Metropolitan Life seems to 
have recognized this fact and has 
taken advantage of the great op- 
portunity offered through adver- 
tising channels for creating favor- 
able public opinion. In a bulletin 


- published not long ago on in- 


surance advertising by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Metropolitan states 
that the object of its advertising 
program is not primarily to sell 
insurance, but to make men, 
women, and children happier and 
healthier, and to aid in prolonging 
their lives. Naturally, its efforts 
will result in better sales, but the 
great importance to itself will be 
the increased efficiency of its per- 
sonnel and the increased apprecia- 
tion of the company’s aims among 
those who see its advertisements. 
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A personality is being created 
for the Metropolitan, which the 
American citizen can appreciate. 

It is quite practical for a smaller 
company to establish confidence 
and win support by advertising 
that features certain distinctive 
protection by properly selected 
policies. The mere fact that such 
advertising is constantly emphasiz- 
ing the good in insurance, is 
certain to result in a more lenient 
attitude by the public and the 
cessation of much of the annoying 
legislation that is constantly 
springing up. 

Were fifteen or twenty of the 
large insurance companies, not 
only life, but fire and casualty as 
well—instead of the half-dozen or 
so who are now blazing the way— 
were to use steady advertising, 
they would soon find themselves 
no longer on the defensive but in 
a position where they could them- 
selves promote legislation that 
would react to the benefit of the 
public itself. 

As Solomon S. Huebner, in his 
text book on life insurance, 
points out, the resources of. in- 


surance companies afford such an 
evident and easily taxable source 
of revenue to the State that “the 
man who pays his premiums into 
a life insurance company is fre- 
quently taxed twice, and some- 


times three times. That such 
burdens should be placed upon 
men, because having to provide 
for their families they must need 
have recourse to life insurance, 
is a national disgrace, excused 
only on the grounds of ignorance 
of the real nature of the business.” 

Rather than taxing insurance 


premiums the State, and prefer-- 


ably the Federal Government, 
should in every way encourage 
anything to promote thrift and 
protection, the two fundamental 
principles of insurance. It would, 
for instance, be to the utmost 
public benefit to have insurance 
premiums deductible from taxable 
income on all personal incomes, 
say, of under $10,000.00 per year. 
Income tax returns of 1920 show 
that 82 per cent of all incomes 
of $10,000.00 and under were 
derived from wages, salaries, busi- 
ness, and partnership profits—in 
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other words, from those who pro- 
duce. With such an added induce- 
ment for able-bodied risks, 
insurance rates would in al] 
probability come down, there 
would be less dependency on 
charity by destitute widows and 
orphans, the benefit would be uni- 
versal. With public opinion behind 
them, instead of against or merely 
lukewarm, insurance companics 
could promote such constructive 
economic measures instead of con- 
stantly opposing destructive ones. 


WHEN THE PUBLIC DOESN'T KNOW 
THE FACTS 


Or in the casualty field. Many 
feel that all automobile drivers 
should be forced to carry liability 
insurance for the protection of 
those whom they might injure, just 
as workmen’s compensation is 
prescribed for the benefit of em- 
ployees. But because rates are 
high, because of the comparatively 
small amount of such insurance 
carried, and because automobiles 
are cheap, it is felt by others that 
such a law would be discrimi- 
natory against those of moderate 
income, who can afford a car but 
might hesitate if forced to pay the 
high liability rates. Often such 
drivers are the most dangerous 
on the road and when a producer 
is killed or injured by one of 
these who have no financial means 
or responsibility, the loss to the 
family is just as great as if the 
accident happened while at work— 
covered by compensation—or from 
some rich man’s car. But because 
the public does: not yet realize 
the importance to itself of certain 
kinds of protection, any efforts 
made by the insurance companies 
are looked at askance. 

Advertising, not merely a 
pompous announcement of how 
big and rich the company is, but 
keen thoughtful copy, full of the 
many human-interest facts that 
permeate the entire field of in- 
surance, will not only bring the 
evident direct results that every 
advertiser knows, but for insur- 
ance should develop that all-im- 
portant factor, so earnestly sought, 
the support of popular opinion. 

This has been proved in other 
industries and other fields. As a 
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More Than A Billion Annually 


$1,059,440,000 railway expenditures during 1923— 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce Committee 
estimates that additional facilities to handle in- 
crease in traffic during the next ten years will cost 
$7,870,000,000, besides expenditures for the im- 


provement of existing service. 


Reach This Billion Dollar Market 
Through the 
Railway Service Unit 


Simmons- Boardman Publishing Company 
“The House of Transportation” 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


Chicago: 608S. Dearborn St. Cleveland:4300EuclidAve. New Orleans:927 Canal St. 
Cincinnati: 101 E.4thSt. Washington: 17thandH Sts.,N.W. London: 34 Victoria St. 
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nation we take an instinctive pride 
in the successful corporations and 
their products that we know so 
familiarly through their advertis- 
ing, whether we use these prod- 
ucts or not, and it will be sur- 
prising if within the next few 
years there is not a marked in- 
crease among insurance companies 
of all kinds as advertisers, once 
they have carefully analyzed the 
potentialities of its power and ex- 
perienced the results of what is 
already being done. 


Possibility 
of Increased Postal 
Rates 


HE Legislative and Postal 

Committee of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association has re- 
ported that it feels that there is a 
possibility of an increase on first- 
class postage to three cents, third- 
class postage to two cents, and 
increased zone rates on second- 
class mail. 

This Committee plans to meet 
with the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee of the new Con- 
gress to recommend a more elas- 
tic plan of appropriation for the 
Post Office Department. 

It also has reported that it be- 
lieves it is not likely that the Post 
Office Department will take any 
action with reference to C. O. D. 
postage or providing some way of 
remitting small amounts of money 
by mail until the survey now be- 
ing made by the Post Office De- 
partment in 500 post-offices in the 
country to determine the cost of 
handling each class of mail and to 
bring about a readjustment of 
postal rates, based on the carrying 
and handling cost of each classi- 
fication, is finished. It is antici- 
pated that the survey will end 
about February 1. 


Joins Los Angeles Agency 
B. C. Anderson-Smith has joined the 


Lockwood-Shackelford Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. He was formerly Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Owen Tire 
& Rubber Company, Cleveland, and 
was at one time with the Portage Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
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Poor Richard Dinner to Be a 
“Trip to London” 


Tying up with the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World which is to be held at Lordon 
next July, the annual dinner of the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, will 
be called “A Trip to London.” The 
dinner, as usual, will be held on tie 
anniversary of Benjamin  Franklii’s 
birthday, January 17. 

According to the steamship folder 
announcing the dinner, the S. S. Poor 
Richard will leave from her dock at 
Broad and Walnut Streets (the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel) at 6:58 Thursday, 
January 17, 1924, and the “cruise” to 
London and back, including a tour of 
London, will take six hours. 

The ballroom of the hotel will be con- 
verted into a transatlantic liner. The 
balcony will be changed to represent 
promenade deck; a captain’s bridge wi'!! 
be erected opposite the stage; there wii! 
be fog horns, crow’s nests with sailors 
atop; sirens, and ship’s bells striking 
the half-hours. 

The passengers will enter the dining 
saloon by means of a gangplank. The 
foyer of the ballroom will be converted 
into a London scene, showing Trafalgar 
Square, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Thirty Club, and other points of interest 
to American tourists. 

A program of speakers is being com 
pleted. 


Brazil Regulates 
Pharmaceutical Advertising 


A recent government regulation in 
Brazil specifies that all advertising of 
pharmaceutical products must carry a 
Public Health License number and also 
the date on which the license was is- 
sued, Printers’ Ink is informed by 
L. M. Morgan, World Agency, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. There must be filed 
with each paper carrying such adver- 
tising, a sworn copy of the license. If 
such advertising claims a cure of any 
sort, a sworn statement by a reputable 
physician must be filed with the pub- 
lication printing such advertising. This 
statement need not be published. 


George H. Taylor Dead 


George H. Taylor, general manager 
of the C. I. Hood Company, Lowell, 
Mass., died at his home in that city 
recently at the age of sixty-seven. Mr. 
Taylor was for forty years in charge of 
the advertising of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
becoming general manager upon the 
death of C. I. Hood. 


With New York “Sun and 
Globe”’ 


Joseph H. Worden, Jr., previously 
with the New York Evening Post, has 
joined the national advertising depart- 
pent of The Sun and The Globe, New 

ork. 
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160.000 Copies 


Goes monthly to 

160,000 business 

executives, all 

picked “ af 

' postage paid—by 

Senn Laie T Halen — Bt Pos UST nae Burroughs Sales- 
~~ men. 


going 
tokeep hammering at 
the executives 


That’s what one of our many advertisers told us 
as he signed a twelve-page contract for BUSINESS. 


Through BUSINESS alone he will reach 160,000 
executives in all lines of business. He will reach them 
in a publication they read month after month. 


And he will be paying the lowest page rate per 
thousand in the commercial field. 

If you are going to keep hammering at the execu- 
tives in 1924—get the facts about BUSINESS today! 


Write for a sample copy and 
rate card now 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Tribute to Success—The faste 
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The Montgonery Advertiser 


Batablished 1 
Conducted ~—, 1865 to 1918 wr érty ght Years, 
under the Baitorship 
MAJOR WILLIAM WALLACE r ecanws. 


VICTOR H. HANSON....cccsseesceeeessPubligher 
WILLIAM T, BHBEHAN.........+06 eeeeees Baditor 


* kK * * 


DR. MARDEN SUCCEEDS. 

In some way a copy of Dr. Marden’s 
Success Magazine dropped into the office 
yesterday to remind us that the good doc- 
tor has staged a come-back. Twenty years 
ago the old Success Magazine was hitting 
on all cylinders and appealing to an ev- 
er-increasing number of readers who liked 
the way the editor promised them every 
good thing they wished for—if only they 
would work hard and save their. money, be 
honest and study. Then an amazing thing 
happened—Sutcess failed! 

A good many thousands of people re- 
gretted the news, not only on account of 
the loss of a periodical that interested and 
stimulated them, but because the failure 
suggested a weakness in Dr. Marden’s _phil- 
osophy. Was all that he had been saying 
about the successful life true, or had he 
over-drawn some of his pictures? Or 
had Dr. Marden failed to observe his own 
formulas? 

It was painful and discouraging to see 
the foremost interpreter of the rules of 
success fail in the greatest single under- 
taking of his career. 

At this point the American Magazine 
abandoned muckraking, in which popular 
interest was no longer centered, and took 
up where Dr. Marden’s periodical had left 
off. Editor John M. Siddall began month 
by month to tell how the other fellow had 
achieved his aims, and how ‘simple it was 
for thousands of the American’s readers 
to go and do likewise. 

Siddall made his publication so inter- 
esting that when he died a few months ago 
the circulation was two million a month. 
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owing magazine in the general field 





4, see wri But Dr. Marden did not stay out of the | Franc 
r unreasona- 
é field very long. Although the years were } the c 
unreasona- 
. as Major advancing rapidly, Dr. Marden bade us’| Upon 
es of The remember an item in his formula which | retary 
a we had forgotten with the downfall of Suc- | The 1 
ato rivalry ao 
ay, nor to cess. He had been saying in the old pub- | Franc 
é lication that success was often elusive | her y 
readérs & - ; 
, liti and difficult. You might almost reach | end t 
ing politi- : . 
h your goal, only to be tripped and thrown | the 1 
e says, : 
ipport of to earth. But you must get up and run | be do 
so, when again, and keep on running so long as | repar 
~~ strength was vouchsafed you. Be patient | tract 
in of the 
anc courageous, and you,yould have your | don 
Moni reward, even though it might be delayed. } occi 
nitor . 
A few years ago—maybe some five or'| to : 
ich an six years ago—Success Magazine was re- | that 
It Js vived with Dr. Marden as its chief.” Today | frui 
— Success looks as if it had come to stay. Its 
nds. : r 
in it, pages are occupied by a goodly volume of 7 
lore high-priced advertising, and the publish- It 
The | e¥ says in his monthly chat with the flock | ¢, 
set it that Success is on its way to a million | ,iy 
om circulation in 1924! ge: 
ago, Good! We hope Dr. Marden’s paper | ¢o 
—- reaches the million mark in the Under- } go; 
pt wood year. He deserves the patronage | jq, 
yore that is coming his way. If he gets a mil- | ,, 
pr lion circulation soon it will make him | gp 
ibes rich, very rich. And then the doctor can | ;, 
psd speak with all the more assurance when 
The addressing boys and girls and men and 
oval women when he says to them, “If at first 
pe you don’t succeed, try, try again!” He’s 
‘he 73 now—but he’s a New Hampshire Yan- 
et kee, and will win. 














S UCCESS appreciates the gracious thought which the distin- 
guished editor of THe Montcomery ADVERTISER has been 
pleased to express in the kind editorial here reproduced. 
COLONEL SHEEHAN has. said for us what Dr. Marden’s modesty 
has forbidden even the publisher to express. 
Wuat the Colonel did not know was that Dr. Marden saw “the 
things he gave his hand to broken, and stooped to build them up 


The result is an achievement and is proof 


with worn-out’ tools.” 
The Publisher. 


of the sufficiency of Dr, Marden’s philosophy. 




















SUCCESS, 251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Progress 


1923 establishes a new high-water mark for 
our ‘“T RIO” witha 14% advertising gain over 
the previous “‘banner year’’ of 1922. That 
boys and girls are worth while—that their 
parents are reached through them with sur- 
prising effectiveness—is being proved most 
satisfactorily to a steadily growing clientele 
of national advertisers. 


New presses are now being installed to 
handle adequately the editorial and adver- 
tising requirements of an improved and 
enlarged “TRIO” to meet the expecta- 
tions of our million boys and girls for 1924. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY 8B. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Coox's Weexty Irio:A Mittion Boys An Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp THe GirLts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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Argentina May Modify 
Trade-Mark Law 


Bill] That Has Passed Both Houses 
of Argentine Congress Has Im- 
portant Provisions That Interest 
Manufacturers in the United 
States—Also Compels Marking 


of Origin on All Goods 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


A Bae which has been passed 
L\ by both branches of the Ar- 
gentine Congress is likely to have 
a far-reaching effect on the trade 
of the United States with that 
premier Latin-American market. 
It will, no doubt, become a law 
as soon as there has been oppor- 
tunity for the approval by the 
Chamber of Deputies of certain 
amendments incorporated by the 
Senate and for final executive 
approval, ; 

The principal object of the bill 
is to acquaint the Argentine pur- 
chasing public with the erigin of 


merchandise offered for sale in - 


that country, and for that purpose 
the bill requires that all goods 
produced in Argentina shall bear 
the expression Industria Argentina 
(Argentine Industry) upon the 
containers, wrappings, or upon the 
goods themselves. Foreign goods 
may apparently be imported with- 
out any notation of the country 
of origin on them, but merchants 
receiving such goods must then 
place this notation on such goods 
or on the containers or wrappings. 

Not being hampered by States’ 
rights as is the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States, the Ar- 
gentine Government proposes to 
go one step further and require 
every merchant handling goods of 
domestic or foreign origin to see 
that the notation of the country of 
origin is maintained on the goods 
until they reach the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

In addition to the country of 
origin, there must appear on all 
foreign and domestic goods the 
quality thereof, whether pure or 
mixed (it would seem that the 
interpretation of the meaning of 
this word “quality” may give the 
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Argentine officials who adminster 
this law considerable trepidation) ; 
and the measure of the net con- 
tents. 

Native manufacturers are to be 
required to have the description 
of their goods on the labels or 
packages in the Spanish language, 
although this may be accompanied 
by a translation into a foreign 
language, if desired. Presumably, 
this is to prevent domestic goods 
being passed off for foreign goods 
and also to enable purchasers to 
know what they are getting 

That clause of the act, however, 
which may prove most welcome to 
our merchants who trade with the 
Argentine is one which prohibits 
the registration or renewal of a 
trade-mark by a native Argen- 
tinian where the said trade-mark 
comprises words that are neither 
Spanish nor taken from a so- 
called “dead tongue,” except that 
names of persons are excepted 
from this rule. 

It is well known that piracy of 
foreign trade-marks by Argentine 
firms has long been common, and 
that many of the best-known 
United States and European 
trade-marks have been pre-empted 
in Argentina by Argentine natives, 
and that by reason of the char- 
acter of the Argentine trade-mark 
law, there is no redress for the 
real trade-mark owners. It is 
probably safe to assume, however, 
that 90 per cent of these pirated 
marks consist of or comprise 
words that are neither Spanish 
nor from any of the dead lan- 
guages. Probably 75 per cent of 
these do not consist of names of 
persons. 

This means, therefore, that 
within the next ten years, a very 
large proportion of the unfair 
registrations of United States and 
European trade-marks in Argen- 
tina will have to be surrendered 
since registrations there must be 
renewed every ten years and the 
the prohibition applies to renewals 
as well as to original registrations. 

United States trade-mark own- 
ers, therefore, whose marks have 
been pirated in Argentina should 
make note of the date of expira- 
tion of the current “pirate” regis- 
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tration and endeavor to take ad- 
vantage of the requirement for 
surrender of same at the appro- 
priate time by means of an ap- 
plication for registration in the 
name of the proprietor. 

Other United States traders 
whose goods are sold in Argentina 
should take steps to see that 
“Made in U. S. A.” and the state- 
ment of net contents will in due 
time appear on their goods des- 
tined for that country or on the 
labels or wrappings used in con- 
nection with same. In this con- 
nection, it is understood that the 
law will not take effect for one 
year after its approval; probably 
not before 1925. 





Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Star Motor Company 


_The Star Motor Company of Califor- 
nia, Oakland, Cal., in its 1924 campaign 
on the Star car will use newspapers in 
the seven Pacific Coast States and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and also farm, and 
motor publications and business papers. 

The account will be directed by the 
Houlihan-Simpson Advertising Agency, 
recently organized at Oakland by How- 
ard H. Simpson, formerly advertising 
manager of the Star Motor Company; 
and James Houlihan, formerly automo- 
bile editor of the Oakland Tribune. 





To Publish “The Modern 
Beauty Shop” 


The Modern Beauty Shop is the name 
of a new business paper at Chicago, de- 
voted to hair dressing and beauty cul- 
ture which will make its first appear- 
ance with a Janua issue. The pub- 
lishers are G. W. Stamm, formerly in 
the publishing business in San ‘Fran- 
cisco, and Charles J. Kutill, formerly 
os manager of the St. Paul 

ews. 


H. E. Ellms & Company Ap- 
point Wood, Putnam & Wood 


H. E. Ellms & Company, Boston man- 
ufacturers of doors, sashes and window 
cases, have p their advertising ac- 
count with the Boston office of the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. New E nd news- 
papers are to be used for this account. 








Home Appliance Products 
in Canada 


A plant for the assembling in Canada 
Nephaese Doomeah, f Seeane Wek, 
iance » 0 naw, Mich., 
fag been established at London, ‘ 
by the Canadian Home Appliance Manu. 
facturing Company. 
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Second Move-More Merchan- 
dise Conference at St. Louis 


The second annual Move-More Mer. 
chandise Conference of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on February 
11, 12 and 13, 1924. The conference 
will be held in connection with th 
annual meeting of the American Re 
tailers’ Association. This association 
was organized several months after the 
first ove-More Merchandise Confer. 
ence which was held last February, 
and now has a membership of 1,800 
merchants in the St. Louis territory. 

The conference will follow: the lines 
of last year’s session which included 
a series of talks and round-table dis. 
cussions on advertising and selling prob- 
lems of retailers. The executive com- 
mittee in charge of the conference for 
the advertising club follows: Michael 
lev, chairman; Pi a H. DeWild, R. 
Fullerton Place, Felix W. Coste, M. E. 
Holderness, John Ring, Jr., 
Fahrendorf and Bert rnett. 
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Colonial Company Becomes 
National Advertiser 


The Colonial Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Zeeland, Mich., clocks and furni- 
ture, is using women’s and class pub- 
lications in a campaign on its products. 
This is the first national advertising done 
by the company and it is being handled 
by The H. & J. Stevens Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advertising agency. 


To Join F. Jacobson & Son 


A. M. Loeb has resigned as sales 
manager of L. J. & C. D. Jaffee, Inc., 
New York manufacturers of _ boys’ 
clothing, to become associated with F. 
Jacobson Sons, manufacturers of 
shirts, also of New York, in a similar 
capacity. He will take up his new 
duties January 2, 1924. 


Wallace Pencil Company 

Advances E. H. McCully 

The Wallace Pencil Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed E. H. McCully as- 
sistant sales manager. He has been 
with the company for a number of 
years as Pacific Coast representative. 


} 
J. D. Macdonald Appointed by 
“College Humor” 


J.. D. Macdonald has been made ad- 
vertising manager of College Humor, 
Chicago. He was formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc. 








Has Toilet Specialties Account 

Holton & Adams, New York, manu- 
facturers and importers of toilet spe 
cialties, have placed their advertising 


account with the E. T. Howard Com- 
pany, Inc. New York advertising 
agency. eral, class, and womens 


publications are used. 
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1923 NET PAID 
CIRCULATION OF THE 


SYRACUSEAGFELEGRAM 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT. 
15656 20404 22362 23522 24398 24735 2501G 26227 28615 29640 


Money is made on rising markets. 


Keen buyers of newspaper advertising always have their 
ears to the ground for fast-growing newspapers—and 
they get in on the ground floor. 


Such a newspaper is the 





whose circulation growth is now being paralleled by an 
extraordinary adverti-ing growth. 


Advertisers are coming to us because they know that a 
newspaper with vitality enough to interest a widening 
circle of readers must maintain a virile interest in its 
columns from its present readers. 


they are rearranging Syracuse schedules because they 
‘eel that newspapers which are consistently losing cir- 
culation are likely to have a loosening hold upon the 
attention of their present readers and the response to 
advertising in their columns. 
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For all hinds of fine printing 


| OY, gernacd upon millions of printed 
| pieces have been produced this year 
on Foldwell. Included in the long list are 
| such jobs as catalogues, sales manuals, 
house organs, booklets, broadsides, posters, 
| hangers, envelope enclosures, folders, bro- 
chures, and illustrated sales letters. 


Among all folding coated papers Foldwell 
holds the commanding position in the eyes 
of the country’s leading printers and adver- 
tisers. This should suggest to you that for 
printed artistry and lasting charm your 
logical paper choice is Foldwell. When you 
want to experiment with samples we will 
gladly supply them. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers | 
Desk 12—810 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors Folding Coated Book 
in all Folding Coated Cover | 
Principal Cities Folding Coated Writing | 











> FOR ALL KINDS OF FINE PRINTING | 








How Industries Are Cleaning Up 
with Federal Aid 


Trade Practice Submittals Do Not Take Place of Procedure of Trade 
Commission as Provided by Law, But Have Shown What Is Consid- 
ered to Be Fair and Unfair Competition in the Eyes of an Industry 


Special Washington Correspondence 

\V AT is undoubtedly one of 

the most effective present 
movements for industrial right- 
ecusness in merchandising has 
attracted comparatively little com- 
ment. From time to time, Print- 
ers’ INK and other publications 
have reported as news the inci- 
dents arising out of the organized 
efforts of certain industries to in- 
duce an arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aid them in abolishing 
industrial evils and unfair prac- 
tices. A great deal of editorial 
approval of individual activity of 
the kind has been expressed; but 
it has not been generally recog- 
nized that the repetition of such 
incidents indicates an active trend 
that is having an appreciable in- 
fluence for good on the merchan- 
dising methods and practices of 
the country. 

Just how vitally this movement 
is related to the betterment of 
both the quality and quantity of 
advertising is well illustrated by 
the conditions surrounding the 
first industrial effort of the kind 
and its results. Prior to 1917, it 
was a common practice with many 
manufacturers of printing inks to 
offer gratuities to the buyers of 
their products. Many large users 
of inks recognized the practice as 
a sort of necessary evil and em- 
ployed their buyers accordingly. 
Consequently, the sale of a large 
part of the volume of the 
industry was controlled by the 
commissions, or other rates of 
payment, given to buyers by 
manufacturers. 

Naturally this widespread prac- 
tice promoted an unhealthy condi- 
tion which the better element of 
the industry deplored. Among a 
number of manufacturers there 
was a tendency to disregard qual- 
ity and to increase prices to a de- 
gree that would absorb the in- 
creasing and abnormal cost of 
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doing business and leave a profit. 
Competition was reduced, largely, 
to a matter of bidding for desir- 
able business. 

A few of the larger producers 
were advertising in a small way as 
a matter of course, using the trade 
papers. When the other manufac- 
turers were approached on the 
subject they did not hesitate to 
say, as a rule, that advertising was 
rot an influence in selling most of 
the larger orders. Obviously, ad- 
vertising could have little effect 
against the inducement of bribes 
and, under the circumstances, 
the conviction was widespread 
throughout the industry that it 
en not pay to advertise printing 
inks. 


AN INDUSTRY GOES TO WASH- 


INGTON 


One day, in the fall of 1917, 
more than a hundred manufac- 
turers of printing inks and their 
representatives arrived in Wash- 
ington. Unannounced, these gen- 
tlemen called in a body at the 
offices of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to lay their principal 
problem before that organization. 
They were undaunted by the fact 
that only one Commissioner was 
present, and requested him to pre- 
side over an informal meeting 
which was called at once, the 
other Commissioners attending 
later. 

At that time the functions of 
the Commission were little under- 
stood, and that organization had 
attained but little of its present 
influence which has resulted from 
the many decisions of the courts 
sustaining its rulings. The pre- 
siding Commissioner informed 
the delegation of manufacturers 
that Congress, very wisely, had 
created the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as an administrative body 
only, that it had no police power, 
and that it could issue its com- 
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plaints and orders only when it 
had reason to believe that an un- 
fair method of competition had 
been used against the public in- 
terest. 

It was highly problematical that 
the courts would consider the 
method of competition in question 
as against the public interest, and 
it was possible that the condition 
was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. But the manu- 
facturers, although they had long 
supposed that the practice was 
beyond remedy, had been encour- 
aged by the Government’s success- 
ful attempts to detect and prevent 
bribery in the purchase of war 
materials, and they insisted that 
any action by the Commission 
would be salutary. 

So the matter was discussed, 
irankly and at length, at several 
meetings. The manufacturers, 
through voting on the phases of 
the matter, were able to express 
to the Commission their convic- 
tion as to the unfairness of the 
practice. Subsequently, when the 
Commission’s attention was called 
to alleged violations of the law in 
this regard, the Commission began 
proceedings under the regular 
course pursued by it in all com- 
plaints, tried the cases, and in 
some instances dismissed the ac- 
tion and in others issued its orders 
to the offenders to quit the prac- 
tice. 

The Commission’s formal com- 
plaints and “cease and desist” or- 
ders were public documents and 
immediately became known to the 
ervtire industry. And after the 
orders were issued the respon- 
dents knew that they must refrain 
from the practice complained of 
or suffer the consequences. 

Of course, there were a number 
of problems of detail that arose, 
and it probably never will be de- 
cided what exactly constitutes a 
bribe in the printing ink or any 
other industry; but this action of 
the Commission was most effec- 
tive in the great campaign to out- 
law the giving and accepting of 
bribes in the merchandising of 
printing inks. Furthermore, the 
resulting publicity encouraged a 
number of industries and a great 
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many individual manufacturers to 
make investigations and to clean 
house on the same score. Ii also 
brought to the attention of some 
State authorities the importance 
of enforcing dormant laws passed 
to prevent bribery, and impressed 
the legislatures of several States 
with the necessity of creating laws 
to protect employers against the 
practice. 


THE VARNISH CASE 


Another result was the action of 
the varnish manufacturers cf the 
ceuntry in seeking the aid of the 
Commission during the spring of 
the following year. Not only in 
selling, but also in the matter of 
branding, evils had crept into and 
had become firmly fixed in the 
varnish industry. A number of 
representative manufacturers com- 
municated with the Commission 
and requested co-operation similar 
to that given to the printing ink 
industry. Similar meetings were 
held with the result that, later, 
complaints in the various matters 
were issued by the Commission, 
followed by orders to cease and 
desist from the practices. The 
varnish industry conformed to the 
orders and, to make sure that all 
hands played square, created a 
small organization to police the 
job, and it has been doing effec- 
tive police duty ever since. 

The next year, after complaints 
had reached the Commission re- 
garding the misbranding of paper, 
the commission used its experi- 
ence with the printing ink and 
varnish industries as a basis for 
inviting the representative mem- 
bers of the paper industry to a 
conference in the Commission’s 
offices for the purpose of co- 
operating in finding ways and 
means to overcome the objection- 
able features. At the appointed 
time a large delegation arrived in 
Washington and attended a series 
of meetings. 

The chief item which came un- 
der discussion was the use of a 
geographical name on a _ paper 
which might be misleading as to 
its place of manufacture, for in- 
stance, “Japan Linen.” The mauu- 
facturers arranged to obviate a 
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**_neither do they spin”’ 


Spe modern housewives neither spin nor 
weave, their only way of controlling the quality 
of their treasured household linens is to know what 
to look for and what to avoid when buying the manu- 


factured product. 


“T want to be sure of getting the best” might be 
called the buying-slogan of Modern Priscilla’s more 
than 600,000 readers. This applies to everything 
they purchase for their homes and families. - 


It is the reason for Modern Priscilla’s “Better Buying 
Campaign” which closes with the December article 
on Household Linens, by Helen R. Norton, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Prince School of Education 
for Store Service, and an acknowledged authority on 
household textiles. 


Over 600,000 homemakers eager to buy “ the best” 
—and one magazine teaching them to do it. What 
an opportunity for manufacturers of household 


commodities! 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


The Trade Paper of the Home 
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Cooperation 
by 


The Syracuse Herald 


consists of assisting any recognized sales 
organization to reach the greatest dis- 
tribution to connect up profitably to the 
demand created by the use of advertising 
space. There are no useless frills used, 
and each problem is solved according to 
its needs. There can be nothing stereo- 
typed about sensible cooperation. 


LEADERSHIP 


in Syracuse was attained by The Herald 
by the giving of sensible assistance, and 
because of a greater concentration of cir- 
culation in Syracuse than any other 
paper, and because of the decided reader 
acceptance of the Herald’s advertising, 
it carries the selling load of the city. The 
Herald recognizes its responsibilities as a 
“salesman” to profitably merchandise 
goods, and logically, as a result, it is a 
strong 


FIRST IN SYRACUSE 


Special Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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possibility of misunderstanding as 
to origin by adding the legend in 
parenthesis (Made in U. S. A.), 
to all brands of the kind. And 
this practice has since been fol- 
lowed scrupulously. 

Another matter dealt with was 
the use of the word parchment 
on substances other than skin. It 
was arranged to confine the word 
to skins. Another result was the 
making of certain brands, such as 
“Madras,” read “Madras Finish,” 
thus assuring the public against 
the mistake of considering the 
brand as an indication of the 
principal ingredient of the paper. 
And the industry has observed 
these rules. 

After the memorable call of the 
printing ink delegation and during 
the consideration of the needs of 
the other industries mentioned, 
the Commission’s work along this 
line expanded, soon took on a 
more settled form, and acquired 
a name. When the three indus- 
trial hearings discussed above 
were in progress, they were mere- 
ly “conferences,” and there was a 
tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers generally to consider the 
Commission as a sort of Federal 
referee before which a representa- 
tive body of an industry could 
make trade practice agreements 
that would be legally binding. 

Of course, such a thing is not 
within the law creating the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; but the 
growing interest in the subject 
plainly showed that there was 
need of some authoritative in- 
fluence to assist industries in ad- 
justing trade practices. To call 
the service rendered at the con- 
ferences “agreements” was mis- 
leading, and it was only after the 
Commission gave the matter con- 
siderable study that “Trade Prac- 
tice Submittals” was adopted as 
a name for this activity that 
would more nearly define the co- 
cperative service that the Com- 
mission, under the law, could 
offer. 

This was adopted as the official 
term to designate meetings held 
before the Commission and at- 
tended by representative members 
of industries to place before the 
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Commission certain practices 
which the trade itself considered 
unfair. A list of such practices 
is accepted by the Commission as 
both informative and evidentiary. 
That is to say, when, in a future 
case, the Commission is trying out 
the fairness or unfairness of a 
practice in a given industry, the 
documentary report of a Trade 
Practice Submittal of the indus- 
try informs the Commission as to 
the opinions of the manufacturers 
or merchants themselves upon the 
subject. 


TRIAL NOT DISPENSED WITH 


The submittal is in no sense a 
substitute for the regular pro- 
cedure of the Commission as pro- 
vided by law. The Commission 
continues to issue complaints 
when it has reason to believe that 
an unfair method of competition 
kas been used, and tries out the 
case on the evidence, and the 
Trade Practice Submittal does not 
take the place of this trial, but 
supplements it by informing the 
Commission as to the opinion of 
the industry itself on the practice 
in question. 

The first officially named Trade 
Practice Submittal was a meeting 
with members of the creamery in- 
dustry, held at Omaha, Neb., on 
October 3 and November 3, 1919. 
There had come to the Commis- 
sion information of various unfair 
practices in this industry, notably 
in the Mississippi Valley. Because 
cf the striking similarity of the 

ractices, the Commission, before 
issuing its formal complaints, de- 
cided to determine how wide- 
spread and general were the trade 
practices called to its attention. If 
a condition should be revealed that 
was so broad in scope that indi- 
vidual proceedings might not re- 
sult in complete and speedy rem- 
edy, the Commission hoped that a 
more general treatment of the 
difficulties might be given. 

On invitation of the Commis- 
sion, representatives to the num- 
ber of about forty, from six or 
seven States, met the Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Colver, one of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioners, on the 
first date mentioned. At the next 
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meeting the Commissioner con- 
ferred with representatives of the 
industry to the number of about 
125, from fourteen States. And 
a fair idea of the procedure is 
presented by the following para- 
graph from the official report: 

“At the outset, each of those in 
attendance declared his purpose to 
aid in the formulation of rules 
defining, expressing and prohibit- 
ing methods, practices and acts 
recognized as unfair, wrongful, 
invalid or detrimental to the pub- 
lic and the industry. The Com- 
missioner presided at the meeting, 
end each practice which came up 
for consideration as to its fair- 
ness in the public interest and 
soundness as business policy was 
the subject of free and full dis- 
cussion, each practice being dis- 
cussed and voted upon separately.” 

The Commissioner was careful 
to make it understood that the 
Commission was making no rules, 
expressing no opinions and ren- 
dering no orders, and that the 
purpose of his visit was not to in- 
terfere with or attempt to direct 
the business of the creamery in- 
dustry. He also made it clearly 
understood that the Commission, 
in trying any complaint which 
might arise for violation of any 
ruling made at the meeting, would 
regard the judgment of the meet- 
ing as representing a formally 
expressed judgment of the in- 
dustry, but subject to being over- 
thrown by evidence to the con- 
trary that might be produced in 
individual cases, either as to its 
effect on the public interest or on 
competition. 

Certain practices were submitted 
and discussed, and condemned by 
unanimous vote in nearly every 
instance, and in the other the 
condemning vote was invariably a 
substantial majority. Thirteen 
major acts, methods and practices 
were declared to be unfair, harm- 
ful, bad business practice and un- 
lawful, and, therefore, to be 
refrained from. An_ itemized 
report of the submittal, together 
with all of the resolutions passed, 
was made and distributed through- 
out the industry. 

On February 24, 1920, the 
Commission announced that it 
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had, that day, invited about 2 
manufacturers and dealers in 
second-hand, repaireds; and sop 
and factory rebuilt typewriters 
from all parts of the country to 
participate in a Trade Prac‘ice 
Submittal in Washington on the 
27th of the month. And the rec- 
ord states that this submittal was 
a result of numerous applications 
by members of the industry to 
the Commission for the issuance 
of complaints against other 
members. 

The meeting was similar to the 
first submittal, and five fairly 
general practices were discussed 
and overwhelmingly condemned 
as unfair and illegal. Among 
them was the following: 

“Advertising that the rental for 
a machine is $5 for three months, 
while the rental is $5 and upwards, 
and the machines which are 
rented for the minimum rental 
are old, dilapidated, discarded 
machines.” 


OTHER INDUSTRIES SUBMIT PRACTICES 


Then followed submittals by 
the celluloid industry, _ butter 
manufacturers, the pyroxylin plas- 
tic industry, the macaroni 
manufacturers, knit goods manu- 
facturers, the silver-plated hollow- 
ware makers, manufacturers of 
gold mounted knives, the oil 
industry, and the gold-filled watch 
case industry. The last one of 
these submittals was held this 
year, and there are now several 
industries awaiting the setting of 
a time by the Commission for 
hearings. 

The unfair practices discussed 
and voted on at all of the submit- 
tals covered a wide range, including 
slack filled packages, subsidizing 
jobbers’ salesmen, minimum 
weight of packages, false and 
misleading labels, premiums to the 
trade, guarantees against price 
decline, misleading guarantees on 
merchandise, misbranding, false 
and misleading advertising and 
many others. 

Each submittal held has added 
to the importance and power of 
the movement. And each has 
emphasized the fact to the in- 
dustry concerned that, in the 
words of Victor Murdock, chair- 
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‘Reflect e 


What does our remarkable 
growth mean to you? Sim- 
ply this: Since we profit 
through serving others, we 
must serve well in order to 
profit well. Our success 
proves our worthiness bet- 
ter than any other argument 
one could offer. It came 
through giving perfect satis- 
faction to those who tried us. 
You, too, will profit. Try us. 


LU-WIL-KO 





cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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MILWAUKEE 


hips? suds) 


and Cane Jenset 


advertised in 
Des Moines Gpital 
HE Eline advertising, thru the Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Agency, of Milwaukee, and the Chipso advertising, thru The 
Blackman Company, of New York, are the two largest advertising 
campaigns that have broken in Des Moines in the last thirty days, 
and both of them are exclusive in The Des Moines Capital. 

The Des Moines Capital delivers the Des Moines market; no 
Des Moines newspaper nor combination of newspapers can do 
more. 

Important Note: The Capital competes with a publisher who 
advertises a morning and evening newspaper combination as a 
single newspaper with a single circulation. It seems to us that 


this might confuse national advertisers. The local advertiser 
knows the true situation. 


The Des Mo ines 


CAPITAL 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
Special Representatives O’-MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Net paid circulation on November 30th was 61,918. 
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man of the Commission, “It is 
highly desirable to make, when- 
ever practicable, descriptive ad- 
vertising, labels, brands and the 
forms of packages a complete 
disclosure of the merchandise.” 

Decisions by the Commission in 
which Trade Practice Submittals 
figured have been favorably passed 
on by the,courts, thus giving the 
Federal Trade Commission a more 
certain and increasing authority. 
The background already created 
has had an appreciable influence 
in making advertising generally 
more definite and fair; but un- 
doubtedly the greatest value of 
the submittal is that it allows the 
representative part of an industry 
to voice its own view of the 
fairness and unfairness of given 
practices, and through that view 
assist the Commission ‘and _ the 
courts in establishing throughout 
the industry all practices and 
methods that lead to honest and 
equitable development. 





“Oil Company Capitalizes on 
Aerial Flights 


The Gulf Refining Company recently 
ran copy in the newspapers in which 
it capitalized upon the fact that Gulf 
; erty Aero Oil was used by Lieutenant 

J. Williams and Lieutenant H. 
. 2 in their record ~— at Mitchel 
Field. At the head of the space were 
shown the two victors with their planes, 
The copy stated that lubrication was 
an important factor in lowering records; 
that Gulf Liberty Aero Oil was selected 
for these flights, and that the same oil 
was used in the historic flights of the 
NC-4 across the Atlantic: and in the 
fights of the Dirigible Shenandoah 

-1). 





New Fish Cannery Owners 
Plan Advertising 


The Easson-Doherty Company, To- 
ronto, has surchacel the fish-packing 
and canning plant of Conners : Br others 
at Black- Harbor, New Brunswick. The 
latter firm was a large advertiser, and 
the plans of the new owner include an 
increased advertising appropriation. 





Warehouse Account for 
Henry Decker 


The Furniture Manufacturers Ware- 
house Company, New York, wholesale 
and retail distributor for Western 
manufacturers, has Pieced its advertising 
account with Henry Decker, Ltd., New 
York advertising agency. Newspapers 
in New York will be used. 
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Advertises to Keep Ice Cream 
on Winter Menu 


The Breyer Ice Cream Company, 
claiming to be the oldest ice cream 
manufacturer in Philadelphia, is running 
unusual copy in the newspapers to 
stimulate the consumption of ice cream 
in cold weather. column of full 
length is used, and under a es 
heading, such as “Ice Cream vs. Hot 


Soup,” appears an editorial signed by 
Henry Breyer, president of the 
company. In the editorial mentioned, 


Mr. Breyer aims to retain ice cream 
on the family menu, despite the cold 
weather, because of its high nutritive 
value, endeavoring to take it out of the 
sense- -pleasure class. Another, headed, 
“Dad Knew,” tells how the present Mr. 
Breyer’s father started making ice 
cream fifty-seven years ago. “My Sather 
added fresh fruit and granulated sugar 
to pure cream and froze it into a deli- 
cacy that = broad smiles of enjoyment 
onto the faces of his neighbors. From 
then on they gave Dad no peace,” etc. 
After the editorials come a “Pledge of 
Purity,” a little news item about the 
business or its product; then the fami- 
liar “Flavor Board” Seer in ice 
cream stores, a statement from a dealer, 
then more reasons for eating ice cream, 
particularly Breyer’s. Beneath is the 
trade-mark—a leaf with the name, 
“Breyer, ”* written across it. The “one- 
side” border is composed of various 
fruits woven into a strip. 





New Advertising Club at 
Santa Ana 


The recently formed Advertising Club 
of Santa Ana, Cal., has granted a 
charter by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

W. D. Rudd is president, and Earl 
L. Mathews, vice-president, of this new 
club, which has about forty members. 


L. P. Rieger Joins Elam Paper 
Company 


Lowell P. Rieger has been elected 
vice-president, treasurer, and a director 
of The Elam Paper Company, Dayton. 
O. Mr. Rieger was for six years with 
The Peerless Paper Company, recently 
resigning as secretary-treasurer. 


Charles Dingman Dead 


Charles Dingman, general manager 
of the Stratford, Ont., Beacon-Herald, 
died last week. Mr. Dingman also had 

associated for a number of years 
with the Montreal Herald, the Montreal 
Star, and the former Winnipeg Tele- 
gram. 











Haynes Automobile Appoints 


Hayden Eames 
Hayden Eames has been appointed 
general manager of The Haynes Auto- 
mobile Company, Kokomo, Ind. Mr. 


Eames was at one time general man- 
ager of The a Corporation, 


Publication Advertising Increase 
Seen in Post Office Report 


Postmaster General New Gives Figures in Pounds on Advertising 
Matter Carried in Mails 


N a ‘discussion on second-class 

mail matter, Postmaster Gen- 
eral New, in his annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, which has recently been is- 
sued, calls attention to the fact 
that there was an increase of 13.57 
per cent in the total weight of the 
mailings of newspapers and peri- 
odicals as second-class matter at 
the pound rates of postage and 
free in the county of publication. 
The total weight was 1,326,947,557 
pounds. On these mailings, at the 
pound rates, $28,601,342 20 in pos- 
tage was collected, which was an 
increase of 13.76 per cent com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

An indication that there has 
been an increase in advertising 
matter in publications is given by 
Postmaster General New in the 
following statement: 

“This substantial increase in the 
mailings of second-class matter 
and postage collected thereon was 
in line with the general increase 
in the postal -business due to the 
widespread prosperity experienced 
by the nation. Such increase also 
indicates that the higher rates of 
postage chargeable on the adver- 
tising portions of publications 
have not materially affected the 
mailings.” 

Some idea of the proportion of 
advertising matter to editorial 
contents in publications may be 
gained from the following state- 
ment: 

“The advertising portions of 
publications subject to the zone 
rates mailed during the year 
weighed in the aggregate 488,937,- 
101 pounds, on which $17,544,- 
758.18 was collected, making the 
average rate for these portions 
3.58 cents a pound. The weight 
of the reading portions o 
such publications was 581,004,178 
pounds and the postage collected 
thereon amounted to $8,720,- 
814.75.” 
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Other statements of direct in- 
terest to advertisers and publishers 
that were made by Postmaster 
General New in discussing second- 
class mail matter in this particular 
report are: 

“There were received during the 
year 4,445 applications for the ad- 
mission of publications to the 
second class of mail matter or for 
change in title, frequency of issue, 
or office of publication, 3,822 be- 
ing favorably acted upon and 523 
denied. During the same period 
3,651 publications were discon- 
tinued, leaving 27,982 having a 
second-class status at the close of 
the year, an increase of 271 as 
compared with the previous year. 
News agents’ permits to mail 
second-class matter at pound rates 
outstanding at the close of the year 
numbered 1,231. 


EFFORTS TO CORRECT IMPROPER 
MAILING PRACTICES 


“In connection with the efforts 
made by the department to secure 
the co-operation of the public in 
the correction of practices tending 
to hamper the expeditious and effi- 
cient handling of the mails, a spe- 
cial movement has been inaugu- 
rated to obtain the co-operation of 
the publishers of newspapers and 
periodicals entered as second-class 
matter in the proper preparation 
of their publications for mailing. 
Not only has there been a lack of 
uniformity in placing addresses on 
second-class matter, but the ad- 
dresses themselves in many in- 
stances are illegible, and as a re- 
sult the mails have been burdened 
with vast quantities of undeliver- 
able copies of publications. Mani- 
festly this condition slows down 
the service generally, increases the 
expense of handling second-class 
matter, and causes criticism from 
subscribers who do not reccive 
their copies. : 

“In order to assist in correcting 
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- Radius of 


Distribution 


HEN manufacturers and wholesalers 

go beyond the radius of economical 
distribution, they come into competition 
with an increasingly large number of other 
manufacturers and wholesalers making 
similar effort to dominate the market, 
thereby creating a duplication of wasteful 
expense that attaches to the cost of distribu- 
tion. Localize your market and do it well. 
Newspapers offer you the way. 


Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding these trade centers will be gladly 
furnished by the advertising departments of these papers, or 


Guy S. Osborn 


Incorporated 
Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe-Democrat Building 
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Around the Clock 


The Minneapolis Tribune is a complete 
newspaper. Its daily editions circle the 
clock. 


The Tribune does not dictate to its sub- 
scribers the hour at which they must read. 
It reaches every one of its daily readers at 
the time he or she prefers a newspaper, 
morning or evening. 


The Morning Tribune is the only morning 
newspaper in Minneapolis. 


The Evening Tribune is read by that por- 
tion of the city’s population which does not 
take the morning paper. 

Both morning ‘and evening editions being , 


alike in all respects, except as news changes 
with the hours, there is no duplication in 


readers. 


Advertising appears in all daily editions 
at one cost. 


The Tribune, both Daily and Sunday, 
is read by 


35,000 More Families 


than any other Minneapolis newspaper. 


144,175 Daily 173,802 Sunday 


Average Net Paid Circulation for. Six Months 
ending Sept. 30, 1923. (Publishers’ sworn state- 
ment to the U. S. Government and the A.B.C.) 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


John B. Woodward Guy 8S. Osborn, Inc. C. George Krogness 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 


Gravure Service Corporation, New York 
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these conditions a detailed and 
comprehensive plan embodying a 
number of definite suggestions 
for improvement in the prepara- 
tion of second-class matter for 
mailing has been worked out and 
a concerted effort is being made 
to liave publishers follow these 
suggestions, 

“Another reason why publishers 
should make every effort to pre- 
pare and address their publications 
for mailing in the best possible 
manner is that such matter is 


given service accorded no other” 


class of mail, in that when copies 
are undeliverable, notice to that 
effect, including a new address of 
the subscriber, when known, is 
furnished without cost. The 
Postal Service thus virtually keeps 
the publisher’s mailing list cor- 
rected without any charge. The 
expense of this service will be 
appreciated when it is stated that 
more than 200,000 notices relating 
to undeliverable copies of second- 
class publications were sent to 
publishers in the course of a year 
by one post-office of a city having 
less than a half-million population. 
The number of these notices fur- 
nished by all offices throughout the 
country during the last year ex- 
ceeded 20,000,000.” 


FRAUD ORDERS PROTECTING PUBLIC 


Efforts of the Post Office De- 
partment to eliminate fraudulent 
advertisers from. the mails are 
summarized by Postmaster Gen- 
eral New in the following state- 
ment: 

“The exercise during the year 
of the power conferred upon the 
Postmaster General by sections 
3929 and 4041 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, in the is- 
suance of so-called fraud orders 
against unscrupulous © oil - stock 
promoters has been of far-reach- 
ing benefit to the public. While 
these swindiers have numbered 
among their victims persons from 
all walks of life, the small in- 
vestor has been the chief sufferer. 
So convincing have been their ap- 
peals that widows have mortgaged 
their homes and sold the rugs 
from their floors to purchase these 
worthless stocks. Fraud orders 
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An 
Innovation 
Nn 
Printing 


W. EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold”’ them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 
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Paddo 
Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 


Eweonronates 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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have closed the mails to seventy- 
six of these concerns and parties 
during the past year, and the 
work of entirely eliminating from 
the mails this form of swindle is 
being vigorously pressed. 

“The campaign against the oil- 
stock swindler has not interfered 
with the work of the department 
in ridding the mails of other 
fraudulent schemes, against which 
139 fraud orders were issued dur- 
ing the year.” 


Heide Candies Advertised in 
New Campaign 

Henry Heide, Inc., New York candy 
manufacturer, has started an adver- 
tising campaign in New York news- 
papers on Heide’s Jujubes and Licorice 
Pastiles. Frank Presbrey, Inc., is di- 
recting this advertising. 


F. W. Gould Joins 
Andrew Cone Agency 


F. Willis Gould, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Tacoma, 

ash., News-Tribune, has joined the 
staff of the Andrew Cone General Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 
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Bank Advertises against ‘lam. 


pering with Railroads 

The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 
used four-column newspaper space te. 
cently to present facts concerniny rail. 
way freight revenues, taxes, and ex. 
penses. Captioned “A Word on Po. 
litical Issues and Industrial Suicide,” 
the text urged that the railroads them. 
selves be given an opportunity jo re. 
duce rates by being permitted to build 
up their facilities and finances without 
unnecessary legislative tampering. 

It was explained that the advertise. 
ment was published because The Union 
Trust Company knew of no better way 
of serving the community than by plac. 


. ing the facts regarding the railroad sit. 


uation before the public, which would 
be the gainer or loser from equitable or 
inequitable legislation. 


Japanese Publications Appoint 
New York Manager 


Stanley E. Stady has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
Japan Advertiser, and the Trans. 
Pacific Magazine, both of Tokio, Japan. 
Until recently he had en advertis. 
ing manager of the Japan Advertiser 
at Tokio. 

The office and plant of these pub- 
lications were destroyed in the recent 
issues have been 
published since September. It is ex- 
pected that publication will be resumed 
the latter part of December. 
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If 


Knit Goods 


use these 
publications 


These publications are | 
the only journals devoted 
exclusively to the knit goods trade, and 
are followed closely by buyers and 
manufacturers everywhere. 
For information write 


Knit Goods Publishing Corp, 
Suite 25-B, 321 Broadway, New York City 
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THE PICTU 
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= To sell a financial house, a publication, a school,—print- 
La ing should cause the reader to feel: ‘This must be a 
umed responsible institution.” 


To commemorate an anniversary, an opening, or other 


business event,— printing should cause the reader to 

think:** This must be an occasion.” 

To etsablish the prestige of a product, a manufacturer, 
or a retailer,— printing should cause the reader to 
conclude: “This must be the voice of quality.” 

Wuicu kind of printing causes such response? Strath- 

more has issued a book which is both a prescription 

and a source of suggestions. 

The ypogephics style has been created by Bruce 
Rogers; the illustrative style by Ernest Roth; the me- 
dallion treatment by Arthur Hunt. Paper is an impor- 
tant om of the picture; it is Old Stratford Cover and 
Book. 

You probably have a copy of the Strathmore Bank 
Book. Use it to create and sell more of this kind of 
printing. If you haven’t a copy, write to Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
are part of the pitlure 


I/l:stration shows book reduced to one-third actual size 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


va 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
COLUMBIA ‘WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
BARRETT. ROOFINGS 

RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-SPRINGS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Jelli-Boon 
\lakes Its Advertising 
Bow 


Tryout Campaign Under Way on 
New Method of Jelly Making 
with Copy That Dwells on 
Labor Saving and New Uses for 
Jelly—Test Market to Be Ex- 
tended to Middle Western Cities 


A MAN long engaged in the 
i fruit concentrate business 
recently perfected and patented a 
method of manufacture for com- 
bining fruit juices with the fruit 
pectin present in all fruits. 

The result of his laboratory ex- 
periments is the appearance of a 
try-out newspaper campaign in 
two New Jersey cities by the Fruit 
Concentrates Company of Plain- 
field, N. J. It translates the 
laboratory results into terms of 
what the new product will do for 
the housewife. Fruit pectin is the 
jellifying property of fruit. This, 


combined with concentrated fruit . 


juices became the new product, 
Jelli-Boon, sold at retail at forty- 
five cents in a bottle which will 
make five glasses of jelly. 

The copy and the sales force 
had rather a difficult story to tell. 
The story was simplified by as- 
suming that everybody likes jelly, 
and will therefore be interested in 
hearing about an easier way to 
make it. 

“Everybody loves pure fruit 
jelly,” the copy pointed out, “and 
now science has discovered a way 
to make it easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically. For Jelli-Boon is pure, 
concentrated fruit and nothing 
else. No gelatine, artificial color- 
ing, or substitute flavor, whatever. 
Everything is all prepared, all the 
laborious work that should never 
be done in the home, such as peel- 
ing, paring, boiling and straining, 
has been done for you. The re- 
sult is a convenient, ready-to-use 
concentrate, requiring only the ad- 
dition of sugar and water just re- 
moved from boiling.” 

Other copy suggested new uses 
for Jelly, the fact that it could be 
used for all three meals of the day 
—on wheat cakes for breakfast, at 
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lunch in an omelette, for dinner 
with the roast or salad, or at des- 
sert with crackers and cheese. In 
all the copy and missionary sales 
efforts, resistance on the part of 
a grocer to stock another new 
food product was lessened by call- 
ing the product merely a better 
method of making jelly, the well- 
known and long-established fam- 
ily favorite. In the first pieces of 
copy a coupon was featured good 








ordinarily ‘ 
grr. such as Peach, 
rawberry, Aprigot. 
ery, Pineapple, See 











TRIAL COPY TELLS OF AN EASIER WAY TO 
MAKE AN OLD PRODUCT 


for ten cents when properly filled 
out and presented to the local 
grocer. 

A food product that is so differ- 
ent had also some consumer resis- 
tance to overcome. Every woman 
from the bride to the expert 
grandmother, thinks herself a star 
jelly maker. But the best of them 
can’t be sure that the jelly will 
jell and not turn out a sticky, soft 
mass which friend husband can 
poke fun at. The story of the 
new method was easier to show 
than to tell. This fact led to the 
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use of demonstrators in depart- 
ment stores, who mixed sugar and 
water, brought it to a boil, added 
the proper amount of Jelli-Boon 
and allowed the mixture to cool. 
As the mixture cooled it turned 
to jelly, which the shopper was 
able to see and taste. Every shop- 
per knows without being told just 
how much work there is in jelly 
making by the old-fashioned 
methods, so the demonstration 
method on the new way proved 
effective. 

The demonstrator was also able 
to point out the economy of the 
method, since jelly could be made 
at about eleven cents a glass, and 
also the fact that jelly could be 
made at any time of the year. 

A force of missionary salesmen 
called upon grocers with port- 
folios of the advertising and 
dealer helps, told of the consumer 
demonstrations and managed to 
open more than 700 sales outlets in 
a short period of time. 

This is the history of Jelli-Boon 
up to the present time. 
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Plans are being made t 
broaden the present try-out mar- 
ket by the addition of a list of 
cities in the Middle West as soon 
as distribution and productiori will 
permit. 


Alfred D. Emery Dead 


Alfred D. Emery, one of the found. 
ers of the Emery & Beers Company, 
Inc., which has since been reorgan- 
ized. as “Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New 
York, died at his home in that city on 
December 9, at the age of sixty-one, 
Mr. Emery, who started as a stock clerk 
for Lord & Taylor, New York depart. 
ment store, forty-three years ago, later 
organized a company to take over their 
wholesale hosiery trade, becoming its 
general manager and a member of the 
directorate. 


Made General Manager of 
Denman-Myers Cord Tire 


Harry F. Webster, secretary of The 
Denman-Myers Cord Tire Company, 
Warren, O., has been made general 
manager of that company. Mr. Webster 
was at one time with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company and also the Fire 











GC 


stone Tire & Rubber Company. 


&rsonal Conta& with our clients 
plus personal supervision of their 
ART work by Mr. Cavanagh or 
Mr. Bensinger maintain, at all 
times the high Standard. for which 


this organization is recognized. 





_ 
5B as 


CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 


INCORPORATED 


Art for Advertising 


120 WEST 322 STREET N.Y. 


TEL. PENN. 1760 
9 


4 
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Advertising Agencies - 
Then and Now 


There are so many fine, efficient, weli- 
manned advertising agencies that the 
problem of selection is not always an easy 
one for the modern advertiser. 


Compare the type of agency service avail- 
able today with that of a decade ago. Only 
thus can one fully realize the remarkable 
advance that marks this period in the 
evolution of advertising. 


In operative efficiency, in ethical standards, 
in breadth of vision and scope of service, 
advertising agencies in general have reached 
a high level of achievement. 


Their responsibilities are great—and, in 
our opinion, they measure up to them. 


The stimulating necessity of keeping step 
with the best of our fellow craftsmen— 
and ahead whenever possible— makes 
agency work supremely attractive to us. 








JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY 


.e.4:939 4208 G2 At B.S 


ecAdvertising 


202 SouTH STATE STREET. CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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“Too much to read!’ 


How often is bulky paper 
to blame for that impression? 


F people decide that your mailing-piece is 

“too much to read,” the reason is more likely 
to be the bulk of the paper than the length of 
the copy. 

Whenever you have a long story which must 
be told, a thick heavy paper is a handicap. It 
makes more prominent the very length you would 
like to conceal. 

A paper such as Warren’s Thintext gives an 
impression of brevity. A broadside of Warren’s 
Thintext is amazingly thin when folded. A book 
of Warren’s Thintext is so light and compact 
that readers are led to expect a much shorter 
story than they eventually complete. 

Warren’s Thintext is light, but at the same 
time strong. It is thin, but nevertheless prints 
well. A sheet 25 x 38 with a letter and envelope 
weighs less than two ounces, and can be sent second 
class for a one-cent stamp. When printed on 
Warren’s Thintext, messages 
which would otherwise look es 


formidably long look invit- Varens 


uinninneane 


ingly brief. Printing Papers 


It is frequently quite an advantage to reduce the 
thickness and weight of catalogs, sales manuals 
and data books. When Warren's Thintext is used, 
such books become surprisingly thin and light. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 





1923 
be 
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How Should an 
Advertising Agency Buy 
Vechanical Goods? 


Purchasing of Printing, Engrav- 
ings, Ete. a Hard Phase of 
\gency Service—Three Factors, 
Quality, Service and Cost Are 
involved and One Alone Should 
Not Govern 


By H. A. Doolittle 


T= is probably no phase 
of agency operation so filled 
with pitfalls as the purchasing of 
mechanical goods. Printing, en- 
graving, electrotypes and mats 
are more than apt to be thorns in 
the flesh of both agency and client. 

When you stop to consider that 
art and mechanical work com- 
bined average around 10 per cent 
of the cost of an advertising cam- 
paign, it is evident that the 
question is not one of minor 
importance. 

Practically nothing is standard- 
ized. The field is highly com- 
petitive and filled with varying 
degrees of quality and price. 

What is the solution? What 
should the client expect of the 
agency and how should the 
agency in turn regulate its pur- 
chasing policy? 

The agent must always bear in 
mind that it is the other fellow’s 
money that he is spending, not his 
own, and that in the handling of 
a trust of this kind it behooves 
him to spend it even more care- 
fully than he would spend his own 
money. 

From the standpoint of the 
client this means that he must 
realize that the agency is buying 
for him in a sane, intelligent man- 
ner; that it is constantly studying 
the ‘market and buying in the best 
market; that in its actual buying 
it is guided by the three factors— 
quality, service, cost—and what is 
very vital—that it knows better 
than to be governed by any one 
of these three factors alone. 


_ Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ The 
Quarterly,” published by The H. K. 
McCann Company. 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


President Coolidge’s Mes- 
sage was published in full in 
The Journal the day it was 
delivered. 


The next day in the leading 
editorial of The Journal the 
Message was liberally re- 
quoted and highly praised. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew. 


SALES 
LETTERS 


will not bring the best results 
unless they are scientifically 


written to actually sell 


“THE ART OF WRITING 
SALES LITERATURE” 


By Benson G. H. Durant 
will teach you in three lessons how 
to write sales letters scientifically. 

To experienced advertising men 
this course of instruction has proved 
extremely useful. To the student who 
aspires to write, it is indispensable. 

Not a lengthy, tiresome study but 
a crisp interesting treatise based upon 
the practical experience of a pro- 
fessional letter-writer. 


Total Cost $5 


And sold on a money-back guarantee if 
not satisfied after first lesson. Fill in 


coupon and mail. 














Sales Literature Inc. 
161 Water Street, New York 
Please send me full information 
about your letter-writing course. 





Name 





Address 
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While it is obviously impossible 
for the agency to adopt a policy 
of “shopping” on every job that 
it handles, and while definite and 
reliable buying connections are 
desirable, it is nevertheless up to 
the agency to preserve an atti- 
tude of open-mindedness in its 
buying that insures its always 
being on the lookout for new and 
better propositions. 

The client, in his turn, should 
be decidedly wary of the manufac- 
turer who solicits business on a 
marked cut-price basis, however 
glowing his promises of service 
and quality may be. In the adver- 
tising business, as in every other 
business, people in the long run 
get about what they pay for. 

When fifteen reputable houses 
are selling their product for a 
dollar, the odd one who is selling 
what is supposed to be the same 
article for fifty cents usually has 
two jokers up his sleeve, and they 
are invariably the poor relations 
of our old friends—gquality and 
service. As a rule the agency me- 
chanical men have been through 
the mill and know this. Unfor- 
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tunately there are occasionally 
people in the organizations of in- 
dividual advertisers who do not. 
Therein lies the material for a 
long and interesting book. 

What is the answer? Conf- 
dence on the part of the client in 
his agency; and the application of 
the golden rule on the part of the 
agency when it comes to spending 
the other fellow’s money. 


Church Adopts a Slogan and 
Advertises It 


Newspaper, poster and _ direct-mail 
advertising is being used to advertise 
“Do You Know Grace Church?” a 
slogan which has been adopted by 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Newport, Ky. This campaign is 
directed by H. W. Payne, advertising 
manager of the church. 


Special Campaign for Prest-O- 
Pocket Stove 


The small tank division of The 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Iric., Indian- 
apolis; is conducting a_ special cam- 
paign on its Prest-O-Pocket Stove for 
campers, hunters a. sportsmen. This 
campaign is handled by the New York 
office of Dorrance, Sullivan & (om- 
pany, advertising agency. 








The Time Element 


N° limitation placed on the 
production of art for adver- 
tising is so exasperating as the 
under-lined “Rush—Wanted to- 
morrow morning! 


On nothing do we pride our- 
selves more than the fact that in 
all our years of service for adver- 
tisers no closing date has ever 
been missed—for we keep our 


promises. 


LOHSE’-BUDD 
Advertising Artists 


ar 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


1? 








cS) 
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‘Why Worry rry 
About Europe 


with its depleted buying power 
for manufactured products— 








When a Great Undeveloped Mar- 
ket of Thirty Million Small Town 
People Lies at Our Very Door? 


If you want more business but 
haven’t Small Town distribution 
—get the distribution! 


If you have the distribution (in 
the buying centers) then get the 
increased business by telling your 
story to Small Town people. ° 


Overflow circulation from news- 
apers or news stand magazines, 
isn't enough. It’s largely wasted 
unless rounded out by using a 
Small Town magazine such as 


People’ § Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


850,000 Circulation 


Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor Advertising Director 


—_———- — 
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Vermont Farmers Reap 
Without Sowing 


The wood lots of Vermont 
farmers net them a good 
annual income. 





Sixty-four per cent of 

Vermont Farmers cut 

timber, pulp wood, and 

Sten Posts wood for fuel that total 
of six and a third millions 


Buying of dollars every year. 
Power 


No. 14 This income is the result 


of a harvest that is nearly 
all velvet and means a 
high return for odd hours 
at off seasons. 


Keep close to these steady 
farm incomes plus. 





Vermont 4tied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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Rural 
Free Delivery Ruling 
Protested 


EVERAL protests have been 

made against the Post Office 
Department ruling that became ef- 
fective on July 3, which permits 
mail matter to be sent to residents 
along rural routes without either 
the name of the person or his box 
number in the address. 

Under this ruling an advertiser 
can send to each rural free deliv- 
ery mail-carrier in one bundle, 
enough pieces of mail matter for 
the carrier to distribute to each 
box-holder on his route. Protests 
against this ruling have been 
made by the National Advertising 
Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., and the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association. The Direct 
Mail Association, while it has not 
made a protest to the Post Office 
Department against this new rul- 
ing, has, however, urged its mem- 
bers to exercise extreme caution 
in taking advantage of it. In a 
bulletin to its members on this 
subject it said: 

“The ruling of the Post Office 
Department on July 3, eliminating 
the requirement of using box 
numbers on matter addressed to 
R. F. D. routes, while on the sur- 
face appearing to have advantages 
for the advertiser, is believed to 
your committee to dangerous 
in many ways. It is felt that it 
may flood the R. F. D. mails with 
impersonal mail, and that it also 
opens up the way for all sorts of 
fraudulent operators for the sale 
of oil stocks and other question- 
able projects. The National Ad- 
vertising Commission has request- 
ed the Post Office Department to 
withdraw this ruling or modify it 
in some way, in order to protect 
the recipient of mail on R. F. D. 
routes, and to safeguard the inter- 
ests of established advertising in- 
stitutions, ; 

“While your Association has 
not filed a protest, it does advise 
its members to be careful in using 
the R. F. D. mails without names 
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We want two 
salesmen—Thoro- 
breds, to whom 
prosperity is a 
spur, not a brake 


I f-xex are not a middle- 


aged failure. 


—Traveling does not 
sour your disposition 
and dampen your 
spirit. 

—You possess the 
power of reasoning 
sufficiently to con- 
vince others. 


—You believe in ad- 
vertising as a con- 
tribution to modern 
science. 


—Your experience in 


selling is worth writ- 
ing home about. 


—Will travel 200 days 
You a year. 


—Will be allotted pro- 
ductive territory. 


—wWill be directed and 
assisted, 


—Will sell a campaign 
of advertising service 
that is not an experi- 
ment. 

—Will draw not less 
than $5,000 the first 
year. 

—Will draw more than 
$10,000 the _ second 
year or be discharged. 


Tell-v: of your experience 


in life and business, 


—Us of your knowledge 
in Scientific Merchan- 
dising. 

—Us of your qualifica- 
tions to sell. 


—Us why you deserve 
to succeed, and how 
long you will work 
after your income is 
more than $25,000 per 
year. 


C. E. FALLS SERVICE 
COMPANY 
700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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Need Ideas for Dealer 
Display Helps? 


Inspiration lacking? 
efer facts rather than theories? 
Want actual displays from stores every- 
where? 
For booklet or house-organ use? 
Photos, too? 


IF SO, READ ON— 


Over 10,000 oe 4 ideas on file. 

On all goods from autos to women’s 
wear. 

Timely events’ from New Year’s to 
Christmas. 

Many clever dealer displays not obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

From small towns and large cities. 

2 to 100 display ideas on most any 
subject. 

Every display easy to visualize, 

Correspondents comb the country. 

Exclusive rights obtainable by arrange- 
ment. 

Service quietly working since 1917. 

Demand in excess of supply until recent 
increased facilities. 

Serves nearly 200 trade journals at home 
and abroad. 

Also leading national advertisers, co- 
operative organizations and newspaper 
service departments. 


Explanatory Folder Gladly Sent 


DENCH WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
3052 E Ave., Sheepshead Bay, New York 











Add that Essential 
Punch to your 
Selling Campaign 
Scientific Research can do it 


A new aspect, an unusual argument, or 
a fresh appeal can make a new product 
or give new life to one that has long 
been on the market. 
Research, > our Laboratories under the 
direction trained scientists om this 
added a ng from third 
party, unprejudiced and at the same 
Ped Jealous of its own prestige, the 


po ly 
our seal in your advertising. 
We will wenoed to peer ; from execu- 
tives who looking for such service. 
We will send information and details 
without obligation. Address: 
THE BR, 
National Certification Laboratory, 
08 Kast Dnd Trust Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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and box numbers, especially when 
inquiries, orders or other direct 
results are expected. Even in 
using this plan for sampling pur- 
poses, it is suggested that you 
proceed very cautiously in its 
use.” 


Railroad Carries Dispute to 
Public in Advertising 


When the Chicago city council be. 
gan its fight a few weeks ago tv pre- 
vent the Chicago North Shore and 
Milwaukee Railroad’s use of the Chi- 
cago Elevated tracks, the former road 
made immediate reply. Through its ad- 
vertising, it put the case before the pub- 
lic in a campaign to make the issue 
one of economics rather than politics, 
Some of this advertising has necessarily 
concerned itself with the legal rights 
of the North Shore line. But besides 
this and more interesting to the man 
on the strap is the evidence that 
the railway company presents show- 
ing that it has not interfered with 
elevated service. The advertising points 
out the financial assistance that the 
North Shore road has given to better 
suburban service on the elevated lines 
and states that it “has contributed 
more toward the comfort, convenience 
and prosperity of the people of Chi- 
cago than it has received in_ return 
in the way of rights and privileges.” 


A Slogan That Favors the 
Well-Dressed Man 


Hirsw, Wickwire CoMPANy 
Cuicaco, Dec. 3, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Will you kindly register the slogan 
“The ell-Dressed Man Has the Ad- 
vantage,” as applied to Hirsh, Wick- 
wire clothes 

This slogan has been in use by us 
over a year and is being adopted more 
and more each season by our customers 
in their retail store advertising. 

Hirsu, Wicxwire Co., 
G. E. Snyper, 
Advertising Manager. 


B. F. Seward with 
Burger Engraving Company 
Ben F. Seward has joined the Burger 


Engraving Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
as vice-president and director of sales. 
He had been in charge of sale and 
roduction with The Hugh-Stephens 
ress, Jefferson City, Mo., for the last 
eight years. 


Russell E. Smith Adds to Staff 


Russell E. Smith, advertising, Indi- 
anapolis, has added Atlee P. Slentz to 
his staff as contact man and account 
executive. Mr. Slentz was formerly 
with the Indianapolis Star and the St. 
Louis Times. 
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~_ ADVERTISING 


Sales Cost 


Should Decrease 


CONOMY in selling should not require 
the curtailment of productive effort, but 
rather the adoption of methods that will 
increase business at a rate faster than the 


mounting of expense. 


HE normal _ ten- 
dency of selling cost 


should be to decrease in 
proportion to the price 


of the product. If it is 
found that selling costs 
increase as a business ex- 
pands, a search should be 
made for methods as ef- 


fective with less expense. 
With products of a cer- 
tain type, the most eco- 
nomical means of main- 
taining the rate of growth 
is national advertising, 
because it acts most di- 
rectly to decrease sales 
resistance. 


THE MOSS-CHASE Co. 
425-427 FRANKLIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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How a City Has Evolved a Definite 
Advertising Program 


Jacksonville’s Advertising Plan Substitutes the Specific for the General 
. Appeal 


By Ralph Crothers 


Cs advertising has 
dvanced in giant | strides 
since the old days when adver- 
tising a city meant merely praising 
its climate or boasting about its 
beauty. Today advertising a city 
is like marketing a product. Dig- 
ging out the selling arguments; 
mpeg the sales force; working 
out the follow-up ; fitting the copy 
to the medium; all these and 
many other general advertising 
problems are present and receive 
expert attention. 

City advertising in the recent 
past has performed many func- 
tions. Buffalo had ari advertising 
campaign to sell the city to its 
school children. A group of cities 
in British Columbia used adver- 


tising space to speed tax collec- 


tions. St. Louis advertised to 
attract sixteen needed _ specific 
industries within its 
limits. San Diego has emphasized 
its hospitality; Newark its port; 
Salt Lake City its altitude. The 
general tendency has been away 
from the general and toward the 
specific appeal. 

The advertising methods of 
Jacksonville, Fla., offer a case in 
point. Its advertising, controlled 
by the City Council and a citi- 
zen’s advisory committee, pro- 
motes both the tourist advantages 
and the business opportunities 
with different copy angles to fit 
the various mediums employed. 

The year 1923 was the second 
consecutive year in which the City 
Council of Jacksonville appro- 
priated the sum of $25,000 for 
definite community advertising, 
divided into specific appeals, and 
the fifth consecutive year in which 
Jacksonville has advertised its ad- 
vantages to the nation. 

At a recent meeting of the City 
Council it was decided to increase 
the appropriation for the coming 


municipal , 


year and continue the advertising 
along previous lines. The Jack- 
sonville plan consists of maga- 
zine, newspaper, business-paper 
and outdoor campaigns, together 
with ten pieces of direct-by-mail 
literature as follow-ups for each 
of the definite copy angles. 


SPECIALIZED APPEALS FOR VARIOUS 
MARKETS 


Jacksonville, instead of making 
claims entirely general in their 
nature, goes after a specified class 
of trade in mediums selected to 
reach that class. Two local 
magazines and twenty-seven Flor- 
ida newspapers, for example, are 
used with copy designed to appeal 
entirely to the spring tourist. 
More than fifty newspapers in 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee 
are used with copy which points 
out the summer attractions at 
Jacksonville, such as the ocean 
beaches and other features of life 
in the city during the summer. 
Five magazines and _ fourteen 
newspapers are used in a special 
appeal to winter tourists. Certain 
definite sales points have been dug 
out and presented to special 
classes of prospects. 

Interest rates are high in Jack- 
sonville and the demand for 
money is strong. The city has 
been free from booms and dull 
periods, with steady and well 
sustained progress and has had an 
average growth of population for 
the past four decades of 84 per 
cent. These facts and others 
were made the basis of a separate 
campaign, running in ten national 
magazines with a special appeal to 
investors and shippers. Several 
other magazines are being used 
with copy pointing out that im- 
port and export shipments be- 
tween the United States and 
South America can be routed 
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cheaper through the Port of 
Jacksonville than through any 
other port on the Atlantic Coast. 
The fact that Jacksonville is the 
last port of call for vessels bound 
for South America and the first 
port of entry for incoming ves- 
sels from the East coast of South 
America, is featured in this type 
of copy, with facts about the 
freighters which ply to and from 
the East coast of South America 
on regular monthly sailings. 

In this copy there is, as in all 
the other, a direct tie-up with 
* direct-by-mail follow-up. 

Four other magazines are used 
in another campaign telling about 
the advantages of Jacksonville to 
manufacturers. The copy em- 
‘ phasizes the growing section af- 
fording a large market, ten miles 
of deep waterfront, docking facili- 
ties, rail and water routes, the 
supply of labor, cheap electrical 
power and nearness to raw ma- 
terials. 

Copy stressing the advantages 
of Jacksonville as a distribution 
point to 8,000,000 buyers is 
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stressed in still another type of 
magazine. This copy points oyt 
that Jacksonville is a strategic 
centre of distribution for many 
lines of merchandise and serves a 
jobbing zone containing over 
8,000,000 people. Railroad facilj. 
ties, coastwise and ocean freight 
lines, with favorable rail and 
water rates, warehouses and de- 
sirable locations for distributors 
are emphasized. In this case, too, 
a separate piece of direct-mail 
matter has been written to tie up 
closely with the copy. It is an 
illustrated booklet called “The 
Port of Jacksonville” and out- 
lines the distributing facilities of 
the city, its location, and its com- 
mercial importance to its particu- 
lar trading zone. 

The Jacksonville: advertising 
plan of a specific appeal to a 
definite class of prospects is the out- 
growth of an interesting organiza- 
tion method for community ad- 
vertising. The City Council elects 
an advertising committee. This 
committee associates with itself 
an advisory committee consisting 














SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


CONSULTANT FOR ADVERTISERS ¢? HANUFACTURERS 
OF PRODUCTS FOR WOMEN 





CLIENTS: 


Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative 
Association 
Charles B. Knox 
Gelatine 
Company 
Francis H. Leggett 
& Company 
Nestlé’s Food 
Company 
Oneida Community 
Ltd. 

Packer Manufactur- posed. 
ing Company 
Rumford Chemical 
Company 
and others 

















Office e7 Laboratory Kitchen 
CHEMISTS BUILDING, 50 EAST 4ist STREET 





ISS SPLINT and her staff of experts 
specialize in interpreting the woman con- 
sumer’s needs to manufacturers and advertisers 
of foods, household appliances, laundry prod- 
ucts, toilet goods, home furnishings, textiles, 
and wearing apparel. 

Merchandising ideas; laboratory research; 
investigations leading to an improved product 
ora popularized appeal; educational campaigns; 
food recipes; booklets; authoritative advice on 
matters of fashion and correct usage; proper- 
ties for advertising photographs assembled and 
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A Definite Advantage for 
New York State Manufacturers 


pyiy| peculiarly fitted by experience, 

training, facilities and the nature 

of its business to do constructive 

— and highly effective work in 

helping the rapid and economical develop- 
ment of a manufacturer’s sales. 

But if that work is to take its most effective 
form, it must be based upon a thorough un- 
derstanding not only of the fundamentals 
but also of most of the minor details in 
connection with each respectivesales problem. 
Furthermore, the agency cannot stop there. 
Ic must keep a watchful eye upon results, 
developments, changes. 

Only through close, frequent and intimate 
contact can the highest value be realized from 
an agency’s services. 

Hence our location in the center of New 
York State’s industries—to make practical 
this highest value from agency services to 
New York State manufacturers. 


MOSER & COTINS -Advertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 


Member 
. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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The Experiment 
Its Use and Abuse in Business Management 


Experiment is the re-creating life-blood of 
Progress. It is necessary when confined to 
new and unsolved problems in business 
management and control. But too often 
Experimenting is only another word for 
“Guessing”—blind striving after right sys- 
tem or practice which already exists and 
which experience has established as exact 
knowledge. In such cases experiment is 

costly and wasteful pastime. 


Progressive Business is wisely guided today 
by the known results from a mass of indi- 
vidual experiments. Where the results of 
such experiments fit its needs, Progressive 
Business accepts them and, by putting them 
into practice, contributes to progress. 


years 


The most practical and useful results of 1 Bassi 
individual business methods and experience mn ad 
—all that is best in business management Hiter 
and control—are visualized thousands of Cain, 


times in the practice of Ernst & Ernst. a 
Ernst & Ernst eliminate unnecessary ex- - 
periment and contribute to better business oy 
today a service of exact knowledge based on ee tec 
long and practical experience. divisi 


ERNST & ERNST om 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. PAUL LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS DAVENPORT ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO WACO 
MINNEAPOLIS 





FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 9168 MUNSEY BLDOG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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of two members .each from the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis 
Club, Rotary Club, Civitan Club, 
and the Real Estate Board. These, 
together with the agency handling 
the account, have a joint meeting 
at which a definite budget of ex- 
penditure’is worked out, the ad- 
vertising appropriation being di- 
vided into four divisions. Division 
one includes the copy for spring, 
summer and winter tourists; di- 
vision two, for factories and 
investors; division three, for dis- 
tribution and shipping, and di- 
vision four, outdoor advertising. 
A separate amount is specified for 
postage and preparation of the 
direct-mail matter described pre- 
viously. This entire budget and 
the magazine, newspaper and 
business-paper advertising pro- 
vided for in it, including copy, 
illustrations and mediums, must 
be approved by the City Council’s 
advertising committee. 


Bassick Manufacturing Com- 
pany Changes 
Frank A. Hiter, for the last three 
years with the sales department of The 
Bassick Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Alemite products, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. Mr. 
Hiter was formerly sales manager of 
the Thomson Auto Specialties Company, 


Columbus, 

C. H. Dalrymple, Francis Abeles, 
R. R. Gilpin, and W. F. Lochridge have 
been made assistant sales managers. 
Mr. Lochridge is also advertising man- 


ager. 

J. Henly Frier, Jr., who has been with 
the company for several years, has been 
ye manager of the industrial sales 
Ivision, 


Has United States Farm Sales 
Account 


The United States Farm Sales Com- 
pany, Salina, Kans., maker and direct- 
to-farmer distributor of saddles, blan- 
kets, and all leather horse equipment, 
has placed its ‘advertising account with 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company. 
Inc.. Kansas City, Mo. National and 
State farm papers will be used in a 
new campaign shortly. 


W. E. Fenno, Jr., Joins 


Newcomb & Company 

W. E. Fenno, Jr., has joined the 
staff of James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., 
New York. Mr. Fenno was formerly 
with the purchasing department of the 
Interchurch Worl Movement, and 
was at_one time with the Mayflower 
Press, Inc., New York. 
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Ask for Our 
Booklet 


We have just pared a 
booklet describing Art- 
gravure pictorial printing. 
In it you will find explained 
the preparation of copy, the 
mechanical makeup, and other 
details of the process. 

In it you will also find ex- 
plained the reasons for the 
popularity and success of 
Artgravure applied to direct 
advertising. 

We will be mighty glad to send 
you a copy. Just ask for it. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


* ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
406 WEST 31"ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 

















()STEOPATHY 


A profession of 
fifty years’ standing 


EACH 80% of the oste- 

opathic profession thru 

the Journal of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 


AVE them using your 
product or recom- 
mending it to their patients. 
Osteopathic physicians and 
surgeons are good buyers. 


The JOURNAL 
of the 
AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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“Safety-First” Advertising 


Reduced Accidents 


ce emg | to John P. Doheney, in- 
vestigator for the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, the various 
advertising campaigns which have been 
conducted to prevent railroad crossing 
accidents have been suctessful. He 
stated that only four passengers on 
street cars have been killed in grade 
crossing accidents in Pennsylvania | in the 
last ten years. “This record,” 
Doheney said, “reflects the precaution 
that is exercised in crossing movements 
and is made more notable by the fact 
that the trolleys are operated over 611 
ereane™. of which 310 are on main 
ines. 





Six Point League Directory 
Issued 


The Six Point League, an organiza- 
tion of newspaper advertising repre- 
sentatives with offices at New York 
has issued the tenth annual edition of 
its “Directory of Newspaper Adver- 
tisers and General Advertising Agents 
East of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, In- 
clusive.” 

The first section of the directory 
contains a geographical list of news- 
paper advertisers, the products adver- 
tised, advertising managers and agencies 
placing the accounts. In the second 
section, advertising agencies are listed 
geographically. 
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“Italy Wants Enlightenment on 


the Press Agent 


Luter P. Batzarettr 
Miran, Itaty, Nov. 17, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I am a subscriber to Printers’ Inx 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly. I would 
appreciate very much any information 
you could furnish me regarding: 

How is considered in U. S. the actiy. 
ity of Press Bureaux, e:, the practice 
of several big concerns (particularly j in 
the automotive field) of sending out 
sporting and technical news regarding 
directly or indirectly their firm, to news. 
papers and trade papers for free publi- 
cation? 

Are Press Bureaux a most modern 
form of publicity, or are they a product 
of an inferior ethic? 

Can you give me any data regarding 
per cent of publications obtained through 
Press Bureaux and its cost vs. cost of 
same amount of text matter in regular 
advertising space? 

How regarding the value of said pub- 
lications in news spacé, vs. value of 
same in regular advertising space? 

In a concern where there are a Press 
Bureau and an Advertising Office, which 
are the respective fields and the rela- 
tions between each other? 

If the concern has a House-Organ, is 
this to be edited by the Advertising 
Office or by the Press Bureau? 

Thank you very much in advance. 


Luict P. Bawzaretti. 











copy to Post Office. 
ment, or 





Have You a Publication 
of Moderate Circulation? 


| you are thoroughly satisfied with your 

present printer this will not interest you. 
§ But if good service, reasonable costs, and a 
central location appeal to you, it will pay you 
to get in touch with us. 
plant for the production of periodicals from 
§ Send card for appoint- 


PHONE PENnsylvania 2443-4 


ALLIANCE PRINTING CORPORATION 


110-114 West 32nd Street 
New York 


§ Ours is a complete 
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Where 
readers are 
advertisers 


The farming business 
in New England is good. 

The best indication of 
this is the steady volume 
of classified and live 
stock advertising carried 
in every issue of NEW 
ENGLAND HOME- 
STEAD. 

Truly, the “reader- 
interest” and advertising 
value of a farm paper can 
be measured by the volume of advertising received from its subscribers. 

The thousands of New England farmers and breeders who personally 
advertise in NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD will naturally prefer to 
buy equipment and supplies which are also advertised in this dependable 
farm weekly. 






To sell the New England farm mar- 
ket—-you must use the Homestead. 





ad ~ . t 
WarREN A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cxrcaco: 5 South Wabash Ave, 
BE. R. Williams J. Lewis Draper 
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“Hidden” Demon- 
strators Unfair to Con- 
sumer and Advertiser 





(Continued from page 6) 


do everything they can to further 
the interest of the company that 
pays their salaries. They have a 
sort of ladies’ agreement among 
themselves to push the goods of 
all manufacturers who have dem- 
onstrators. in the department and 
to act shocked when a customer 
asks for something not thus repre- 
sented. 

“These demonstrators are 
usually paid a salary of twenty- 
five to thirty dollars a week. In 
addition to this they are often 
paid a bonus of from 5 to 10 
per cent on their sales over a 
fixed amount. The sales of these 
girls on a large line will run about 
$150 a week as a minimum. Dur- 
ing the Christmas buying, sales 
on a large line will run up to 
probably $500 a week. It is of 
course only the large-line manu- 
facturer who can afford to use 
the demonstrator system. The 
manufacturer with a single prod- 
uct, especially if it is a compara- 
tively inexpensive product, is not 
able to sell enough merchandise 
in one week to make the demon- 
strator system profitable. 

“Of course you realize that 
there is a definite saturation point 
beyond which the demonstration 
system cannot be carried. After 
a store has all of the saleswomen 
in its toilet goods department that 
it can possibly stand, it of course 
cannot take on any new demon- 
strators. Also it is true that the 
smaller department stores do not 
offer any opportunity to the dem- 
onstrator because not enough 
business can be done in a week on 
any line to justify the heavy ex- 
pense of a demonstrator. Because 
of this saturation objection many 
manufactuters who use demon- 
strators are also giving P. Ms. 
to clerks in stores where they 
have no demonstrators. In fact, 


the extent to which this P. M. 
system is growing is unbelievable. 
As a rule the commission offered 
in this way runs from 5 to 10 
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Representative 


We don’t want 
one of those fel- 
lows who calls ad- 
vertising ‘‘a game” 
and believes 
selling consists 
of repeating the 
words ‘dominat- 
ing the market, 
consumer accept- 
ance, dealer 
attitude, funda- 
mentals, and 
cumulativeeffect.” 


The man must be 
thoroughly famil- 
iar with markets, 
methods and 
media, have actual 
advertising experi- 
ence, and the sort 
of personality that 
wears well. 


It’s in Baltimore— 
with a fully recog- 
nized agency that’s 
getting along very 
well. Address “‘L,”” 
Box 212, P. I. 




















- BL R. Williams” 


‘J. Lewis Draper 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THE SOUTH? 


The combined entry of second-class mat- 
ter in the thirteen Southern States does 
not much more than equal the second- 
class mail entry in the State of Illinois. 

The paucity of media is such, in the 
75% rural South, that publications are 
read more thoroughly than in any other 
section of the United States. 

Can the methods of selling used by 
your Northern salesmen be used _success- 
fully in the South? Ask your Southern 
salesman and he will tell you. 

The extreme sectarian viewpoint of the 
Southerner, his environment and educa- 
tion, all affect the relative esteem and 
confidence in which media is held—and 
this is why 


CARTER’S RELIGIOUS LIST OF MAGAZINES 


are the deciding factor in so many of 
the very best Southern homes. 

In uoieg Carter’s List of Standard 
Church agazines you gain the con- 
fidence of the most substantial white 
element. The merchant in the South 
who has the trade of the best element 
of Whites in his community does not 
have to worry about the trade of the 
cotton mill operative, the dayhand, the 
renter, the cropper or the negro. 


Can I help you? 
D. J. CARTER, Tribune Bldg., Chicago 











Lettering 
& Design 
Man 


A fellow who has a 
“good eye” for sim- 
ple, effective layouts 
—modern and orig- 
inal. We'll make him 
the head of the Art 
Department if he has 
the “goods."" Send 
samples and give 
idea of salary. The 
position is in Balti- 
more. Address **M,” 
Box 213, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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per cent. In some cases it is 
even larger. 
“A rench perfume was 


brought out some time ago and 
offered to the consumer in twen- 
ty-five dollar packages. Clerks 
were offered 20 per cent, or 
five dollars, for selling this pack- 
age. An efficient saleslady in a 
big store could easily sell two of 
these packages a day and thus 
make ten dollars for herself. Her 
commissions on the sales of this 
one article would thus run up to 
sixty dollars a week. The 
money which saleswomen made 
in selling this particular package 
was a disorganizing influence be- 
cause of the dissatisfaction of 
girls who were making only 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a 
week as hidden demonstrators or 
who were making seven or ten 
dollars a week on P. Ms. from 
other manufacturers. 

“Another evil that is worth 
mentioning with regard to the 
P. M. system is that the operation 
of the plan is left in the hands 
of the manufacturer’s salesman 
coyering that particular store. He 
finds out from the girl how much 
she has sold and then pays her in 
cash. He turns in a slip to the 
manufacturer saying that he paid 
‘Mary Smith of such-and-such a 
store seven dollars as a P.M. 
for selling so-and-so.’ This offers 
a terrible temptation to the sales- 
men to be extravagant in his ex- 
pense account. His employer can- 
not accurately check his P. M. dis- 
bursements, as naturally there is 
a lot of guesswork in making 
payments of this kind anyway. 

“Several department stores not 
only get all of their toilet goods 
saleswomen at the expense of 
manufacturers but they also insist 
on these same manufacturers 
paying counter rental for the 
space their goods occupy. This 
rental runs from $25 to $35 a 
week. This counter rental plan, 
however, has not spread very far. 
I know of only a few stores that 
are succeeding in renting their 
space. The idea, though, follows 
logically on the heels of the dem- 
onstrator proposition. As soon 
as a store reaches the saturation 
point in the number of manuv- 
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facturer’s saleswomen it can ac- 
commodate, then it naturally starts 
to charge the manufacturer for 
counter space as well. 

“That briefly sketches the ex- 
tent of the hidden demonstrator 
system, as it is today practiced in 
the toilet goods business. You 
naturally want to know what we 
are going to do about it. Frankly 
I do not know. You would think 
that it would be easy to arrive at 
a solution of the difficulty. 

“But it isn’t. .Those companies 
that favor the plan claim it is a 
perfectly legitimate method of 
selling. They admit that their 
demonstrators have no right to 
misrepresent competing brands 
that customers ask for. They say 
that their demonstrators have ex- 
plicit instructions to attend to 
their own knitting and to leave 
the other fellow’s goods and his 
reputation alone. Where breaches 
of this policy are. brought to 
their attention, they promise to 
reprimand the demonstrator, but 
the desire of the demonstrator to 
earn her bonus is likely to cause 
her to disregard instructions. 

“Personally I do not think the 
system will stand publicity. The 
intentions of the manufacturer 
may be the best and the retailer 
may have only the welfare of his 
customers in mind, but just the 
same if you put a demonstrator in 
a store, pay her salary and give 
her a bonus for special perform- 
ance, it is only natural to expect 
her to serve the source from 
whence comes her income. She 
may be the most honest pérson in 
the world and yet she is bound to 
try to sell the product that will 
put the most money in her pay en- 
velope rather than the product for 
which her customer may have 
asked. 

“I don’t believe the system is 
fair to the consumer. People who 
patronize a store, expect that the 
store is sincere in trying to offer 
them the best goods for the 
money. The public certainly ex- 
pects the salespeople to be impar- 
tial and unprejudiced and to be 
disposed to give people what they 
ask for, at least so far as the store 
is able. Here is the way this often 
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works out. A customer will ask 
for a product in a 35-cent size. 
Instead the demonstrator will 
show a 75-cent size of the prod- 
uct asked for and will show her 
own product in the size the buyer 
wants. That is the height of un- 
fairness. 

“The system is manifestly un- 
fair to the advertiser who does 
not sponsor hidden demonstrators. 
Take our own case. I am invest- 
ing more than a half-million dol- 
lars in advertising to send cus- 
tomers to our dealers. Haven't 
we a right to expect these dealers 
to co-operate with us? Certainly 
after at least agreeing to handle 
our goods, are they treating us 
fairly when they foster a selling 
system in their stores that aims to 
divert our customers to competi- 
tors? It is not a case of mere 
substitution. I would not object 
so strenuously to that. It is up to 
us to make our advertising so 
strong that demand will be insis- 
tent enough to break through a 
wall of mere substitution. But 
under the demonstrator system, 
demand hasn’t a chance. As I 
said before, in many cases, if mere 
substitution is not sufficient to 
block demand, the demonstrator 
sees fit to misrepresent the product 
that is being asked for. 

“The system is particularly un- 
just in our case, because our ad- 
vertising has created an entirely 
new class of business for the re- 
tailers of this country—a business 
that they did not get before the 
days of our advertising. All we ask 
for is that our advertising be given 
a chance. We know from experi- 
ence that it will do its work if it 
is given an opportunity to func- 
tion. There are, of course, many 
other toilet goods manufacturers 
in our position. They advertise 
generously. They create millions 
of dollars worth of business an- 
nually for retailers. They have a 
right to expect retailers to accept 
this business, without permitting 
a system that misrepresents and 
injures the donors. ’ 

“Perhaps the worst indictment 
of the hidden demonstrator sys- 
tem, as it is at present operated, is 
that it works an injustice on small 
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toilet goods dealers of whom there 
are something more than 50,000 
in the country. And in working 
an injustice on this large group 
of merchants, it is reacting harm- 
fully on the very manufacturers 
who sponsor the system. Let me 
explain. As I have already inti- 
mated, most of the manufac- 
turers who employ large numbers 
of hidden demonstrators do very 
little, if any, advertising. Some 
of them boast that their present 
method of selling is so efficient 
that they do not have to advertise. 
They are putting the money into 
demonstrators that they would put 
into advertising. Let us suppose 
a company has 200 demonstrators, 
costing, say, thirty-five dollars 
a week each. That runs the 
total cost of these special 
representatives up to $7,000 a 
week. When we add to that the 
P. Ms. given in stores where 
there are no demonstrators and 
also add the incidental expenses 
of maintaining the system, we find 
the manufacturer is. disbursing 
$10,000 a week. If that were put 
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into advertising, it would provide 
a $500,000 appropriation or enough 
to advertise a product nationally 
in a fairly thorough way. i 

“Of course the manufacturers 
contend that they are spending 
this money in a way that for 
them is just as resultful as if jt 
were put into advertising. But the 
answer to this, granting for the 
time being the effectiveness of the 
expenditure, is that the money js 
spent solely for the benefit of a 
few large stores. Nothing at all 
or very little is being done for the 
50,000 small dealers. The demon- 
strator manufacturer is spending 
all or most of his money to create 
business for less than 1 per cent 
of the total number of | toilet- 
goods dealers in this country. If 
these manufacturers could see 
what they are doing from this 
angle, I think they would soon 
discard hidden demonstrators in 
favor of advertising which really 
creates business instead of taking 
it away from someone else, as the 
demonstrator system does in so 
many instances.” 











zine promotion. 





An Exceptional Opportunity 
in Publisher's Promotion 


The advertising department of a large publishing house 
offers an unusual opportunity to a man skilled in maga- 


The man who will properly fill the position will possess 
creative ability of a marked kind in copy and layout and 
a thorough knowledge of the mechanics of advertising; 
and, in addition, a thorough perspective of publishing 
values in the national magazine field. 


The chance is an exceptional one for a man in the upper 
twenties ready for a step into a position holding forth 
opportunity of the highest order in publisher’s promotion. 


Address “D,” Box 226, care of PrintErs’ INK. 
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We are pleased to announce 
the appointment of 


Douglas Wakefield Coutlée 


Director of 
Mail Order Division 


Mr. Court .eée’s advertising and merchandising 
experience covers a period of fifteen years. He 
was formerly associated with George Batten 
Company, Frank A. Munsey Company and 
Popular Science Monthly. He was later Presi- 
dent of Douglas Wakefield Coutlée, Inc., and 
latterly a member of the staff of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc. 


In addition to his work on many well-known 
national accounts, Mr. Coutlée has acquired a 
reputation in the creation and development of . 
Mail Order Advertising. His ability as a copy 
and idea man, plus his knowledge of marketing 








and selling, enables him to offer a definite 


service to our present and future clients. 


CHARLES C. GREEN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Incorporated 


15 West 37th St., New York City 


Philadelphia Branch: Real Estate Trust Building 
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For Sale 5 Ideas 


AUNDERS NORVELL once said to me, “Pratt, you have 
more ideas than ten men can carry out.” 


That is true. Ideas and plans which I originate and which can be 
used by my own clients.are never sold—they go to the client as 
part of my service. But occasionally there is a surplus of ideas 
that my own clients cannot use. For example, I have no clients 
in the following five classifications. 


These ideas are, therefore, to be sold at the prices quoted: 


— CIGARETTE, CIGAR OR CANDY pens de gual A ge A fundamental idea 
advertising campaign. th this idea one dollar in 


white ‘snes does the. ‘work of four, and wed of-mouth G.. 4... will enable user of 
this idea to easily dominate the market after thirty days. 
Price, $2500 


° FOR pagel aay OR DEPARTMENT STORE. An idea for an entirely new kind of 

sale—a sale th: in January, without price-cutting, will the store (by 

le). This idea is not patentable, but first New York store to 

use it in a big way will control it—others would not dare to copy it, and there is no 
way it can be side-stepped. 

Price, $2000 


FOR TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER. I was publisher of the first syndicated, free- 

circulation paper going g@2 A. retail flelds. Today there are sixteen imitators, 
covering almost every field. I have started three other all m making money. But 
there is an overlooked field and ‘this idea _ cover this eld in a novel way. Volume 
One, Number One, of this paper will be put te bed at a profit. 


Price, $1500, Plus 10% of Net Profits 





FOR ADVERTISING AGENCY. An idea for marketing a jay“ -priced box 
candy that will secure National distribution in four months, ove » See rates 
and en eliminate seasonal, temperature or altitude troubles. "With this plan a 
Soutnoting National campaign using all media is for the first time really practicable. 


Price, $1500 
5 FOR FINANCIAL HOUSE. This is an idea for a house organ, or for a private 


periodical. Idea —— a novel form of binding that ties up with finance; an 
unusual, unforgettable and a clever = 9 -title; plus an interesting and curiosity- 


arousing mode of mailing that will get it rea Z B 
Price, $250 


Applications for these five ideas will be numbered in the order in 
which they are received. First applicant will be given the idea 
and forty-eight hours to decide whether or not he can use it. If 
he cannot, he will sign an agreement not to use it and not to 
divulge it; and the idea will pass to the second applicant. 


Ideas are incapable of protection—once passed out they become 
the property of the listener and cannot be replevined, but this 
method of sale reduces the liability, if I deal with honorable men, 
and I shall refuse to number the applications of others. 


A single idea has shaped the entire course of many a giant business. 


Three of my ideas, in the hands of men who could carry them out, 
have made three men rich! 


Write or call upon 


Phone: tasteeuanne, 8230 President, 
461 Eigh Cor. 34th Street, Tup PRATT & LINDSEY CO., Inc. 
Printing crafts 3 Buildin ng 
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This manufacturer sums up the 
case so completely that little need 
be added to his remarks. It is the 
consensus of the most level-headed 
merchandising opinion that paying 
“spiffs” or “P. Ms.” or allowing 
a bonus for the sale of special 
goods, maintaining hidden demon- 
strators in a store or in any other 
way giving retail salespeople extra 
compensation for pushing particu- 
lar merchandise, to the neglect of 
equally good or better merchan- 
dise, is an intolerably mischievous 
custom that should be discouraged 
by manufacturers at every oppor- 
tunity. There is nothing illegal 
about any of these methods per se, 
but in being employed they are 
so likely to be misused that the 
sponsors of them are likely to find 
themselves liable under the laws 
of unfair competition. PriNTErs’ 
Ink has just received an article 
from its Washington correspon- 
dent which threshes out this 
whole question, particularly as to 
the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission on it. This will ap- 
pear in an early number. 





Automobile Dealers Tie Up 
with State Law 


Following the issuance by the State 
Highway rtment of Pennsylvania 
of a warning that a brake test would 
be rigidly enforced by a special force 
of 100 State officers, the automobile 
dealers of Philadelphia in full-page 
newspaper advertising pointed out the 
wisdom of giving attention to brake 
linings, adjustments and headlights, etc. 
now, before the officers stopped driv- 
ers on the highway. The word, “Warn- 
ing!” in two-inch type captioned the 
page, and in the upper corner there 
was a picture of a motorcycle officer. 
The copy told what the law was for and 
how it would be enforced. The lower 
half of the page was devoted to the 
boxed names of the automobile dealers. 





Join P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 


Agency 
Harry R. Palmer has joined the P. 
F. O’Reefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston, as production manager. Mr. 
Palmer was formerly with the Potts- 
Turnbull Company at Kansas City and 
the Gardner Advertising Company at St. 


Louis. 

E. Willard Flint has joined the P. 
F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency as a 
copy and contact man. He was formerly 
service man with the McGrath-Sherrill 
Press, Boston printer. 
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Experienced Sales 


General Executive 


An experienced and unusually 
competent Sales or General Ex- 
ecutive shortly available. He 
has wide and unique experience 
in selling, sales management, and 
advertising: also general execu- 
tive work covering management, 
accounting, credits, collections 
and service. Accustomed to the 
control of large staffs, both inside 
and on the road. Can point to 
years of successful effort in local 
and nationally known concerns. 
Age 43, married, university 
graduate. Salary commensurate 
with responsibilities, but not pro- 
hibitive. Address “*K.,"’ Box 214, 


care Printers’ Ink. 











Position Wanted as 


with Manufadlurer in or near Chicago 


A man with eight years’ experi- 
ence, capable of taking complete 
charge of advertising department 
or to assist busy advertising or 
sales executive. Can write selling 
copy and plan campaigns. A man 
thoroughly familiar with all me- 
chanical and layout work. Can 
buy advertising intelligently and 
economically. 

Two years advertising manager Chi- 
cago wholesale concern. Three years’ 
advertising agency experience. Three 
years’ active selling experience in ad- 
vertising field. 

Desire connection leading to an execu- 
tive position with an interest in the 
business. 

Gentile, age 31, college graduate. 
Available two weeks after notifying 
present employer. 

Address “‘W,”’ Box 223, care Printers’ 
Ink, ee a Bank Bidg., 
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I am talking 
to a manufacturer 


who is thinking about Philadel- 
phia. He is, perhaps, about to 
establish a selling agency here. 
He may want better Philadelphia 
representation. In either case I 
have experience and proven abil- 
ity, combined with a knowledge 
of this territory which he is sure 
to find useful. 

I should be glad to discuss this 
matter with the manufacturer of 
a reputable product. 

Address ‘‘N,’’ Box 217, Printers’ Ink 





Money for Brains 


The president of well established street 
car and outdoor advertising company in 
the middle west desires to acquire 51% 
of stock in New York newspaper adver- 
tising agency, or ir outdoor advertising 
company doing business in vicinity of 
New York. This investor desires a 
New York interest and will put up his 
money to enlarge and finance an adver- 
tising business comprising the proper 
personnel. In other words: this investor 
will back brains and character with 
money. Applicants will be subjected to 
most rigid investigation. This advertise- 
ment suggests an opportunity for an 
advertising company having assured 
good prospects, but in need of promotion 
and working capital. Address with de- 
tailed information: INVESTOR, Box 
215, Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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EVENING “HERALD 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 
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National Distributors in 
Convention 


The annual meeting of the National 
Distributors’ Association opened on 
December 12 at Chicago and will con- 
> until the evening of Deceniber 


This Association was formerly known 
as the Shippers’ Warehousing & Dis. 
tributing Association. It received its 
new name at its convention held at 
Cleveland in December, 1922. 

One whole session of the convention 
will be devoted to a _ discussion of 
warehousing problems from the stand- 
point of practical service to the trade. 
Another session will be given over to 
the discussion of service ideals, en- 
deavoring to define in practical terms 
the goal toward which the Association is 
aiming. Another session will deal with 
the problem of taxation of manufac. 
turers’ stocks, and still another will be 
devoted to consideration of systems, 
methods and forms employed ‘in the 
distribution of merchandise. An elec- 
tion of officers will also take place at 
this convention. 


New Publication for 
Railroad Travelers 


The Consolidated Guide Corporation, 
which recently has been formed in 
Chicago, will start publication June 1, 
1924, of the Through Travelers Route 
Book which will be issued monthly. 
This periodical will contain consolidated 
time tables of through train service 
between important points in the United 
States and Canada. 

George F. Henneberry, of The Cuneo- 
Henneberry Company, Chicago, printer, 
is president of the new publishing com- 
pany and Henry R. Corbett is general 
manager. Charles P. Fearing, who dur- 
ing the last twelve years has been with 
the New York Sum and the New York 
Herald in charge of transportation and 
railroad advertising, is advertising man- 
ager. His headquarters will be at the 
New York office of the Through Trav- 
elers Route Book, 


Buys Interest in Chicago 
Printing Business 


William L. Griffin, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, Chicago, and more 
recently advertising manager of the 
Meyercord Company, Inc., Chicago, 
has acquired a half interest in G. H. 
Seery & Company, Chicago printers. 
The name of the company has been 
changed to The Seery-Griffin Company. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Adds to Staff 


Harry G. Dwyer has joined the sales 
staff of the Royal Electrotype Com- 
pany, Chicago. For the last eight years 
he_ has en mechanical production 
manager with Vanderhoof & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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Circutllat 
and Rates 


JANUARY } fourted growth in circulation ’ compels 


raising of advertising rates in Radio 

SECOND Digest. Present bargain rates in effect 
until Wednesday noon, January 2, 1924, 

LAST DAY closing time, last forms, January 19th is- 
sue. Immediate action will make and save 

LOW RATE you money by using space each week in the 


7 +S J iY 7 Nn ° 
DON’T MISS A WINNING BET 


"TE present advertising rate of the Digest is the lowest agate 
line rate per thousand of any Radio publication. The maga- 
zine produces results for its advertisers at a low cost. Remember 
copy and contract on or before January 2nd, for present bar- 
gain rates. 


67,262 “*" iverace A.B... ““iune'so, i383" 


THE PRINT ORDEK WAS 


? For Advertising Rates Write 
E. C, Rayner, Publisher Jacob Miller, Eastern Representative 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago Times Building, New York City 
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New England Consumers Have Largest 
Savings per Capita in United. States 


The average savings deposit per capita for New England during 
1923 is $405. This is an actual indication of the wealth of the 
New England market. ‘The true significance of the figure can 
only be realized when it is compared with the per capita deposit 
figures of the other sections of the country. The facts were se- 
cured from a recent report issued by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


New England States.................. .. .§405 
Middle Atlantic States.................. 270 
EGE RE ee ere 199 
Eastern Central States................. 147 
West Central States.................... 94 
ee TN Ss dk SK .. 45, 


In addition to unusual consumer buying power, New England 
offers you a market that can be worked efficiently and economically. 
Cities and towns are closely knit. Jobbers are located in all of the 
key cities, and are in a position to render 24-hour service to re- 
tailers. The cost of maintaining a sales force is moderate, since 
your men can cover a large territory in a short time, there being no 
long trips between stops. 

New England distributors and consumers are receptive to adver- 
tised merchandise. Educate them to think of your merchandise 
when they need it. The home daily newspapers of New England 
give you a wide coverage in this market at a comparatively small 
cost. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS PORTLAND, ME., ir 
Daily Circulation "20, 546 P. O. Daily Circulation 27,639 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 Member A. 


Population 69, 169, with suburbs 75,000 
SE ee, Ae Ce”  §6BROCKTON, MAIS. ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22, 393 P. O,—2c cop: 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100, 000 
MERIDEN, ery RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37, 739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 12, 230 P. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 15 A. B. C. 
Population 41,029, with ‘suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
STANDARD 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. ¢ Mzrccar 
Daily Circulation 32, 425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 


Daily Circulation 64, 783 A. B. C.—2e o 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425, 000 


WORCESTER, MASS. | are 
Daily Circulation 78,920 oO. 
Population 179,754, with diehe 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation. 23. mt, B.C. 
Serves territory of 1 


BRIDGEPORT, cr, 
Daily Circulation 46, 730 Ba: he 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45, 329 A.B.C. —3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT.., pe te 


Daily and Sunday Cir. 37,063 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225, 000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Bvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 829 A. A. B. C.—3e copy 
Population 25, 688, with suburbs 60,000 
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Planning Drybak Campaign 
for 1925 


The Lewis M. Weed Company, Inc., 
Bin ighamate N, Y.,. manufacturer of 
Drybak Trayl- Togs 
outing p. » canvas leggins, work 
coats, trousers, etc., has made applica- 
tion for registration of its trade-mark, 
“The Original Drybak, Dry Back or 
Money, Back,” which it claims to have 
used since 1900. 

‘We have in mind a somewhat more 
extensive campaign on our hunting 
clothing,” .H. A. Speh, vice- -president 
and treasurer, informs Printers’ Ink, 
“but probably will not get to it before 
1925. 


D. W. Coutlee Joins 
Charles C. Green Agency 


The Charles C. Green Aientniog 
Agency, New ork, has appointe 
Douglas Wakefield Coutlee. director of 
its mail-order division. He formerly 
conducted an advertising agency under 
his own name at New York. More re- 
cently he has been with the New York 
office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Pocket Pieces for Advertising 
Club Speakers 


The board of directors of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, at their 
last meeting vo to present each 
speaker before the club with a pocket 
niece, on one side of which would be 
Franklin’s head in relief and ‘‘The Poor 
Richard Club,” and on the reverse, 
Ese Richard Wishes You Good 
uc 


P. §. Ellison Joins Vacuum Oil 
Company 

Paul S. Ellison has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, Gargoyle lubri- 
cants. Mr. Ellison formerly represented 
the Lockwood Trade Journal Company. 
of that city in lk York State and 
Canada. 


William Sittig with 
“Modern Priscilla” 
William Sittig, recently with the 
Chicago office of Elk’s Magazine, 
has joined the Chicago advertising 
staff of Modern Priscilla, Boston, with 
which he was at one time associated. 


C. F. Theisen Joins 
The Argus Company 


Clement F. Theisen, formerly with the 
Ty. W. Barber Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston, has joined The Argys Printing 
Company, N.Y, 
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Portland, Maine 


and its immediate 
trading zone 


This is the biggest merchandis- 
ing unit in Maine, both retail 
and wholesale, and one of the 
best in the entire United States 
in proportion to its population. 


Concentrated 
Circulation 
Brings Most 
Results 


In this zone the 
has, by far, the 
CIRCULATION. 


Portland Express 
“The Paper That Goes Home!” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


EXPRESS 
LARGEST 








LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL 
MAGAZINE 


has real opening for 
advertising represen- 
tative on its New 
York staff. Recent 
engineering school 
graduate _ preferred. 
Advertising expe- 
rience desirable but 
not necessary. Splen- 
did chance to grow. 
Give full details in 
letter. Address, “B,” 
Box 225, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 
A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK Pus_isHinG CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrick: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, DouGias Taytor, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian; $1.00, 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum §7.70. 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 


oHN IrvinG Romer, Editor : 
OBERT W. Pacmer, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
oy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Avsert E. Haase, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee Bernard A. Grimes 
E. B. Weiss August Belden 
Ralph Rockafellow 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
London: Thomas Russell 
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The question 
faces many man- 
Laboratory ufacturers of 
Experiments j,ow to interest 
the public in technical facts dis- 
covered in the laboratory. Many 
of them have been able to make 
interesting pieces of advertising 
copy by translating technical facts 
in terms of what they will do for 
the consumer. 

The Fleischmann Company 
has varied the procedure some- 
what by taking the results of its 
laboratory experiments out into 
the field and translating them on 
the spot in the form of a better 
product. A new process of dough 
mixing was recently perfected by 
the Fleischmann laboratory which 
has been hailed as a distinct con- 
tribution to American baking. It 
provides a method of producing 
hot bread three times a day at a 
cost far lower than usual methods. 

With this process, as perfected 


Selling 
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in the laboratory, a baker can get 
better bread to his customers 
within two hours after mixing, 
In order to turn this laboratory 
method into immediate larger 
sales the Fleischmann Company 
started a traveling school for 
bakers which, after four months 
in Philadelphia, is now being con- 
ducted in Boston. In a_ booklet 
sent to bakers in the territory, the 
Fleischmann Company calls _ its 
plan “A technical school brought 
to your door.” A building, rented 
especially for the purpose, has 
been arranged as a_ practical 
bakery, and shop practices from 
the new method of baking on 
through to window displays and 
new sales methods are being dem- 
onstrated and discussed, although 
no goods will actually be sold. 

A complete course in the school 
is given absolutely free to any 
baker who desires to take it. The 
only obligation on the baker’s part 
is to attend regularly for two 
weeks, five days each week. The 
plan is described as “part of 
the Fleischmann service and our 
contribution toward quality goods 
and better business.” A _ regular 
diploma is given to every baker 
who completes the course, certify- 
ing that he has completed a special 
scientific course in baking. 

Many big concerns now operate 
technical laboratories. Others 
hesitate about entering the field 
because of fear that the laboratory 
will engage in research for re- 
search sake. The Fleischmann 
plan of taking the proved results 
of laboratory experiments im- 
mediately out on the firing line 
and giving customers the benefit 
of them, commends itself as over- 
coming this difficulty. 


At an exposition 
of Eastern grown 
fruit held in New 
York City a short 


Need to Be __ time ago we were 
impressed with 


Taught the beauty and 


quality of the exhibited fruit, with 
the perfection of the packs and 
with the splendid way the grades 
had been standardized. 

But we could not help thinking 
that this exhibit was not reaching 


Producers, 
Not 
Consumers, 
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the right audience. It should have 
been shown to fruit growers 
rather than to fruit consumers. 
Consumers are already “sold” on 
fne fruit, of standard grade and 
pack. Consumers have learned 
from sad experience that Eastern 
grown fruit cannot be regularly 
obtained in the brands, grades and 
packs that were exhibited. j 

If growers had attended this 
exhibit they would have been 
shown in just what way the con- 
sumer likes to buy fruit. To be 
sure, many growers did attend this 
fruit fair in New York, but here 
again it was largely the progres- 
sive class that attended—the class 
that is packing its fruit properly. 

We have often said that there 
is no conspiracy in the markets 
against Eastern fruits in favor of 
Western grown fruit. Every fruit 
connoisseur knows that Eastern 
grown apples are as good as West- 
tern apples. The Western fruit, 

has been winning the 
preference in Eastern markets 
simply because it is packed and 
graded in accordance with the de- 
sires of the consumer. Eastern 
growers have, themselves, made 
wonderful progress in this same 
direction these last half-dozen 
years, but there is still vast room 
for improvement. 

One of the obstacles in the path 
of the Eastern grower is too many 
varieties. Last year, we wunder- 
stand, the New York Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Packing Asso- 
ciation, Inc., marketed some 140 
varieties. Pooling and co-opera- 
tive selling is most difficult with 
such a hodge-podge collection. 

One of the first things, there- 
fore, the Eastern grower should 
do is to concentrate on a few 
favorite varieties. The next step 
is to standardize the grades, then 
pack properly and then advertise 
effectively. This particular ex- 
position was supposed to be an 
advertising venture. But whatever 
advertising effect it had was all 
over in a week. Now we are right 
in the heart of the apple-eating 
season and most of the apple ad- 
vertising that is appearing is in 
behalf of Western grown brands. 

All things considered, can you 
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blame the consumer for not being 
so familiar with Eastern apples 
as the merit of the fruit would 
warrant? 


A well-known 
clothing manu- 
facturing concern 
which has been 
operating a a 

Western city for 
Saved thirty years is 
quitting cold. Judged by one 
standard the business has been 
successful, inasmuch as each of 
the partners has about a half-mil- 
lion dollars salted away. But there 
is tragedy in the fact that they 
are liquidating because they have 
at last reached the point where 
they apparently can make no more 
money. They want to keep what 
they have and so they have decided 
among themselves that the end 
has been reached. 

Printers’ INK is familiar with 
all the facts in this case and, while 
we obviously cannot mention 
names, we can say that there sel- 
dom has been a more needless 
sacrifice offered up to failure to 
grow with the times. 

This concern started out with a 
real idea. It sought to fill a 
specialty clothing market and had 
little difficulty in getting cus- 
tomers. But there were so many 
new customers to be had, with the 
whole country as a field, that lit- 
tle attention was given to keeping 
them. If a retailer did not re- 
order, this was not regarded as 
a cause for much worriment, for 
was there not another dealer ready 
to take his place? 

The advertising was spasmodic. 
Now and again a strong campaign 
would be put across and a large 
volume of new orders secured, 
bringing in business sufficient to 
keep the factory busy during the 
season. Next season similar sell- 
ing effort would be put forth. For 
thirty years this policy was per- 
sisted in with practically no in- 
telligent attempt to build up an 
institutional element in the adver- 
tising and in disregard of the as- 
set to be gained in helping the 
retailer grow. 

Large profits on limited sales 


A Business 
That 
Advertising 
Could Have 
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were regarded as better than 
smaller profits on a huge volume. 
Such a policy inevitably runs a 
business into a blind alley. The 
end has now come. And even 
though the owners are far from 
poor, they naturally are cast down 
as they contemplate the wreckage. 
It is not a pleasant thing for a 
man to see the skids put under 
a business he has spent his life in 
building up, even though he have a 
competence upon which to retire. 
Advertising that kept in touch 
with the expanding outlook of 
that business could have made it 
a great institution with a proud 
name. But the owners persisted 
in following methods that worked 


well enough thirty years ago. The 


moral is plain enough. 


We heard a 
story the 7 
day that well il- 

Plants and jystrates that ad- 

Hats vertising is not 
the cut and dried thing that many 
would have us believe. 

In order to hide the identity of 
the actual participants in the in- 
cident, let us say that the prin- 
cipal is a special representative 
with a list of business papers, class 
journals, etc. Some months ago 
he hired a new salesman, with the 
intention of having him work en- 
tirely on a department store paper. 
After giving the young man a 
few days of preliminary instruc- 
tion he gave him a bunch 
of prospect cards. Accidentally 
he gave him the prospect cards 
for the department store paper. 

When the young man called at 
the first address he was surprised 
to find that it was a foundry. He 
could not imagine what sort of a 
selling talk he could put up to a 
foundry to get them to advertise 
in a department store paper. When 
the salesman stated his mission the 
foundry man said: “Why that’s 
stPange. I was just about to send 
for a representative of your paper. 
We have recently brought out a 
line of candlesticks which we in- 
tend marketing through the depart- 
ment store trade, and have been 
thinking of starting a campaign to 
introduce them.” The young man 


Foundries, 
Strawberry 
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to his surprise got a sizable order. 

Of course soon after that the 
fact that the solicitor had the 
wrong list was discovered, but he 
had the list long enough to show 
him that you never can tel! who 
an advertising prospect is. It js 
not good policy for a salesman 
for anything to decide in advance 
before calling on a prospect that 
the prospect is not in the market 
for the thing being sold. 

We, at Printers’ INK, have 
learned that you never can tell 
where an idea will take hold. We 
have seen that fundamental ideas 
are capable of almost universal 
application. Ideas that are being 
used in some particular line can 
be applied to some radically dif- 
ferent line with very little read- 
justment. Instances of how this 
works out come up almost daily. 

A good example can be found 
in the Knox Hat Company’s story 
which appears in the December 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
That article tells how the famous 
old Knox firm got an idea from 
an article which appeared in 
Printers’ INK a few months ago 
about the R. M. Kellogg Company, 


‘a strawberry plant concern at 


Three Rivers, Michigan, which has 
almost revolutionized Knox meth- 
ods. Little did F. E. Beatty, 
president of the Kellogg Company, 
realize when he was telling his 
story to us that it would very 
shortly help a hat manufacturer 
to improve his business. Yet Mr. 
Beatty knew that his story would 
help someone, and that this some- 
one would not necessarily be his 
competitors. 

From our standpoint, the en- 
couraging thing about this whole 
affair is that we find business men 
most willing to tell their stories. 
They let us relate their most in- 
timate methods because they real- 
ize that in permitting us to broad- 
cast their ideas to the business 
world, they are contribuiting to the 
betterment of the entire business 
fabric. After all, progress is made 
not in single-handed effort, but in 
united endeavor. The group is 
strengthened and benefitted by the 
ideas and co-operation of the in- 
dividuals in it. 
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The advertising 
of Racine Horseshoe Tire 
Company és handled by Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Inc. 


VERY issue of the PRINTERS’ 

Ink Publications is a round 
table conference at which some 
of the most successful of today’s 
sales and advertising policies 
are described, interpreted and 
presented so that they can be 
applied to many businesses and 
many industries. 
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Racine Horseshoe Tire Company 
individuals who read PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE 
J.C. Lawrence President 


L. H. Shepherd General Sales Manager YP 


L. L. Nielsen 


Sales Correspondent 


J.L. Wallace Branch Manager ‘“ 


WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Yes Yes 


“ 
iti 


“ 


*Information furnished by Racine Horseshoe Tire Company. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., individuals who 
read Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK MontTHLY.* 


H. T. Ewald, President 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Vice-President 


G. C. Brown, Secretary 
J. Fred Woodruff, Treasurer 


J. K. Gould, 
N. Y. Branch Mgr. 


F. M. Cockrell, Manager of 
Industrial Advertising 


John A. Drake, 
Chicago Br. Mgr. 


M. D. Bergey, 
Toronto Br. Mgr. 


E. G, Frank, Mgr. Copy Dept. 
Douglas Ewen, Copy Dept. 
Frank Lord, Copy Dept. 
Ronald O’Neill, Copy Dept. 
Rob’t A. Wallace, Copy Dept. 
L. T. Robinson, Acc’t Executive 
W. H. Taylor, Acc’t Executive 
G. O. Leonard, Acc’t Executive 
M. A. Hollinshead, 

Acct Executive 
F. D. Richards, 

Acc’t Executive 


F, A. Cuddihy, 

Mgr. Research Deft. 
Ralph Miller, 

Mgr. Schedule Dept. 
E. E. Rothman, 

Trav. Serv. Dept. 
A. E. Aveyard, 

Trav. Serv. Dept. 
K. L.- Bridges, 

Trav. Serv. Dept. 
W. Van Haagen, 

Trav. Serv. Dept. 
W. R. Ewald, Business Mgr. 
R. G. Spedden, 

Mgr. Retail Dept. 
D. R. Merrill, 

Retail Dept. 
N. Halloway, 

Retail Dept. 
L. H. Burbey, 

Retail Dept. 
W. A. Moffett, Publicity Dept. 
A. F. McCrea, 

Publicity Dept. (Weekly) 
Geo. C. Fries, 

Space Buyer (Weekly) 
J. L. Hardig, 

Prod. Manager (Weekly) 


“Information furnished by the Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
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PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN | 


Victor O. SCHWAB 
Advertising Manager 
‘THOMPSON-BARLOWCO. 

New York, N. Y. 


Extension fMagasine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) 

Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

Atlantic Monthly 34,238 
Review of Reviews... 31,920 
World’s Work 30,912 
Scribner’s 29,512 
28,147 

Century 21,311 
Bookman . seeds Ved db - 15,109 
Current Opinion: “4 11,492 
St. Nicholas 8,232 
7,784 

Street & Smith Comb.... 6,608 
Munsey’s 5,964 
Everybody’s 5,888 
4,833 

3,980 


Flat Size 

Columns Lines 

American 322 46,064 
True Story 39,916 
Physical Culture 30,846 
29,591 

American Boy 28,124 
Cosmopolitan 26,826 
Photoplay 22,848 
Motion Picture Magazine 19,956 
Boys’ Life 18,800 
Sunset 16,552 
Hearst’s International... 15,438 
13,824 

13,554 

Metropolitan 12,269 
Picture Play 11,678 
Boys’ Magazine 9,485 
Screenland 9,412 
8,948 

Real Li 8,270 
McClure’s 4,835 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns -Lines 

Vogue (2 issues) 633 100,108 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 428 72,815 
Harper’s Bazar 334 56,169 
Good Housekeeping...... 362 51,795 
Pictorial Review 212 42,400 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 241 40,972 
McCall’s 35,788 
Delineator 26,135 
Designer 21,811 
Hollands 19,778 
Child = Li 16,302 
16,128 
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SURPRISES 


We have built a great 
publication to reach 
the business executive 
market. 


Our medium and the 
market is now under- 
stood. 


No longer are we 
selling Forbes Maga- 
zine, but we are selling 
business in Forbes 
Magazine. 


You will be surprised 
at the class and char- 
acter of general bus- 


iness appearing in 1924. 


Send for information 
and circulation analy- 
sis, so that you too will 
include Forbes on your 
schedule. 


WALTER DREY, Vice President 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Manager: 
H. 8. Irving, 
Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago 


Eastern Manager: 

Frank H. Burns, 

120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Pacific Coast Manager: 
M. 8. Sawmelle, 
Los Angeles 
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A Salesman 
who covers 


37,000 


prospects 
every afternoon! 


They know him! 
They like him! 
They pay him to call! 


NINETY-ONE PER 
CENT (91%) of the “‘Reg- 


ister’s” circulation is within 


ten miles of New Haven 
City Hall. 
CITY CIRCULATION 


alone of the ‘Register’ is 
many thousands larger than 
the ENTIRE circulation of 


any other New Haven paper. 


THIS CONCENTRATION 
of circulation intensifies de- 
mand. Produces far greater 
dealer effect because of 
greater consumer demand. 


More than 37,000 people 
every night now BUY 
the Register 


New Haven 
Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York— Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns 
People’s Home Journal.. 85 
Woman’s World........ 74 
People’s Popular Monthly 67 
Fashionable Dress...... 73 
Hawn, 4.0 sdpddess 52 
' Mother’s-Home Life..... 50 
NMesdiecweR * citeciseases 44 
Mess.of SacredHeart(Pg.) 24 
Today’s Housewife...... 29 
Woman Citizen(2Nov.is.) 27 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 


The Spur (2 issues)... 600 
Town & Country (2 is.) 420 


House & Garden....... 403 
VOR Die tsesicces 312 
Radio News............ 321 
Country Life.......... 261 
, Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 174 
, a ae) ee ee 230 
Popular Science Monthly. 206 
ee Se 213 
Arts & Decoration...... 169 
Popular Radio (Pg.).... 108 
House Beautiful........ 155 
RS Ee Se ree 159 
Normal Instructor...... 129 
International Studio..... 152 
TEED. c Sus vndricesccses 133 
Nation’s Business....... 134 
Field & Stream......... 137 
Science & Invention..... 118 
World Traveler........ 110 
Scientific American...... 91 
PN BAB ic vc cc cesses 93 
EE Le occ cemee nie 94 
Outdoor Life.......... 92 
National Sportsman...... 91 
Outers’ Recreation....... 70 
Garden Magazine........ 66 
Forest & Stream....... 64 
Extension Magazine..... 42 
Association Men........ 50 
RE. Sie vc asn o40'e8 47 
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Lines 
14,550 
12,746 
12,745 
12,583 

9,967 

8,839 

7,599 

5,397 
5,084 
4,067 


Lines 
100,920 
70,681 
63,695 
52,322 
47,230 
43,848 
38,976 
38,640 
31,361 
30,592 
28,524 
24,192 
23,969 
23,310 
22,021 
21,603 
21,038 
19,807 
19,591 
17,446 
16,298 
15,632 
14,734 
13,472 
13,233 
13,054 
10,143 
9,438 
9,270 
7,224 
7,084 
6,940 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns 


Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues) 272 
WesternHomeMon.(Nov.) 148 
Canadian Home Journal. 149 
Canadian Magazine (Pg.) 46 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 63 


Lines 
47,636 
26,727 
26,157 
10,376 

9,036 


NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 


November 1-4 
Saturday Evening Post 422 


American Weekly..... 74 
Literary Digest...... 119 
cia tiadin atk Wee 74 
Outlook 2... 0ssss.e 60 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 28 





Columns Lines 


71,769 
20,291 
18,093 
11,249 
8,653 
6,440 
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Ask Fred Stone 


or any other man who believes 
in the principles of physical 
culture, clean living and right 
thinking, what it means when a 
quarter of a million people step 
up to the news-standsof America 
and pay a quarter each month 
for the leading magazine devoted 
to the subject of physical culture. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


1926 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
Radio Digest......... 33 6,236 Judge ....... Rea aa 
Christian Herald...... 31 5,437 BU -sesebchudesoeses 20 2,994 
eg Be ee re 30 §,211 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 12 2,690 
| MEET ae 35 5,040 Nation ...... Ecccooes 18 = 2,590 
Woman’s Weekly...... 25 4,560 American Legion W’kly 17 2,503 
WE) of Aa eS mhe cos 31 4,438 Woman’s Weekly...... 13 2,446 Fi 
American Legion W’kly 30 4,420 New Republic......... 12 1,764 § 
WIE hon oss ah eee 26 3,857 November 26-30 Columns Lines | 
Youth’s Companion.... 20 3,400 American Legion W’kly 21 3,094 
New Republic........ 21 3,232 BEER baker GWAR co's. 00 17 2,461 
Churchman , ........- 19 2,700 Youth’s Companion... 12 2,178 
Independent ......... 13 1,888 Totals for November Columns Lines 
November 5-11 Columns Lines Saturday Evening Post 1564 266,014 
Saturday Evening Post 417 71,021 American Weekly..... 287 = 78,817 
Literary Digest....... 125 19,131 Literary Digest....... 463 70,444 
American Weekly..... 59 16,293 Radio Digest......... 143 26,963 
Radio Digest......... 37 6,971 MEE a6 cdk.0cd coscce 174 24,898 
A ee 45 6,491 ge Serer: Serre 123 20,974 
American Legion W’kly 39 5,694 Se Oe 142 = 20,344 
Christian Herald...... 28 4,847 Christian Herald..... 118 20,083 
Independent ......... 32 4,693 RE ee 124 = 18,989 
TN e.sasieesie's cedmonaee 30 4,408 American Legion W’kly 128 18,357 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 17 3,979 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 72 16,202 
ere ee 20 3,473 Youth’s Companion... 89 15,239 
Chrchman® % 0.00 610 23 3,254 Independent ......... 89 12,855 
New Republic........ 21 3,087 CONE © vscecsiccns 91 = 12,745 
Woman’s Weekly...... 15 2,859 Woman’s Weekly...... 67 = 12,102 
Youth’s Companion... 16 2,720 OE ae 85 11,988 
ee 15 2,230 New Republic........ 78 11,570 
ae ee ee 12 1,798 pe et ee 79 ~=:11,358 
November 12-18 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 354 60,869 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS.- 
American Weekly..... 76 =20,831 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Literary Digest....... 127 =19,340 FICATIONS 
Radio Digest......... 37 7,073 Columns Lines 
CME ccs cotiesets 37 6,290 1. The Spur (2 issues). 600 100,920 
Christian Herald...... 32 5,490 2. Vogue (2 issues).... 633 100,108 
TE gacleu de ofeW ant 38 5,441 3. Ladies’ Home Journal 428 72,815 
Outlooks .00c dciae seces 26 3,817 4. Town & Country(2is.) 420 70,681 
New Republic......... 23 3,487 5. House & Garden..... 403 63,695 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 13 3,093 6. Harper’s Bazar..... 334 56,169 
Churchman ......%..- 21 2,955 AS eR. 312 52,322 
Youth’s Companion... . 16 2,844 8. Good Housekeeping... 362 51,795 
TIAN. 0.6.0 sco crdotunne 19 2,730 9. Maclean’s (2 Nov. is.) 272 47,636 
American Legion W’kly 18 2,646 10. Radio News........ 321 47,230 
Independent ......... 16 2,317 11; Amperiega) ! i ks... 322 © 46,064 
OE Ore 15 2,266 12. Country Life........ 261 43,848 
Womans’ Weekly...... 12 2,237 +13. Pictorial Review..... 212 42,400 
November 19-25 Columns Lines 14. Woman’s Home Com. 241 40,972 
Saturday Evening Post 366 62,355 15.True Story......... 279 39,916 
American Weekly..... 78 21,402 16. Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 174 38,976 
Literary Digest....... 91 13,880 17. Motor ............- 230 38,640 
a ae Es eae 50 7,740 Sy ee er 178 35,788 
Radio Digest........ 35 6,683 19, Atlantic Mon. (Pg.). 152 34,238 
Collier's. ci cSecvewess 35 6,000 20. Rev. of Reviews (Pg.) 142 31,920 
Outlooks “os scedes cece 41 5,938 21. Pop. Science Monthly 206 31,361 
Christian Herald...... 25 4,309 22, World’s Work (Pg.) 138 30,912 
Youth’s Companion... 24 4,097 23. Physical Culture.... 215 30,846 
Independent .....-..-- OR a ie TERNS 213 30,592 
Churchman ..---+++++ 27 3,836 25, Scribner’s (Pg.)..,-. 131 29,512 
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Lines 
3,437 
2,994 
2,690 
2,590 
2,503 
2,446 
1,764 
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Your Kind of People 


Riper a modest three and a half pages to nearly twelve, 
and from three to thirteen advertisers (more scheduled) 
in a little over a year and a half, is part of the story of 
CURRENT OPINION’S Department of Finance and 
Investment. 


During this period the Department has received requests for 
thousands of financial booklets and information on nearly 
every conceivable type of security — reader interest. 


Financial advertisers have sold thousands and thousands of 
dollars worth of good, sound investments to the readers of 
CURRENT OPINION — 

reader confidence and responsiveness. 


People who buy bonds hove 2 surplus of money. Should they 
not be among the first to receive your advertising message? 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


CurRENT OPINION 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Advertising Manager 


50 West 47th Street 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER F 
ADVERTISING 
oo WAGASINES 
: 1 19 1921 1920 Te 

Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues).... 47,636 41,085 37,849 59,690 isc a 
American -.....0.escsseccees 46,064 36,440 28,310 52,709 163,523 
Atlantic Monthly ...... Pi S< 34,238 33,318 28,973 32,219 1.28748 
Review of Reviews ......... 31,920 33,257 26,656 36,248 = 123,08] 
 Srcencnsnesa sins 29,591 29,928 26,579 36,708 12,806 
Werte es Wark ..cccccccces 30,912 28,44 26,208 31,398 116,966 
Pe a eee 30,846 - 308 24,226 26,835 113,208 
Ammerignse Bey. 6ocevicess cas 28,124 6,400 22,593 34,193 111,310 
jae A SES 28,147 rr 941 22,680 27,875 195,643 
Pa ee 29,512 25,182 18,648 27,863 101,205 
OR re 26,826 22,692 15,882 31,593 56,993 
MEE. Ales Geos d-seicdee oe 22,848 21,988 18,029 21,448 $4,313 
Boys’ Life .........sseseees 18,800 14,671 15,796 22,202 71,469 
sa coco et ocan eae 21,311 16,114 12,488 20,412 70,325 
Motion” Picture Magazine. . 19,956 16,712 12,262 19,910 68,840 
MRR. son she hoon: 16,552 15,292 11,239  25:622 —63'705 
Stoneeqetionn aac cis *12,269  *15,971 12,061 26,786 —-67,087 
Hearst’s International ..... *15,438 *10,633 8,083 13,966 48,120 
Boye’ Magazine ....:..ccc- 9,485 10,808 9,746 11,185 41,224 
Se o> ee 8,232 9,156 9,758 10,766 7,912 
Current Opinion ja ase-cie Saas *11,492 *10,598 *6,769 6,869 35,728 
SE  GCccccs'ss scseeee.s *4,835 *7,705 —_x 15,300 $27,840 
STE... <.ccivesapiniswats:s *5,888 * 093 *3,222 12,210 25,413 
BE vabtceiaineoureiesp sale 5,964 4,796 3,248 7,504 21,512 
*New size. xIssue cyt. 536,886 493,529 401,305 611,511 2,043,231 

tThree-year yy WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Ladies’, ee rere 100,108 83,851 65,773 106,846 356,578 
X ~ te eee *72,815 *78,704 *67,932 95,566 315,017 
Har | ee ae 56,169 48,429 32,942 52,876 190,416 
Go » ah. FE gancagee 51,795 50,339 32,547 48,865 183,546 
Pictorial Review .......... 42,400 40,305 24,333 63,135 170,173 
Woman’ s Home Companion... *40,972 *41,000 *27,086 60,164 169,322 
EE owa6 ood ts 5.5465 6 *26,135 *28,015 *24,137 43,715 122,002 
McCall’s ....sseceeseereses 35,788 35,739 17,715 27,299 116,541 
{Designer & Woman’s Mag. “*21,811 *23,099 *20,083 33,000 97,993 
Modern Priscilla .......... 16,128 22,310 16,575 18,575 73,588 
People’s Home  eeweng uae! Se *15,246 *10,300 19,308 59,404 
Woman’s ee 12,746 13,487 9,503 16,727 52,463 
e’s Popular Monthly. . 12,745 11,093 8,970 13,827 46,635 
Mother’s Magazine ......... $8,839 *7,681 5,673 13,456 35,649 
PEE. 6:6-0:5.650:0:0.9:0:46:6 40:0 *7,599 *10,030 *7,580 10,206 35,415 
Today’s Housewife ........ = oa at 562 4,435 6,609 21,690 
*New size. tTwo magazines 990 375,584 630,174 2,046,432 

now combined. CLASS *MAGAZIN ES 
Town & Country............ x70,681 x67,319 $50,919 75,231 264,150 
Cf are 52,322 45,731 38,473 47,570 184,096 
Se rrr 38,640 43,932 28,224 57,456 168,252 
Popular Mechanics ......... 38,976 35,896 37,520 50,288 162,680 
Biaeee B Garde. .....00000 60% 63,695 46,376 25,901 24,893 160,865 
NS eee 43,848 35,536 29,786 40,553 149,723 
DEE eniv00 5500-009 0:506040:0 30,592 25,662 27,548 51,002 134,804 
Popular Science Monthly.. 31,361 31,457 20,696 27,491 111,005 
Science & Invention......... 17,446 19,491 19,547 23,682 80,166 
ED Sig we'd Hone o:6.0:0,0:0:08.0:0i6 *21,038 *16,229 *20,1 21,812 79,223 
Nation’s Business ........... 19,807 17,306 11,466 22,785 71,364 
House Beautiful ............ 23,969 17,697 14,203 11,373 67,242 
Field &. Stream........-.00% 19,591 15,873 15,015 12,861 63,340 
Scientific American ......... 15,632 13,981 9,434 $20,166 59,213 
National Sportsman ......... 13,054 14,672 12,062 10,921 50,709 
OmGeee TAO . chides: vor o0n 13,233 13,019 9,712 7,820 43,784 
Outers’ Recreation .......... sy 143 10,758 8,672 6,990 36,563 
Forest & Stream.........-.. 270 9,277 6,403 7,231 32,181 





——— a 298 480,212 385,725 520,125 1,919,360 
*New size. xTwo issues. Three "weekly issues. $Four weekly issues. 
WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 





Saturday Evening Post....... 266,014 219,890 166,814 272,412 923,170 
eee Eee 70,444 64,652 56,819 130,031 321,946 
American Sree 78,817 54,222 51,757 47,071 231,867 
CS ror rerer Trot 24,898 $27,439 129,332 32,514 114,183 
Sh genwene 6006ss 008 308 20,974 17,500 11,487 57,757 107,718 
Christian Herald ........... 20,083 19,364 19,545 31,168 90,160 
ETE Sa keanwee.o' 66.60 's 600'6es 120,344 720,355 14,996 31,156 86,851 
PN Seca oSea 4 800 8 ware ee 11,358 10,677 4,451 7,987 _ 34,473 


512,932 434,099 353,201 610,096 





tFive issues. 
GRAND TOTALS ......... 2,108,800 1,922,830 1,515,815 2,371,906 7,919,351 
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The Atlantic’s Three Year 
Calendar Is Ready Again 


You can have as-many copies of this convenient 
little desk aid as you want—just for the asking. 


ADVERTISING CARRIED 1917 - 1923 


Printers’ Ink Records 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
ee ale |" ale ale |s 


y 
alk sis 
Agate lines 167,421 150,735 249,704 311,207 264,207 270,257 284,284 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL *? 























1920 1921 


4% 
Gain 
23% 
Gain 
24% 


1917 1919 
1918 1) & 


S]® ale sls 


UG 

















Agate lines 131,689 93,400 122,529 225,137 216,598 267,508 330,816 





The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
‘The Atlantic Monthly 
(One of the Quality Group) 
The House Beautiful The Living Age 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


F there is ever a time that re- 

tailers need selling ideas it is 
for the holiday season. Of course, 
everyone knows that the holidays 
offer the merchant his biggest har- 
vest of the year. Every ambitious 
merchant if anxious to cash in 
on this opportunity. 

Printers’ InK has already ex- 
plained the tendency that has been 
going on for several years for 
merchants to try to sell their reg- 
ular line of merchandise for the 
Christmas trade instead of the 
special novelties which formerly 
dominated holiday merchandising. 
At the same time it is difficult to 
sell regular merchandise unless it 
has a holiday atmosphere. Many 
of the Christmas ideas which 
manufacturers have in_ recent 
years been passing out to retailers 
have dealt with this matter of 
how a holiday atmosphere can be 
given to ordinary, prosaic mer- 
chandise. 

* * 

Business-paper advertising for 
several weeks has contained many 
examples of this kind of idea- 
imparting copy. One of the best 
examples that the Schoolmaster 
noticed was an advertisement of 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This concern manu- 
factures tire valve accessories. 
Of course a tire valve accessory 
has not much resemblance to a 
holiday novelty. Just the same the 
manufacturers know that these 
accessories would make acceptable 
Christmas gifts for automobile 
owners. So that its dealers could 
get in on this trade, the company 
offered them a Christmas stock- 
ing. This is a special container 
for the holiday trade. It is a 
combination cardboard display 
hanger and container, brilliantly 
decorated in Christmas colors. 
The dealer was told to take an 
assortment of tire valve acces- 
sories from his stock, pack them 
in this stocking and offer the 
package to buyers of Christmas 
gifts. In order that consumers 


might look for this unusual pack- 
age in automobile accessory stores, 
the package was also advertised 
in publications reaching the con- 
sumers. 

In a similar vein the W. A. 
Ives Mfg. Company, of W alling- 
ford, Conn., advertised to its re 
tailers to offer sets of Mephisto 
bits as a holiday package. The 
dealer was told that electricians 
and carpenters would appreciate 
a gift of this kind. 

* * 
Coshennii Company 
told its dealers to be sure to in- 


household knives 

kind the buyer’s 

called to Carborundum Knife 
Sharpeners. 

The Frank Rose Mfg. Co., of 
Hastings, Neb., in its November 
trade-paper advertisements, offered 
i dealers special Christmas 
posters and other dealer helps 
with a Christmas atmosphere, 
which would enable dealers to 
sell Tire Pumps and the Rose 
High-Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tem for gift purposes. 

The Griswold Mfg. Co., of Erie, 
Pa., advertised to its trade to 
make their window displays of 
Griswold cooking utensils so at- 
tractive that they will stop eve 
woman who passes the store, 
Dealers were told that if they did 
this they would do an especially 
good business during Novembe 
and December. It offered them 
display cards and folders to help 
accomplish this purpose. 


or 


These are just a few example 
of the dozens of similar adver 
tisements that have been appear- 
ing in trade publications during 
the last few weeks. i 


times when the retailer may not 
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the Missing Link 


O matter how strong your advertising cam- 
paign may be it cannot produce its full re- 
sults unless something is done to “tie” it to 

the dealer’s store—something to show where the 
product is sold. 

' This is the mission of Flexlume Electric Signs. 
Day and night they tell your story right on the 
dealer’s store-front. The trademark in flaming 
characters reminds all who pass that here the 
product they have read about can be bought. It 
makes the dealer part of the nationally known 
organization. 

Flexlumes are not costly when bought in quan- 
examples tities, No other form of advertising gives better 
iF adver) returns for the investment. 

Let us send you a sketch showiug your 
trademark in the Nesioe of a hay 
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d Bi ‘iain Me te rial 
and Bu ~ 
Reach Dealers abate 


American fiumberman 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 CHICAGO 





AEE Ri ate aee e NTE  i CRRREIRC S o 
What Advertising Agency 
Needs a Salesman? 


Am at present employed by a 
“4-A” agency and can furnish 
best of references. Have cov- 
ered Eastern, Middle Western 
and Southern territories. 
Thoroughly conversant with 
agency practice and do not 
need _ speculative copy or 
plans to help close contracts. 
Thirty-six years old. Clean 
record. Hard worker. Will 
NOT bring accounts with me, 
but can quickly demonstrate 
my ability by acquiring new 
accounts for the agency I go 
with. Salary, $5,200. Address 
“Experience,” Box 216, P. I. 


VERSATILE 
EXECUTIVE 
believes he has developed to the point —— 


he can successfully handle an opportun 
with big possibilities and Be mg 


CAN SUCCEED 


as manager of public relations department 
of banking institution, public utility or 
ding upon the pub- 








organization. 


QUALIFIED 


by training and experience of eleven years 
in publicity and sales work and seven 
years as manager of successful chambers 
of commerce. Has developed administrative 
and executive ability and skill along the 

s of organization, influencing mass and 
group action and oy campaigns. 
Work energy, sistence, 
diligence, initiative ial sound judgment. 
Drop him an inquiry you control, or 
have information concerning, any of the 
ope 3 descri in the second para- 
gra} Address ‘‘Executive,”” Box 220, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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need more goods, but there js 
never a time when he does not 


need more ideas to help him sel] | 


the goods which he already has. 
Here is a copy field for business- 
paper advertising that will never 
run dry. 

x * * 

A good example of the success- 
ful salesman who is makitz the 
most of advertising is the young 
salesman who recently explained 
how he was developing his mar- 
ket with a line of evaporated 
milk: 

“There is no use looking io ad- 
vertising to do the work of the 
salesman and the jobber and the 
retailer. It is enough to ask ad- 
vertising to do its own job. We 
can expect advertising to do its 
own job and do it well, but it is 
necessary for a salesman to know 
what he has a right to expect of 
advertising, so that he can know 
what to expect of the trade and 
of himself. Take in the case of 
milk: there are many good lines 
of milk and nobody has developed 
a single striking form of adver- 
tising which has been able, single- 
handed, to bring the women in 
droves to take his milk off the 
dealers’ shelves. 

* * 

“But it is a fact that when we 
sell the dealer in reasonable quan- 
tity, explain to him the impor- 
tance of properly displaying the 
milk, make it our business to get 
back to his store and see that it 
is displayed, and get his clerks to 
understand the good points of our 
milk, then, when the advertising 
appears, the consumer is not only 
willing, but often glad to take 
our milk. We can go a step 
further and even expect that a 
certain number of people will ask 
for it, but when we let the dealer 
believe that he can keep our milk 
under the counter or back in his 
storeroom, we are expecting too 
much. 

“And, as a matter of fact, 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”. 


ORONTO MONTRIEI 


Al WINNIPEG 
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harles -Austin Bates 
ADVISORY SERVICE 
n Sales and Advertising 


The advertising direc- 

or of one of America’s 
reatest businesses wrote 
e the other day: 


“T believe in just what you 
describe in your circular. 

“There is a very great 
need of such services. 

“Tf the President of a 
Company would engage you 
to do this kind of work (con- 
fidentially) and let you sit 
in the background, you to 
give him help just as a big 
lawyer would help a Com- 
pany, it would be worth a 
great deal of money to that 
man to make use of you in 
that manner.” 


* * * 
Sometimes a wholly disinter- 





sted outsider can see things in 
1 business that even the wisest 
ind more sincere associate may 
fail to observe. He has a dif- 
lerent perspective from a dif- 
erent angle. If his training 
nd qualifications are adequate, 
e can hardly fail to be useful. 


* * * 


In addition to a very broad 
xperience in advertising, I 
lave for some years been active 
n the actual manufacturing 
nd merchandising of concerns 
in which my own money was in- 
ested. One of these under my 
lirection, in 1922, made a net 





operating profit of $220,000, 
on sales of $2,700,000, with 
average inventories of two 
weeks’ production and average 
accounts receivable less than 
one month’s sales. Such experi- 
ence enables me to approach 
business problems with some 
degree of intelligent under- 
standing of the position of the 
man whose money is at stake. 
oc ae 


I have nothing but this ser- 
vice to sell. I am not interest- 
ed in any advertising agency, 
publication or other business of 
any kind having anything to 
sell to advertisers. It makes 
no difference to me whether my 
clients spend one dollar for ad- 
vertising, or a million dollars, 
or nothing at all. It is part 
of my service to assist in de- 
termining whether or not 
advertising may be profitably 
employed and if so, when, 
what kind and how much, and 
how it can be effectively co- 
ordinated with the activities of 
the sales department. 

* * 

In December I have time to 
take on work for one or two, 
possibly three, new clients. 

Consultation by appointment 
only. 

Circular on request. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 


Advertisement. 
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“LIGHT WINE AND PEER” 


A 7,000-word humorous story of Big 
Business. If you want to issue a good- 
will booklet, make a hit with this. 
Shorter or longer stories furnished, or 
straight selling copy written to order on 
approval. Jingles, slogans, letters. 
House Organ Copy a Specialty. 
ARTHUR T. GARRETT 
10532 Park Terrace Detroit, Mich. 


JOURNAL of the American 
Oct thie A wr 
Eighty pages. The only official organ 
of the profession. Reaches all leading 
osteopaths. 

OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE 
Frosier magazine for laymen. Circulation 
Write for rates and membership Directory. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














——Use an S & M Mailing List-— 
Anticipate your need for the 
1924 Campaigns—get our esti- 
mate of the number of names, 
cost, and length of time required 
to compile 

A LIST OF YOUR PROSPECTS 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
247 Summer Street Boston 

















OUR INCOME TAX REPORT CARDS 


on Employes Are the Best Ever 


Used by employers of labor. Saves 
time, worry, and at end of year each 
employee’s report is complete. May 
be started or stopped at any time on 
an employee. Thousands now in use. 
Samples upon request. 


CUNNINGHAM & CO., Williamsport, Pa. 





PUBLICITY MAN 


wants connection with high-class organiza- 
tion desiring legitimate, result-producin 
publicity on a national or internation 

e. Experienced, resourceful organizer, 
capable writer, forceful speaker. Thor- 
oughly familiar with trade promotion. 
Knows how to get things DONE, Avail- 
able now. 


“T,”’ Box 222, Printers’ Ink 


PHILADELPHIA 


Advertising man with an im- 
pressive sales record seeks 
connection with advertising 
agency or business with or 
without investment. Address 











“S.,”” Box 219, Printers’ Ink. 
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why should we put upon a good 
advertised product the burden of 
having to climb out from under 
the counter when the unadvertised 
brand may have the grandstand 
position right in front of the con- 
sumer and opposite the dealer’s 
eye on the shelf?” 

Instead of the salesman in- 
sinuating that his advertised prod- 
uct does not need the display and 
the prominence of the unadver- 
tised article, it is only good busi- 
ness for the salesman to point out 
to the dealer the importance of 
working with the advertising and 
giving the advertised product a 
position to which the manufac- 
turer’s effort to help sell it en- 
titles it. 


E. Z. Jones to Leave Anderson 
Motor Company 


E. Z. Jones has resigned as sales 
manager of the Anderson Motor Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C., effective Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Jones joined the Anderson 
company two years ago as Eastern man- 
ager with headquarters at New York. 














W. I. HuGHEs 
Circulation and Promotion Service 


1808 Tribune Bldg. 
Beekman 4987 











N able advertising man is 
open for a new connec- 

tion in New York. Has 

d 12 years’ experience—in 
Magazine, newspaper, trade- 
aper d direct advertising. 
ows how to plan and prepare 
attractive and effective adver- 
tising and how to make this 
advertising an accepted and 
productive a@ general 
sales plan, Interested only in a 
permanent, worthwhile connec- 
tion where his wide experience 
as advertising manager and in 
agency work can be used to 
good advantage. Address “R,”’ 
Box 218, care Printers’ Ink. 7 | 














OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
, Bulletises 
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Giving the Telephone Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. You 


can talk across the continent as if face to face. Your 
telephone is the latch to open for you any door in the 


land. 


There is the web of wires. The many switchboards. 
The maze of apparatus. The millions of telephones. 
All are parts of a country-wide mechanism for far- 
speaking. The equipment has cost over 2 billion dollars, 
but more than equipment is needed. 


There must be the guardians of the wires to keep them 
vital with speech-carrying electrical currents. There 
must be those who watch the myriads of tiny switch- 
board lights and answer your commands. There must 
be technicians of every sort to construct, repair and 
operate. 

A quarter of a million men and women are united 
to give nation-wide telephone service. With their brains 
and hands they make the Bell System live. 








“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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Classified Advertisements 


>. 





each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy--.ve 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, = prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Wanted—Young man wants small trade 
paper or periodical with real prospects 
*for development. New York or vicinity. 
Give full details. Box 514, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


CHRISTIAN eigenen ee literary in- 
clined) desires to purchase interest or 
whole in prosperous Printing Estab- 
lishment. “Class,” Box 518, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


To Western Publishers who may be 
seeking Eastern representation. Eastern 
representative with New York office cov- 
ering entire Eastern territory can take 
on another paper. Box 522, P. 


WOULD CONSIDER INVESTMENT 

Business paper executive desires New 

York connection, Thoroughly informed 

in all departments of publishing and 
inting. Would consider investment. 
x 510, Printers’ Ink. 























Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
through 
" THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


$5,000.00 


and services of a good salesman avail- 
able if you have a_ proposition of 
roven merit. Write 5402 Euclid Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING copy 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
GOSPEL HILL, IN MARION, 
OHIO? 





MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS, large profits, 


Excellent opportunity for man with 
capital. Should take active part in 
directing business. Box 523, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


COMMISSION BASIS ONLY 
Advertising Solicitor, capable, experi- 
enced, producer, desires to represent one 
or two trade or technical papers in New 
York territory. Commission basis only, 
Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


A PUBLICATION PRINTING HOUSE, 

well equipped, 30 minutes from New 

York, doing book and catalogue work, 

can take on a few more periodicals. 
RSEY PRINTING CO. 

10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N. J. Phone 1265 


Partner Wanted 

A seasoned all around advertising ex- 
ecutive desires to tie up with a master 
copy writer with practical merchandis- 
ing ideas and able to make attractive 
layouts. Object is to serve limited num- 
ber of part time accounts with direct- 
mail and sales promotion service. Possi- 
bilities unlimited for “go-getter”’ with 
guts and determination. For Chicago 
territory. State experience, etc. Box 
526, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 

















WANTED—Assistant editor for trade 
yoget $30 a week to start. Bright 
uture for capable young man. Address 
Modern Beauty Shop, 538 So. Dearborn, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—Trade paper correspondents 
to supply monthly news letters from 
each of the following cities: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Twin Cities, Seattle. Address, Modern 
Beauty Shop, 538 So. Dearborn, Chicago. 











B Addressograph Plate 3c. 


We will graphotype your list of 
names and furnish proof cards and 
B 4 Line Frames &n lots of 500) 
for $30.00 a M. You save about 
$20.00 a thousand. 


DIRECT SERVICE COMPANY 
117 No. View Ter., Rochester, N. Y. 











CAN YOU SELL 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY? 


Our composing room is equipped 
with numerous modern type faces 
and every requisite for the pro 
duction of ect Ads, If you 
are the man, acre [ey ‘our 
opportunity. rite etails to 
Box 504, Printers’ Ink 
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Wan‘ed—The services of an Agency 
trained executive, specially experienced 
in the production of surveys and market 
reports. Sales experience desirable. Ad- 
dress “C. B. S.,” Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Advertising solicitor to 
represent Oldest National Labor 
weeily in America. Address Box 
302, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


|-equipped advertising agency, New 











Wel 


Yor City, with full recognition and good 
credit standing now has desk room for 
man who can produce new business. Lib- 


eral arrangement, congenial associates. 
Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—CUT THIS OUT 
Big commission paid on acceptance for 
orders for sales letters, circulars, etc., 
copy only or art, printing, lithogra 
complete. Lewis, Suite 327, 152 
42d St., N. Y. 
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Direct-mail salesman, New York City, 
with experience in selling creative 
printed matter to large users, A sales- 


—_ se pm! but + ge in 
reating an oducing wi very 
valuable, Real opportunity for large 


earnings with largest company of its 
kind. Commission with drawing account. 
Our own salesmen know of this advertise- 
ment. Strict confidence. Box 506, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
One of our clients, long established in 
the building-material line in the Central 
West, .an excellent opportunity for 
an energetic, experienced, capable man 
to organize and assume charge of its 
advertising department, Write us com- 
prehensive letter, stating employments 
past ten years; whether married_ or 
single; age, and salary expected. Ref- 
erences as to ability and character re- 
—. The Procter & Collier Company, 

incinnati, Ohio. 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN and copy 
man by afternoon paper; Southern city, 
35,000. Must — ef +~ breeding and 
satisfactory record. hristian preferred. 
Pleasant working and living conditions 
with suitable salary await the right man. 
Box 527, care Printers’ Ink, 





Experienced salesman and contact man 
can secure interest in established New 
York direct-mail agency; modest invest- 
ment. opportunity for someone 
looking for a real future who wants 
more than a mere job. Box 543, 
Printers’ Ink. d 





Young man or woman with some experi- © 


ence in layout and copy writing wanted 
in high class printing and direct adver- 
tising business. Not a job for a seasoned 
expert, but for one who seeks a real 
opportunity to grow. State experience 
and salary expected to start. Box 546, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Young man as managing editor 
of weekly publication for manufacturers. 
Must be man of initiative, familiar with 
industrial affairs and willing to assume 
responsibility. Must have former 
magazine experience. Publication well- 
known in Middle West. Salary com- 
parable to responsibility. Box 499, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MEN 
Established and reputable advertising 
agency offers an attractive proposition 
to the man who handles the advertising 
of one or more accounts and desires to 
connect with an agency through whom 
he can rely upon to place his business. 
Good clientele service guaranteed. Box 
531, Printers’ Ink. 


Art and Production Manager 


—Wanted by a fast-growing New 
Yor Agency handling national ac- 
counts. A splendid opportunity for 
one who knows art and production, 
and who is familiar with the New 
York market. Address Box No. 511, 
Printers’ Ink, 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising and Publicity Manager— 

Now connected with large public utility 

corporation. Has convincing record for 

sr Salary $4,000. Box 516, 
rinters’ Ink. 


MANAGING EDITOR, newspaper and 
national magazine experience in United 
States and abroad, desires connection 
with live house organ in East. Box 501, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant, 25, agency, 
copy and production experience; evening 
university student; seeks advertising 
future; moderate salary; New York pre- 
ferred. Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director, letterer, designer, typog- 
rapher plans attractive layouts. Experi- 
enced buyer printing, engraving. Avail- 
able Jan. 1st, before if necessary. N. Y 
City only. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist, capable of executing all kinds of 
art work in any medium. ows photo- 
engraving and type. Wants position 
with an o ization needing this tech- 
nical knowledge. Box 541, P. I. 


FOR LESS THAN CLERK HIRE 
$100 monthly retainer buys all your ad- 
vertising copy and complete counsel by 
Pag operating own office. Lewis, Suite 
327, 152 W. 42, N. Y. (Bryant 6160). 


ART DIRECTOR—VISUALIZER 
Responsible for illustration ideas, “‘rough”’ 
sketches, layouts, art direction, client con- 
tact for many national campaigns for 
New York big agencies. Box 498, P. I. 


Artist _ 
Versatile Figure Man, with ten years of 
experience in agency work can er 
tt of his time to a concern not needing 
ull service. Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 
































ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
Direct-mail, trade-paper 
for manufacturers. Copy, 
details handled successf 
free-lance. Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST wants to serve advertisers. 
Free lance, all around, all mediums. 
Wide experience in production. Box 
513, 2501 World Tower Building, New 
ork City. 


Advertising Manager or Assistant, 10 
yrs.’ exp, general, technical, industrial 
copy; college man. Christian, married, 
now employed. Address, Box 519, 
Printers’ Ink (New York office). 


Retail Copy Writer 


and contact man seeks Chicago situation. 
5 yrs.’ experience, 25 and married. In- 
vestigate. Box 532, Printers’ Ink, 


YOUNG MAN with little busi- 
ness experience seeks work lead- 
ing to illustrating. Box 553, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


7 
Executive 
Young man. Gets things done. Sales, 
advertising, correspondence, porchesing, 
supervision. Telephone Academy 1430 


Copy That Sells 


Unusually interesting experience. Univer- 
sity trained. My samples are worth your 
copy chief’s examination. Box 547, eT 


FREE LANCE COPY 


N. Y. writer, for eight years big 
agencies’ copy chief, will now serve 
mfr. or agency. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 


COMBINATION MAN 
Combination traveling or city salesman 
and layout-copy man is open for ition 
with printer. Any part of U my Bee Ad 
dress Box 507, care Printers “Ink, 435 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Production Manager—Now with agency 
going out of business, seeks position. 

perienced in handling Printing, En- 
graving and Art work. Also six years’ 
experience Commercial Letterer and Lay- 
out man. Salary desired reasonable. 
Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Business Executive 
desires connection with Eastern news- 
paper or allied interests. Thorough] 
familiar with and capable to direct all 
departments of newspaper publishing; 

rovincial and metropolitan training. 
xcellent references. Available imme- 
diately. Address, Box 525, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
Two. years’ executive experience in sell- 
ing by the written word, technical edu- 
cation and experience, are qualifications 
of a man seeking permanent connection 
with BF cn or Direct-mail agency. 
Versatile, conscientious, studious. Now 
oye as responsible executive. Box 
517 inters’ Ink. 


Successful Sales Manager 


This man knows merchandising in all its 

phases, the value of proper advertising 

tion, and has a record of success 

worth the investigation of any con- 

corn seeking a man who really knows 

ing, men, ways and means. Box 515, 
Rasne Ink, 
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EDITOR of well-known trade paper 
wants to make change. LE/ight years 
with publishers, two other lines. Engi- 
neering knowledge; some sales experi- 
ence, Allied fields considered. Box 
535, Printers’ Ink. 


fopee meena — Snel Jan. 1. Famil- 

- drug, specialty trade. Suc. 
cessfu 1 selling experience, also in organ. 
izing and directing ‘sales organizations. 
Age 28, married. Can locate anywhere, 
Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTAN T—Young 
man, age 21, with 4 years’ production 
experience and advertising. copy and 
layout training, desires position with an 
agency or in advertising department in 
New York City. Box 534, P. I. 


Junior Account Executive, at present 
assisting on several important accounts, 
available for agency or manufacturer. 
30 yrs. old, christian, technical college 
aduate, with well rounded experience. 
ssentially analytical and imaginative, 
Address Box 529, Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Representative or Asst. Sales 
Mgr.—Knows merchandising and selling, 
4 yrs. with adv. agency working on 
varied mfrs.’ distributing problems. 3 
yrs. Chicago salesman, $100,000 annual 
sales. 31 and married. I CAN SELL 
IT. Box 544, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


Experienced Layout Man—At present 
Manager Service Dept. of a large en- 
gs ving house. Extensive Art training. 
an make sketches or finished 7 

















Can write —. College oe. . Age 
"oe 


An excellent man nc 
manufacturer. Box 508, Printers’ ae 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Experienced directing and executing ad- 
vertising ideas for all purposes on large 
national accounts—thorough knowledge 
of mechanical requirements. Have 
worked for agency, engraver and printer. 
Available Jan. 1st. Box 533, P. I 


ARTIST 

seeking permanent position on free lance 
work. ave a good style of cartooning 
adaptable to house organs. Can make 
layouts and cover designs. Simple 
figure work and lettering. "Tove studied 
in Chicago and Paris. Teachable. Box 
538, Printers’ Ink. 


CORRESPONDENT OR ASSISTANT 
TO EXECUTIVE 











ions man, college graduate, excellent 
lish scholar, speaks and writes French 
a Italian fluently; understands book- 
Soaghias Now in an executive position, 
= would like a larger field. Address 
Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER now with 
a well-known national advertiser—a 
a company that is the 
largest in its field—desires to locate 
with a concern in which success may 
eventually lead to an interest in the 





firm, 

Initial salary and location will be con- 
sidered as secondary in importance to 
opportunity measured in terms of ten 
years hence. 

For further information, address Box 
528, Printers’ Ink. 
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NTELLIGENT SALES PROMOTION 
iter-Salesman, used to executive re- 
ty, ready to build up some man- 
facturer’s Sales Promotion rtment. 
Keen analyst, intellectual, with gift for 
yriting copy that sells. Now connected; 
arried; university trained, Box 548, P.I. 


CUB §. 
nimated, well-appearing, ambitious, 
on’t-get-discouraged young man wants 
0 begin under guidance S ae 
bales executive. High sch graduate. 
Still study in spare time. Considerable 
tail experience. Six months house-to- 
house selling. Low initial salary ex- 
nected. Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Hesires connection by January 1, with 
rst-class publication. Extensive news- 
paper advertising experience in Middle 
est; also agency. experience, | 
connection with trade publication on 
national accounts. Reside in New York, 
but will make necessary change. Ad- 
dress Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


My varied experience as secretary and 
ofice assistant, and the past 4 years as 
an executive in an advertising agency, 
equips me for someone desiring a young 
woman to assume the responsibilities of 
their office. Thoroughly familiar with 
agency accounting, space buying, print- 
ing, mechanical work and all office de- 
tails. Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 


Business Manager—Young man, grad- 
uate of the country’s leading business cal- 
lege and university, specialized in man- 
agement, desires a position with a good 
reliable firm where ambition will be justly 
rewarded, One and a half year’s business 
experience, Partly outside work acceptable, 
Nature of business not important. Will- 
















































MAGAZINE MANAGEMENT —Opesing 
desired where a wide knowledge 

constructive magazine work is needed. 
Familiar, by practical experience, with 
printing, engraving, circulation, advertis- 
ing and editorial management. Would 
like to construet new publication or build 
up an old one that has possibilities. New 
York City. Moderate salary with increase 
on results. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
man, for three years with leading depart- 
ment store business per, now with 
manufacturer, desires ter connection ; 
bas sold merchandise and advertising; 
has written copy and articles, traveled 
thoroughly 





over the entire country; 
familiar merchandising through depart- 
ment stores; exceptional man for manu- 


facturer catering to this trade; willin 
to travel if necessary; executive an 
sales ability. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE EXECUTIVE 
now with a New York agency will be 
open for a new en ment on January 
Ist. This man is thoroughly familiar 
with plans, copy, space and luction 
work, competent to take full charge of 
an office or act as account executive. 
He is a man 30 years old, of pleasing 
Personality and ‘can furnish unquestion- 
able references as to character, training 
and ability. Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 
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ing to begin at the bottom. Box 505, P. I.- 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


TRAWS SHOW which 

way the wind blows. We 
placed in November more 
men tn advertising and pub- 
lishing positions than in any pre- 
ceding month in the 25 years we 
have been in business. The total 
of salaries represented also reached 
new high water mark. For our 
service no charge is made to 
employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRO NAT'L B'LOG.. SPRINGFIELD. Mass. 





I DESIRE A POSITION where I can 
use my knowledge of production to re- 
lieve a busy executive. Haye served as 
a make-up man on a magazine; assistant 
production manager, and as a buyer of 
engraving, paper and printing. ours 
no object. Salary to compensate with 
the prospect of a future. Box 536, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SOME NEWSPAPER PUBLISHE 
can use my services. Am now Assistant 
Business ‘anager, r i t, 
Auditor, Cashier and Office Manager, 
but want to tie up with a progressive 

aper where ability and experience can 
be applied to better mut advantage. 
Can sever present connections upon 10 
days’ notice any time after January 1; 
perhaps before. What have you to offer? 
Address Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 


_ FARM JOURNAL EDITORS 
Mighty capable and loyal man available; 
college-farm journal feature writer, edi- 
tor, aviator, farmer, salesman, both space 








and commodities. Some latform 
speaking, good personality, mixer, 
age 30. Know West, Middle West, 


Northwest. Go anywhere if ability de- 
termines future. Right connection rather 
than salary. Box 530, Printers’ Ink 


A GOOD ADVERTISING MAN 
desires an opportunity to become — 
nently associated with a responsible con- 
cern in Chic or Central West. Am 
young married American, with ex. edu- 
cation and references of past employers. 
Adv. agency experience; 4 yrs. adv. 
mgr. and sales corres. of mfg. co.; 1 
year, past 1% years serving 800 retail 
dealers with direct adv. service; worth 
interviewing. Box 537, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago ice. 


SECRETARY-ASSISTANT 
Young man, 24, Christian, with 7 years’ 
excellent business and secretarial train- 
ing, including corr ce, account- 
ancy, sales promotion and branch office 
management, seeks opportunity as right- 
hand man to busy executive or sales 
manager, under ose guidance he is 
anxious to develop, Expert stenographer. 
Position with good future essential. 

Sterling references as to ability and 
character. Pleasing personality and ap- 


pearance. 
Available at once. Box 554, P. I, 
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$200,000 


in sales 


before first 
ad appeared 


. a months ago the sales 
manager of a manufacturer 

visited the advertising depart- 

ment of The Chicago Tribune 

for sales advice. 

Tribune men made an analysis of his 


market on which a sales and advertising 
campaign was worked out. 


Before the first ad appeared $200,000 
worth of merchandise had been sold by 
the manufacturer to dealers. 








Similar results are possible in 
many other lines. Ask a Tribune 
man to call and talk it over. 
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